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ih Long planned as a definitive treatment of certain measures 
generally agreed upon as constituting the next steps in railroad 
regulation, this volume was revamped almost over night by the 
necessity of war adjustments in the relation of the federal govern- 
ment to the railroads. Certainly no one could be more reluctant 
than the editor to speak as one with authority about the present or 
future of the railroads of the United States. However, by present- 
ing opinions of widely varying tones and by making available to the 
readers of The Annals documentary material not generally accessible, 
it is hoped that this volume will afford some basis for clearer under- 
standing of the present railroad situation and for public opinion to 
formulate regarding the socially desirable relationship between 
government and railroads after the war. 
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FAILURES AND POSSIBILITIES IN RAILROAD | 
REGULATION 


‘When in 1906 and 1910 the federal law for the mpiliaies of 
railway transportation was amended to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the authority (1) to require railroad companies 
to make just and reasonable charges for their services, (2) to put a 
stop to objectionable discriminations, and (3) to forestall any 
attempts which the carriers might make arbitrarily to increase rates, 
it was hoped, and in many quarters believed, that the troublesome 
question of public regulation of rates on interstate traffic was 
definitely settled. During the period that witnessed the movement 
culminating in the improved federal legislation the state legislatures 
were active in dealing with the railroads, and virtually every state 
was given a commission clothed with authority to regulate rates on 
intrastate traffic. The “railroad problem” was regarded as solved. 
Private ownership and management were retained; an adminis- 
trative organization designed to afford the public protection against 
exorbitantly high and unnecessarily discriminatory rates was 
established. It was thought that a policy which combined the 
double advantage of efficient private operation and effective public 
control would surely result in the development of a thoroughly 
satisfactory transportation service at rates reasonable to those who 
used the service and adequate for those who produced it. 

. Though this policy has been in effect more than a decade it 
does not seem to have had the entirely beneficial effect so generally 
expected. Expressions of dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
railway transportation have for some years grown steadily in number 
and in emphasis. While the complaints have not been due to the 
same causes which elicited protests and demands in former times, 
they have been none the less clamorous and insistent, and they have 
been concerned with matters just as vital to the general public, and 
with questions which touch an even greater range of interest than 
was previously involved. Owners and managers of railroad prop- 
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erty point to increased investment and declining returns, to bank- 
ruptcies and receiverships, to their inability to acquire investment 
funds necessary to enable the transportation system to keep pace 
in development with other branches of industry. The shipping 
public is resentful of continued car shortage, embargoes and im- 
paired service, due to lack of equipment or to want of efficient rail- 
way organization, or to both. Railway labor, pressed nearer the 
subsistence level of income, asks for higher wages to meet the 
advancing cost of living, only to have the demand refused by 
employers, who, unable to increase arbitrarily the price of the 
commodity which they produce and sell, are themselves victims of 
increasing costs of raw materials and supplies, the'prices of which are 
regulated neither by statute nor by commission. And in the midst 
of the gravest crisis in the history of the nation and of the modern 
world, we are confronted with the facts that the railway system 
of the United States is unable to meet the needs of the country; 
that while the system is probably more efficient than the railroad 
system of any other country, it has fallen far short of realizing the 
highest standards of economy and efficiency; that while the railways 
are handling a greater traffic than at any previous time they are 
falling short of supplying the demand for transportation; and that 
they are not even hauling the quantity of freight which they would 

_ possibly haul with their present equipment but with a different 
operating organization. In order that the people may secure food 
and fuel adequate to sustain life, in order to provide industry with 
raw materials, to save the tottering credit of the railroad companies, 
to anticipate the ominous situation which new demands on the part 
of railroad labor were about to create, and to make it possible for 
the country to take the effective part in the war for civilization 
which its huge resources and the will of its people warrant, the 
government has been compelled to take over the operation of the 
railroads. We have been forced to confess that our railroad policy 
has fallen far short of the ideal; the first acute emergency has 
- compelled us to discard the entire structure of private operation and 
public control so laboriously and hopefully devised, of which so 

- much was expected; by executive mandate the President is endeavor- 
ing to achieve the operating economies, long easily attainable but 
just as long wilfully neglected under the past policy of private 
man on. 
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The railroad problem is far from being “solved.” It has 
entered a new, and, in most respects, a much more difficult phase. 
Why, after the long and apparently successful struggle to correct 
the wrongs of former days, are we compelled to acknowledge failure? 
Why are we confronted with questions more difficult and com- 


_ plicated than any previously encountered? And what is to be done 


in the future? 

In answer it must be said that there are clear and definite 
grounds for complaint against both the system of private operation 
and the system of public regulation as they have hitherto existed. 


_ The outstanding fact about the system of private management is 
that it is inefficient because it has failed to achieve operating unity; 


it was for the purpose of securing a unification of the railroad line 
that the government assumed control of railroad operation. There 
is a general impression that the laws of the country have prevented 


unity of operation among the carriers, and a consistent attempt 


has been made to lay at the door of the government the failure of the 
carriers to coéperate in the use of their physical equipment. This 
impression is based on false assumptions. There is no federal law, 
and very few state laws, which stand in the way of codperation 


_ among the carriers in the use of their facilities; the common use of 


cars, passenger terminals and tracks, is practised extensively, and it 


_ involves no violation of the law. The railroads have failed to “get 


together’’ merely because, in everything except the fixing of rates, 
the railroad business is a highly competitive business. The unifica- 


tion of terminal facilities and tracks requires that some carriers 


surrender certain monopoly advantages of location which they have 
long possessed, and such a surrender no company has ever been 
willing to make. There is hardly a large city in the country which 


has not provided a battleground for railroad strategists intent upon 


‘ seizing and perpetuating the exclusive control of a favorable loca- 


tion. Railroad companies have captured and held with tenacious 


_ grasp the waterfront of our chief seaports and, assuming a dog- 


in-the-manger attitude, they have often failed to develop the 


«property themselves and have forbidden the encroachment of 
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others. Bodies of railroad workmen have fought pitched battles 


a F. over choice bits of territory; millions of dollars have been expended 


in the defeat of aggressive competitors; public service has been a 


secondary consideration vilege. The inefficien 
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and wasteful terminal systems in such great cities as New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago have been enduring and impressive 

- monuments to the lack of railroad unity. Sufficient money was 
wasted in the combat waged by the Wabash Railroad to enter 

_ Pittsburgh to construct a great unified terminal at that choked 

ay ” gateway from which it was necessary recently to divert all ship- 

ments of through freight. 

re It is useless to assume that the repeal of the anti-pooling clause 


; ae Sherman Law would pave the way for voluntary railroad unity. 

‘Those laws have not stood in the way of the operating unity sorely 

5 needed at many terminals, and the mere repeal of those laws will 

not affect the situation. Persons who place dependence in such 

legislative changes forget that former railway pools were organized 

solely for the purpose of controlling rates; pools were never intended 

ss to. facilitate operating unity, and they never had such an effect. 

y _ Railroad managers now accomplish, through informal rate agree- 

ments, all that they ever sought to accomplish through pools and 

_ formal rate agreements, and they are consequently entirely in- 

different to the proposed changes in the law. Indeed the more 

_ astute managers are averse to these particular changes, which, if 

made, might create expectations on the part of the public which 

they have no inclination voluntarily to fulfill. There is no doubt 

that the formation of pooling agreements would make it easier for the 

railroad companies to effect the financial arrangements necessary 

to a plan of unified operation under private ownership, and if private 

operation is to be resumed it is desirable that pooling should be 

permitted; but the mere toleration of pools and rate agreements 

will not lead to the voluntary unification of physical facilities so 

long as railroad managers desire to continue their hold on their 
particular monopoly advantages. 

In recognizing the fact that railroad managers have not gone 
as far as they might have done in improving the railroad service 
through unified operation we must bear in mind that scant measure 
of blame can attach to them for their failure. We-do not expect a 
business man meekly to share his strategic advantages with every 
struggling rival. The ideal of American business has been com- 
petition, and the existing railroad laws are based upon the theory 
that railroads should be forced to compete with one another. Far 
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from compelling coéperative action among the carriers in the use 
of physical equipment, or for any other purpose, the law makers of 
the country have held steadfastly to the ideal of competition, 
endeavoring even to prevent railway coéperation in rate-making, a 
form of coéperation which is virtually indispensable to the satis- 
_ factory conduct of the railroad business. In pursuing this theory 
_ our legislatures have burdened our statute books with laws, designed 
_ ostensibly for the protection of the public, which have been probably 
a greater obstruction to the development of adequate railway 
service than the unfortunate policy of selfishness pursued by the 
railroad managers. Public regulation has scored as many errors, 
both of omission and commission, as has private operation. 
The dual system of railroad regulation by state and federal 
authority is without doubt cumbersome and wasteful, and it has been 
a prolific source of conflict and misunderstanding. The state rail- 
road and utilities commissions are not a conspicuous success from 
the standpoint of personnel. They are composed chiefly of lawyers 
whose main interests lie, if not in politics, in legal rather than in 
economic problems. Commissions of several states have been used 
as tools for disreputable political tactics; that they exist for the 
purpose of safeguarding one of the most vital business interests of 
_ the country seems to have eluded the understanding of not a few 
2 appointing officials. Ill-considered and unwise laws for railroad 
regulation have been passed with too great frequency; and the 
- powers vested in commissions have often been used with injurious 
_ effects to the carriers, or just as often have remained unused to the 
_ detriment of the general public. 
Underlying the entire bill of particulars against the present 
_ system of regulation, of which these counts are probably the most 
_ important, is the fact that virtually all legislation enacted for the 
purpose of controlling the practices of the railroad corporations is 
one-sided in character; it evidences a commendable effort to protect 
the shipping and travelling public from unfair treatment by the 
carriers, but it shows little evidence that the legislatures thought 
it would ever be necessary that special precautions be taken to safe- 
_ guard the interests of the railroads. This situation, unfortunate 
though it be, is the quite natural result of the offensive attitude 
formerly assumed by the railroad interests. It was once a well-nigh 
universal custom of railroad officials to justify or to condone the 
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iataia abuses of the transportation service, and it was their habit 
strenuously to combat all attempts made by legislative bodies to 
render their objectionable practices impossible. Total disregard 
by the carriers of the interests of the public which they served 
bred legislation in which little effort was made to consider the 
welfare of the railroads. Laws were of necessity fashioned as 
cudgels with which refractory selfish interests could be driven to a 
consideration of the rights of others and to a realization of their 
own duties and responsibilities; the stubborn opposition which the 
railroad interests exhibited to all legislation was chiefly responsible 
for the retaliatory character which the law assumed. The Act to 
Regulate Commerce, as amended, provides easy methods for the 
reduction of rates, and supplies only obstacles to the increase of 
rates; the Interstate Commerce Commission was definitely intended 
to be primarily a rate-reducing organization. 

The necessity of using punitive methods in the past renders 
difficult the problem of forming a constructive program for the 
future. The old feeling of bitter resentment against the rajlway 
official of the “public be damned” type has not been eradicated. 
The average shipper looks with more complacency on rates which 
provide no net revenue for the carriers than upon rates which are 
ruinous to his own business. He has just as much difficulty in 
seeing that a reasonable rate involves the consideration of the welfare 
of the railroads as the railroad managers once had in seeing that 
reasonable rates involved a consideration of the welfare of the 
public. The old policy of brutal exploitation is having its natural, 
if undesirable, results. 

A conspicuous effect of the new order has been the confession 
of former faults on the part of railway officials, a profession of 
repentance and a bid for forgiveness. All public regulation was 
onceanathema; today regulation—“ of the proper kind’’—is accepted 
with apparent welcome. The almost universal spirit of willingness 
to receive guidance by public authority and the unanimous desire 
to let bygones be bygones speak well at least for the influence of 
past legislation with respect to moral regeneration. 

It is an unfortunate thing that to many ears the professions of 
willing acquiescence in a new dispensation should smack strongly of 
deathbed repentance. “When the devil was sick . . - 
While it is unquestionably majority of 
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have seen a light, certain facts indicate in some quarters a want of 

- sincerity, a lack of frankness, which, coupled with occasional 
regrettable lapses of conduct, tend to keep alive the old distrust 
and suspicions and to weaken belief in protestations of reform. 

It would be easier to forgive and forget the excesses of railway 
capitalization indulged in a generation ago if, in the absence of 
proper administrative regulation, all railway officials would refrain 

_ from giving demonstrations of a present aptitude for similar ex- 
cesses. The examples within the past few years of wanton wrecking 
of sound railroad financial structures for the purpose of enriching 
small groups of unscrupulous speculators have placed upon the record 
ample evidence that some of the trustees in charge of the trans- 
portation service are unfaithful to their trust and unfit to have a 
voice in the direction of public service. It is true that reputable 
railroad managers have condemned the acts of the speculators; 
but it is not customary for the public at large to discriminate care- 
fully between the good and bad elements of any particular class. 

Moreover virtually all railroad managers have endeavored to 

- reap some advantage from the effects of the financial wrecking. A 

~ common feature of the widely published appeals for increased rates 

~ has been to call attention to the unprecedented mileage of railroad 
in the hands of receivers. It was widely advertised in 1915 that 
there was a greater mileage of line under the control of receivers 
than at any previous time in the history of the country, and this 
_ fact was earnestly presented as good evidence of the need for in- 
creased rates. A very brief analysis showed that two-thirds of the 

_ line in the hands of receivers had reached bankruptcy because of the 

shameful financial operations of the speculators who had secured 
control of the companies; the excessive mileage of insolvent railroad 

presented a much stronger argument for regulation of capitalization 
than for upward revision of freight rates. 

Lapses of conduct have not been confined to buccaneering tac- 
tics in finance. The annual reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission record indictments and prosecutions for offenses which 
_ show every indication of having been wilful and deliberate infrac- 
tions of the law. The persistence of attempts to evade or to violate 

ee the provisions of present laws serves to discourage disinterested 
a individuals who otherwise would desire to help the cause of the 


ire ads. Other acts have a similar effect. Just as one begins 
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to feel that the railroads are an object of persecution when a threat- 
ened strike brings about the enactment of a wage law, one’s sympa- 
thy is subdued by the lack of candor shown by the railroad officials 
in waiting until the day after election to begin a test of the law in 
the courts. 

Fallacious arguments and statements containing half truths 
weaken rather than help the position of the carriers. A statement 
widely circulated last year (1917) called attention to the fact that 
from 1907 to 1915 about five billion dollars was added to the capital 
account of the railroads, and that net income was thirty-three 
million dollars less in the latter year than in the former. From 
which it was deduced that the five billion dollar investment yielded 
a return that was thirty-three million dollars less than nothing, it 
being the apparent design to create the impression that because 
of the niggardly policy of the government this huge investment was 
in immediate danger of becoming a total loss. Nomention was made 
of the fact that the year 1907 was an exceptionally prosperous year 
for the carriers, freight traffic being greater even than in the two 
succeeding years, nor of the fact that railway business in 1915 
was at a relatively low ebb, traffic having been considerably less 
than in either of the two preceding years. Nor was it told that 
with the great increase of traffic in 1916 the rate of return on invest- 
ment in Class I railroads (those having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $1,000,000) was the greatest ever recorded. It might 
have been explained, too, that a large part of this investment, 
contributed chiefly from earnings, went to absorb the “water” of 
former years, which was always made to appear like real money in 
the investment accounts published before 1907. It is true that 
railroad income has showed a tendency to decline in recent years, 
but unqualified statements of this kind misrepresent the real con- 
ditions. They do more to frighten investors than does an adverse 
decision on an application for rate increases. In fact statements of 
this nature have aroused the suspicion that the carriers, by deliber- 
ately misrepresenting their condition, have endeavored to depress 
their own financial credit in order that their palpable inability to 
borrow needed funds on reasonable terms would bring an increase 
of rates which would enable them to pay for improvements out of 
earnings. Groundless as such a suspicion certainly is, its exis- 
tence shows how it is possible for the railroads to arouse public 
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opposition by the very means they employ to win public sympathy 
and support. 

It is highly desirable if private operation of railways is to be 
resumed that the retaliatory character of present railroad laws be 
eliminated, but such a desire will be difficult of attainment unless 
railroad authorities definitely abandon all lines of conduct which 

_ tend to keep alive the retaliatory spirit of the public. Misrepre- 
- sentation of facts, violations of the law, and stock-jobbing must be 
halted if the confidence of the people is to be earned, and the desire 
to receive equitable treatment must be matched with evidence of 
_ willingness to act fairly. To the credit of railroad officialdom it 
; must be said that a majority is evincing a spirit which promises 
_ well for the future. Unqualified abuse of present regulation is 
| _ giving way to thoughtful discussions of its advantages and dis- 
advantages; federal regulation of the issue of securities is advocated 
here and there; an honest endeavor is being made to suggest modi- 
—- - _ fications in the present system of regulation which will provide for 
: ‘ - conserving the interests of the transportation system without de- 
_priving the public of adequate protection against unfair treatment. 
On thé other hand, the public is greatly in need of education. 
People have too long been led to believe that the interests of the 
railroads are diametrically opposed to all other business interests; 
they should be made to understand that the maintenance of the 
_ transportation system in an unimpaired state is of vital importance 
to the economic fabric of the nation, that the railway service should 
fre continue to develop and expand, and that existing obstacles to a 
| a growth of transportation enterprise should be promptly 
Pixs removed. If suspicion and hostility can be replaced on all sides by 
_ a spirit of mutual confidence and tolerance the work of securing 

_ needed changes will be easy. 
es That some adequate system of railroad regulation can be 
i, = _ devised which will permit the railroads to prosper and give efficient 
e. _ service at reasonable rates is not to be doubted, and it is with this 
> ; a goal in view that the next steps in railroad regulation must be taken. 
The United States is not prepared to adopt a program of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, and it is to be hoped that once the 
present crisis is passed the railroads will be returned to private 
management and a system of regulation devised under which 
satisfactory results may be obtained. We certainly shall never 
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ey return to the policy recently abandoned, which has proved such a 
___ Jamentable failure, and if government ownership is to be avoided we 
‘should begin at once to take stock of failures and successes and to 
_make plans for the future. We do not have too much regulation or 
“too little regulation; what we suffer from is an unwholesome com- 
bination of good legislation, bad legislation and no legislation. 
Purposes have been obscured by prejudices; we have been given 
drastic remedies for imaginary ills and no remedies at all for real 
diseases. ‘There are a number of radical changes that can be safely 
made which would go far toward establishing our regulative system 
on a fundamentally sound basis, and would render easy the working 

out of the details of a harmonious and constructive policy. 

The dual system of regulation as carried on at present inevitably 
leads to a violation of the fundamental principles upon which 
regulation is based: that rates shall be just and reasonable, and that 
they shall not be unduly discriminatory. While it is possible tech- 
nically to distinguish between interstate and intrastate traffic there 
is in an economic sense no real distinction between them. If two 
cents a mile represents a just and reasonable charge for an intrastate 
passenger journey it can not be possible that a fare of two and a 
half cents a mile is a just charge for a ride taken under similar con- 
ditions but extending across an imaginary line designated as a 
state boundary. When dissimilar rates exist for two freight services 
in every way similar except that the haul in one case crosses a 
state boundary there is no escaping the conclusion that if one of 
the rates is reasonable the other is not. Whenever a railroad is 
compelled by virtue of the ruling of a state commission and by the 
pressure of competition to reduce an interstate rate, supposedly 
reasonable and declared so by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, either the railroad is forced to accept unduly low remuneration 
or a disagreeable reflection is cast upon the judgment of the federal 
commission. If an adjustment of the interstate rate is not made to 
meet changes in an intrastate rate an undue discrimination is created 
and the dual system becomes the means of defeating the very 
purpose for which regulation exists. As to how this ‘paradoxical 
situation may be best treated there is much difference of opinion, 
some people believing the problem can be met by securing coépera- 
tive action of the various regulative-agencies, and others inclining 
to the plan of eliminating state control of railroad rates, leaving 
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the work entirely to a commission or commissions of the federal 
government. The fact that nine-tenths of railroad traffic is inter- 
state and consequently already under the jurisdiction of the federal 
- commission would seem to indicate that the remaining tenth could 
be safely entrusted to its authority without any. undue increase 
of its work and with a considerable gain in the efficiency and uni- 
formity of regulation. 

The urgent need for a unified system of regulating the issue of 
securities by railroad corporations and the almost unanimous belief 
that this function should be entrusted to federal authority leads one 
to wonder why it takes so long to secure a law by which this much 
needed change may be accomplished. When such a law is enacted 
it is to be hoped that it will also include provision for some super- 
vision of the expenditure of funds derived from the sale of authorized 

securities. There is a serious question in many minds as to the 
wisdom with which the large investments placed in the railroad 
business in recent years have been used. The wholesale expenditure 
for the construction of huge passenger terminals at a time when the 
need for improved freight terminal facilities was probably much 
more pressing has been looked upon with some disfavor both on 
account of the disparity of income from the freight and passenger 
business and because in many cases the passenger terminals repre- 
sent costly duplications of effort with results that do not show much 
progress toward an ultimate solution of the problem of handling a 
rapidly congesting passenger traffic. 

There should be devised some plan by which needed increases in 
rates can be secured with more expedition and promptness than 
appears to be possible under present conditions. It is not advisable 

that the authority of regulative agencies to suspend proposed 
A _inereases be withdrawn, but it would probably be helpful if the 
time of rate suspensions were made shorter than is now customary. 
It is of the utmost importance that the credit of soundly financed 
- railroads be maintained, and this can be done only if methods are 
a devised for meeting promptly sudden emergencies. Rates are now 
- flexible in but one direction and it is extremely difficult for the 
_ carriers to adjust their charges so as to meet the rapid increases in 
wages and prices of materials. If the power to name minimum 
as, “well as maximum rates were given to the Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission the income of the railroads would receive a greater 
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measure of protection. Since the charges which the railroads are 
allowed to make for their services are strictly regulated by com- 
missions, if there is to be regulation of wages and of prices for 
materials it should be entrusted to the same authority by which 
income is controlled. 

The adoption of a plan which would insure a more general 
representation on railroad commissions of the various business 
interests involved in the success of the railroads would be a step 
of progress. Laws are passed dealing with the financial manage- 
ment, the accounting, the operation and the rates of railroad 
corporations, but there is a marked dearth of bankers, engineers, 
railroad traffic managers, industrial traffic managers and accoun- 
tants among the appointees to railroad commissions. It is probably 
too much to expect that under present conditions of government it 
would be possible to elect executives who would lay aside politics in 
making appointments to administrative bodies charged with the 
important duties of regulating private business. The increase of 
the salaries of commissioners, in order to make the positions attrac- 
tive to suitably equipped individuals, has usually served only to 
increase the value of the position as a part of the political spoils 
and to stimulate the scramble of the unfit for the appointments. 
The constant change of the personnel of commissions makes it 
impossible for them to do well the work for which they are chosen. 
The English custom of providing by law that some members of 
commissions shall possess certain qualifications might well be given 
a trial in this country. 

And finally as a sine qua non of a resumption of private opera- 
tion provision must be made for the permanency of the operating 
unity now going into effect. Two things will have to be done. 
The carriers must be permitted to enter pooling agreements by 
means of which the financial adjustments necessary to operating 
unity may be effected; the carriers must be required to combine 
their physical facilities wherever such combination will result in 
improved service. There is no reason for limiting the unified 
“continental railway system”’ to the duration of the war; its proved 
advantages will be all the more valuable with the return of peace. 
It must not be expected that the railroad companies will voluntarily 
enter agreements for unity of operation, though it is highly probable 

that the present experience with unification under government _ 
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_ will asa compulsion less difficult. In the main, the joint 
use of facilities will be confined to terminals, where the wastes of 
competition have been greatest. Saving must be accomplished, 
however, through a more elastic system of routing shipments; the 
expensive duplication in passengér service may be cut down; and 
the necessity for private car lines and express companies—parasitic 
organizations which came into existence solely because of the lack 
of a unified system of operation—will be entirely eliminated; 
such companies have performed a real public service in the past, 
but with unity of railroad operation they will exist for no useful 
purpose. The chief economy will be effected, however, through 
the reconstruction and reorganization of terminals; it begins to 
appear that the time is forever past when the shamefully wasteful 
terminal operation, which exists merely as an evidence of the 
monopolistic power of a strongly entrenched special privilege, will 
be permitted to stand unchallenged. The willingness or the un- 
willingness of the carriers to acquiesce in codperative arrangements 
which plainly make for increased efficiency will be the deciding 


factor in the coming controversy over government ownership. = © 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS IN WAR TIME 
By u® THELEN 


On December 26, 1917, President Wilson issued his historic 
proclamation taking possession and control of the railroads of the 
United States and appointing William G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, as Director General of Railroads. By this bold and 
timely act, the President, in a single moment, accqmplished an 
economic change of tremendous significance and of far-reaching 
potentiality for increased national efficiency during the war. 

The American railroad system of which the government of the 
United States is now officially in possession and control, is a system 
of 262,000 miles, constituting over 40 per cent of the railroad mile- 
age of the entire world, a system with securities outstanding in 
excess of $17,000,000,000, a system to which the American people 
have always pointed with pride as the best of all railroad systems. 

In addressing myself to my subject, Federal Control of Rail- 
roads in War Time, I shall first describe the organization of our 

railroads during the war prior to the President’s proclamation. 
Next I shall consider some of the problems with which the railroads 
have been confronted during the war. Then I shall draw atten- 
tion to the solutions of the problem suggested by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the solution made effective by the 
President’s proclamation. Finally, I shall give some consideration 
to the results which may reasonably be expected to follow from 
government operation of the railroads during the war. 
War ORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
aut In all the principal nations of Europe, the railroads are being 
operated during this war by the government. 

In England, prior to the present war, private capital had always 
owned and operated the railroads. On August 4, 1914, the very 
day on which England declared war against Germany, the British 
government took over the operation of all the railroads. A com- 
mittee of which a Cabinet member is the general chairman manages 
the railroads but their actual operation remains in the hands of 
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the former operators. All government traffic is carried free and 

no account thereof is kept. The government guarantees to the 

holders of railroad securities the same net revenue as the railroads 

earned in 1913, the last complete year before the war. If there is 

a surplus, the government keeps 7 if there is a deficit the gov- 
ernment meets it out of the treasury. 

In France, prior to the war, one railroad was owned and oper- 
ated by the government and the others were owned and operated 
by private capital. Upon the outbreak of the war the French 
government immediately took over the operation of all the railroads. 

In Germany and Italy, the railroads were owned and operated 
by the government prior to the outbreak of the war. In these 

- countries public ownership and operation have continued during 
the war. 


War ORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STaTEs, 
ApriL 6-DECEMBER 28, 1917 


In the United States, with the exception of the Panama Canal 
_ Zone and approximately 250 miles of railroad in Alaska, our rail- 
_ roads have been owned and operated by private capital. Prior to 


- December 28, 1917, the United States was the only nation of any 
consequence which during this war continued the ownership and 
operation of its railroads by private capital. 

On August 29, 1916, more than seven months prior to the entry 

_ of the United States into the world contest, this government cleared 

iy the way for the operation of our railroads directly by the govern- 
ment, if such course should become necessary in war time. On 
that day President Wilson signed the Army Bill, which bill pro- 

F vided in part as follows: 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary of War, 
to take possession and assume control of any system or systems of transportation, 
or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the exclusion, as far as may be nec- 
essary, of all other traffic thereon for the transfer or transportation of troops, war 
_ inaterial and equipment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency 
a8 may be needful or desirable. 
cit This is the provision of law on which President Wilson partic- 
ularly relied in issuing his proc of Dee 26, 1917. 


‘the Army Bill of 1916 had been exercised by the iiiiinass with 
reference to only one small railroad in New Jersey. 
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pia se On April 6, 1917, the Congress of the United States declared 
7 — a state of war existed between the United States and Germany. 
‘ ae. the preceding day, Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
_ introduced and had passed by the Council of National Defense the 

resolution: 
Resolved, That Commissioner Willard be requested to call upon the rail- 
roads to organize their business so as to lead to the greatest expedition in the 

movement of freight. 


Acting in accordance with this resolution, the principal rail- 
road executives of the country met in Washington on April 11, 
1917, and resolved that during the war they would coédrdinate their 
operations in a continental railway system, merging during such 
period all their merely individual and competitive activities in the 
effort to produce a maximum of national transportation efficiency. 
The direction of the continental railway system thus organized 
was placed by the railroads in the hands of the executive committee 
of the Special Committee on National Defense of the American 
Railway Association. This executive committee was also known 
as the Railroads’ War Board. . 

Under this resolution, the railroads of the United States con- 
tinued until December 28, 1917, to be operated under private owner- 
ship and private management. 

On May 29, 1917, President Wilson signed an act of Congress 
giving to the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
railroad cars used in the transportation of property by any carrier 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereupon created a Division of 
Car Service. Authority with reference to car service was also 
claimed and exercised by a committee of the railroads known as 
the Committee on Car Service of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, and by the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
National Food Administration, the National Fuel Administration 
and the Shipping Board. 

While the Interstate Commerce Commission was thus granted 
all the necessary authority to act, the Commission has thus far 
issued no order under the car service statute and has been content 
to permit questions of car service to be disposed of largely by the 


‘Fallreads’ own committee on car service. The fact that at least 
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six separate and distinct authorities, five governmental and one 
private, assumed jurisdiction over the question of car service of 
course resulted in great confusion and inevitably demanded that 
the entire matter be placed in charge of a single responsible au- 
thority. 

On August 10, 1917, President Wilson signed an act of Con- 
gress making it unlawful by physical force or by threats of physical 
force to obstruct or retard the movement of cars or trains engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce. The same act authorized the 
President, whenever he may find it necessary for the national de- 
fense and security, to direct that such traffic as, in his judgment, 
may be essential to the national defense and sbeinitiy, shall have 


_ preference or priority in transportation. The President is author- 
_ ized for this purpose to issue orders either directly or through such 


person or persons as he may designate for that purpose or through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under this statute, President Wilson appointed Robert §. 
Lovett as Director of Priority in Transportation. Judge Lovett 
issued five orders calling for priority in railroad transportation. 


|The first order provides for preferential shipments of bituminous 


coal to points on the Great Lakes. ~The second order declares that 


open top cars other than flat cars shall not be used for the trans- 


portation of materials and supplies for the construction or repair of 
streets, roads and highways, theatres and other buildings used for 
amusement or of pleasure vehicles, furniture or musical instru- 


ments. The third order provides for the priority of the transpor- 


tation of coal from the coal mines of Utah and Wyoming to the 
west and the northwest. ‘\The fourth order provides that the rail- 


_ roads of Texas shall give preference to the transportation of cotton- 


seed cake and cottonseed meal to feed the starving cattle in Texas 


and New Mexico. © The fifth order designates the order in which 
= 5 materials and supplies for the government, war industries and other 


essential industries shall have preference or priority in car supply 
and movement. 

The reason for the enactment of the Priority Statute was the 
frank statement of the railroads that they would be unable during 


the war under their existing organizations to carry all the traffic 
which might be offered for transportation and their desire that 


some legal method might be provided by which priority or prefer- 
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ence in transportation might be given to the most essential com- 
modities. 
SpeciAL WAR PROBLEMS 

Having sketched the organization effected by the railroads 
and the official action taken by the government prior to the procla- 
mation of December 26, 1917, I shall now address myself to a few 
of the more important problems with which our railroads were 
confronted as the result of the war. 

In this connection I shall refer first to the car shortage prob- 
lem, then to the financial condition of the railroads and then to the 
difficulty of securing labor and equipment. 


Car Shortage 


4 say From the nation’s point of view, the most serious problem 

a with which the railroads have been confronted is their growing 

inability to transport the nation’s traffic. Car shortage is not a 

new phenomenon. It existed in the United States prior to our 

entry into the war. A serious car shortage existed in the fall of 

1912. During the latter part of 1916 and the early part of this 

year the car shortage situation, as is well known, was acute. The 

car shortage which existed prior to our entry into the war has been 

accentuated by it. The congestion of terminal facilities, the requisi- 

tioning of coastwise shipping by the federal government, the tre- 

mendous increase in the number and output of industries engaged 

directly or indirectly in the manufacture of materials and supplies 

used in war, and the transportation of men and materials to and 

from our army cantonments have all served to increase the diffi- 

culties encountered by the railroads in seeking to transport the 
nation’s traffic. 

Active codperation between the railroads, the shippers and the 
public authorities materially increased car efficiency. The shippers 
exercised greater promptness in the loading and unloading of cars 
and greatly assisted by loading cars to capacity. The railroads 
increased the daily mileage of freight cars and locomotives, de- 
creased the time during which equipment was in repair shops, 
eliminated some unnecessary passenger mileage and requisitioned 
between 150,000 and 200,000 empty freight cars from railroad sys- 
tems where they were not immediately needed to other parts of 
the country where most needed. The public authorities, both state 
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and. federal, gave publicity to the existing conditions and antes 
and encouraged both the railroads and the shippers to do their full 
part to help meet the exigency. 

The net result of the combined activities of the railroads, the 
shippers and the public authorities was stated by the Railroads’ War 
Board to be an increase in the efficiency of the existing equipment 
amounting to approximately 15 per cent. In other words, after 
the entry of the United States into the war, practically the same 
amount of railroad equipment handled approximately 15 per cent 
more traffic than was handled before the war. 

For a while, the reports on unfilled car requirements, as pub- 
lished by the railroads, showed apparently a great improvement in 
the situation. The car shortage, as shown by these reports, de- 
creased from 148,627 cars on May 1 to 31,591 cars on September 1. 

However, by October 1 the car shortage increased to 70,380 cars 
and by November 1 to approximately 140,000 cars and subsequent 
to November 1 the situation continued to grow worse. Under 
these conditions, more drastic suggestions than any theretofore 

made were offered in an effort to meet the situation. Dispatches 

_ from Washington indicated that the railroads supplied to Judge 

- _ Lovett and to Fuel Administrator Garfield a list of 525 commodi- 
- ties the transportation of which was regarded by the railroads as 
_ least essential and it was suggested that an order might shortly be 
made by Judge Lovett providing that the transportation of such 
- eommodities should cease in favor of arms and munitions, coal, 
food and other absolutely essential commodities. 
Coming close on the heels of these dispatches, the railroads east 
_ of Chicago agreed to pool all their facilities in an effort to provide 
greater transportation efficiency. They agreed to pool their shops, 
coal and other supplies; to pool and redistribute all open top freight 
cars; to divert traffic from congested railroad lines to open routes, 
and to ask for a rearrangement of the transportation of coal from 
mine to market. These matters all seem to be covered in the agree- 
ment made by the railroads on April 11, 1917, but were not under- 
taken by the railroads until the latter part of November and then 
only in eastern territory. By reason of the anti-pooling section-of 
‘the Interstate Commerce Act, the agreement of the railroads could 
not and did not contemplate the pooling of at 
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After eight months of effort, the car situation was worse in the 
latter part of December than it was when the United States entered 
the war and it was clear that measures more drastic than any there- 
tofore taken would have to be applied if the nation’s essential trans- 
portation needs were to be supplied. 
wil ni ad od 
— Railroad Finances 


‘fm Railroad finances presented another important and serious war 
problem. 
— Prior to the entry of our country into the war, prominent rail- 
=e ; road executives made the statement that the railroads needed one 
billion dollars yearly for at least ten years for the construction of 
; : additions, betterments and extensions and to enable the raijroads 
to keep up with the country’s requirements for increased terminal 
facilities, freight and passenger equipment, double tracks and other 
railroad facilities. I shall not take time now to consider why these 
_ necessary improvements were not made by the railroads and why 
it has been difficult or impossible for many of them to secure the 
necessary funds. Suffice it to say that the requirements for addi- 
tional construction and facilities which existed prior to the war 
were strongly accentuated by the war. During the war, more than 
ever, the railroads need additional ears, additional locomotives and 
additional terminal facilities. How could they secure the necessary 
> 7 funds? 
aj a The normal method of securing funds for capital expenditures 
is the sale of securities. During the war, however, it will be practi- 
eally impossible for the railroads to secure large amounts of addi- 
tional capital by the issue of their securities on their own credit and 
= their sale to the investing public in competition with liberty bonds 
other government securities. 
As the war progressed, it became increasingly evident that the 
_ railroads would be unable on their own responsibility to meet the 
- war’s imperative requirements for additional te rminal | facilities, 
_ double tracks, cars and locomotives. 


Labor and Equipment 


~ One of the most serious problems with which the railroads 
were confronted as a result of the war was the necessity of securing 


| chou labor to maintain their way, structures and equipment in 
‘ts 
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unification ean be effected in one of two ways, and we see but two. 
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safe and serviceable condition. The call to the armed senned of the 
nation and the competition of other industries have seriously de- 
pleted the supply of labor available to the railroads and they have 
no effective means to replenish the supply. Likewise, it became 
increasingly difficult for the railroads to secure the necessary equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. Locomotives and cars ordered by 
the railroads last summer have not been delivered and there seemed 
no reasonable prospect for their delivery “ter — expiration of 
many more months. 
SoLuTION OF PROBLEM blagds 
As the fall of 1917 advanced, it became more evident, day by 
day, that the nation’s railroad war problem could not be satisfac- 
torily solved under the existing system and that a radical change 
was imperatively required to prevent a complete break-down of the 
nation’s transportation system. 


Report of Interstate Commerce Commission: 


In view of these conditions, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 1, 1917, filed with the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a special report on 1 transportation conditions as 
affecting and as affected by the war. tai bay 

The Commission saidin part: || 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, and especially since this country 
was drawn into the war, it has become increasingly clear that unification in the 
operation of our railroads during the period of conflict is indispensable to their 
fullest utilization for the national defense and welfare. They must be drawn, 
like the individual, from the pursuits of peace and mobilized to win the war. This 


The Commission then stated these two ways. The first is 
operation as a unit by the carriers themselves, requiring the sus- 
E pension during the war of the anti-pooling section of the Interstate 

Commerce Act, a modification of the anti-trust laws in so far as 
railroads are concerned and loans to the railroads by the govern- 
ment for capital purposes. The second alternative is operation as 
a unit by the President as a war measure. 
—, Commissioner McChord filed a separate report in which he 
_ that ‘‘the strong arm of governmental authority is essential 
if the transportation situation is to be radically improved.” 
‘That continued private of the railroads by the 
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riers themselves, being the first alternative suggested by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, would not solve the problem seems 


clear for a number of reasons. 

First, private operation of the railroads is in its very nature 
incompatible with war needs. Under private operation, each rail- 
road very naturally seeks to gain all possible traffic so that it may 
be able to pay interest on its bonds and notes and, if possible, divi- 
dends on its stock. The price of failure to secure sufficient traffic 
is bankruptcy. On the other hand, while the nation is at war, 
traffic should be moved with an eye solely to the greatest efficiency 
in helping to win the war. The most efficient operation of the rail- 
roads as a war agency may require that traffic be diverted entirely 
from one railroad whose terminals are blocked to another whose 
terminals are open; that traffic be diverted in whole or in part from 
one railroad to another railroad which can be more economically or 
efficiently operated; that one of two parallel, competing lines be 
operated solely for west-bound or north-bound freight and the 
other for east-bound or south-bound freight, or vice versa; that 
certain railroads stop carrying passengers and that others stop 
carrying freight; and that any number of other acts be done all of 
which will take traffic away from one railroad and give it to another 
and thus interfere with railroad earnings. Private operation in its 
very nature can not solve these problems. Government operation 
can. 

Second, private operation can not during the war secure the 
funds imperatively needed by the railroads for additional capital 
expenditures. 

Third, private operation can not during the war secure an 
amount of labor sufficient to maintain railroad properties in safe 
and serviceable condition, nor can private operation secure with 
sufficient promptness all the necessary equipment, materials and 
supplies. 

Hence it appeared quite clearly that the nation would be driven 
to the alternative of direct operation by the government itself. < 

a 


President Wilson’s Proclamation 


> By his proclamation of December 26, 1917, President Wilson 
took possession and control of all railroads and shipping owned or 


controlled by them, engaged in transportation, whether 
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operated by steam or electricity. Street railways and electric rail- 
_ roads commonly known as interurbans are for the present excluded 
from government operation. 

The President appointed William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Director General of Railroads with power to operate 
all the transportation systems affected by the proclamation. The 
proclamation declares that until and except so far as the Director 
may from time to time otherwise determine, the operation of the 
railroads shall be continued by their officers and employes in the 
usual and ordinary course of business in the names of their respec- 
tive companies. The President also directs that until and except 
so far as the Director may from time to time otherwise determine, 
the transportation systems affected by the proclamation shall re- 
main subject to all existing statutes and orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to all statutes and orders of regulating 
commissions of the various states. All orders of the Director, 
however, shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. 
The Director is instructed to enter into arrangements with the vari- 
ous companies for a just and reasonable compensation to be paid 
to them for the possession and use of their properties ‘‘on the basis 
of an annual guaranteed compensation; above accruing deprecia- 
tion and the maintenance of their properties, equivalent, as nearly 
as may be, to the average of the net operating income thereof for 
the three year period ending June 30, 1917.” 

The result of such negotiations must be reported to the Presi- 
dent for his action. The proclamation contains other provisions 
to which it is not now necessary to refer. 

In a statement accompanying the proclamation, President 
Wilson declared that immediately on the re-assembling of Con- 
gress he would recommend that definite guarantees be given to the 
railroads, first, that their properties will be maintained during the 
period of federal control in as good repair and as complete equip- 
ment as when taken over by the government and, second, that . 
they shall receive a net operating income equal in each case to the 
average net income of the three years preceding June 30, 1917. 

To complete the plan, legislation would also seem to be nec- 
essary with reference to the part which the government must un- 
doubtedly play in connection with securing the funds needed for 
railroad additions, betterments and extensions while ancet govern- 
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In accordance with the terms of President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion, the possession of all the transportation systems therein described 
passed to the government of the United States at noon on December 
28, 1917, and they are now being operated under the control of the 
federal government acting through Director McAdoo. 


7 RESULTS FROM GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


It is too early to predict and it may be indelicate to suggest 
the details of the plan of government operation which must be 
worked out by Director McAdoo. The broad outlines, however, 
of what may be accomplished by government operation of the rail- 
roads during the war seem well marked. The government can (1) 
disregard absolutely all previous traffic conditions and can operate 
the railroads as a single system with an eye solely to the maximum 
efficiency to meet the nation’s war needs; (2) divert all or a part of 
the traffic, passenger or freight or both, of one railroad and give it 
to another, which can transport it more economically or efficiently; 
(3) eliminate all property and employes used and all expenditures 
incurred in the purely competitive activities of the various railroads, 
effect tremendous savings in construction and operating expenses, 
and utilize the man power thus saved for necessary railroad work 
or for other useful and necessary activities; (4) secure on reasonable 
terms the funds necessary for additional terminal facilities, equip- 
ment and other additions and betterments; (5) secure the labor 
necessary to keep railway properties in safe and serviceable opera- 
ting condition and can expedite the manufacture for the railroads 
of necessary cars, locomotives and other equipment. 

That Director McAdoo will be successful in accomplishing 
these results and will thereby greatly increase this nation’s effi- 
ciency during the war is the earnest hope of every patriotic citizen. 

What the effect of government operation of the railroads will 
be on the movement for government ownership is a question which 
will be much discussed. If government operation is a success, a 
powerful stimulus will undoubtedly be given to government owner- 
ship. In the meantime, every effort of the nation should be con- 
centrated on making government operation an unqualified success. 
Whether government ownership will follow government operation 
is a question which we can answer when we have won the war. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 0 OF CAR SERVICE 


The problem of car service may be stated briefly as the formu- 
lation of a plan whereby freight car equipment may be made to 
perform the maximum of service in a unified system of transporta- — 
tion with the minimum of sacrifice of the rights of the owner of the 
cars. Under this definition the subject presents two distinct phases, 2 
one economic, the other financial. 

In what manner shall car service be regulated in the public — 
interest so that each unit shall furnish the greatest amount of trans-— 
portation? 

How shall it be regulated so that rights of possession and com- 
pensation for use will be equitably adjusted as between the owner 
and the user of the equipment? ee 

The managers of the railroads and of other concerns which own 
the cars must consider the problem from the standpoint of the inter- _ 
ests of their own concerns; but they must also consider it from the 
standpoint of the public welfare. The governmental regulating | 
authorities are apt to consider the problem primarily from the Sat Ag 
standpoint of the public; but they should not ignore the a 
and the rights of the companies which have invested capital in cars. — 
Therefore, while regulating authorities may put more emphasis on _ 
the interests and rights of the public, and the railway managers — 
may put more emphasis on the interests and rights of the individual ry 
companies, there really is no fundamental difference between the | 
problem of car service as it presents itself to the railway manager 
and to the regulating body; and there can be no substantial differ- 
ence between their solutions of it, if each gives due weight to both = 
the private and the public rights and interests involved. It willbe _ é 
desirable to review the methods the railways themselves have used edge 


REGULATION 


in dealing with the problem of car service before discussing the Si ~ 


problem presented by regulation of car service. 

Even under the system of car interchange in force before normal 
conditions were disturbed by the entrance of the country into the | 
Great War, the railway industry of the United States, in its han- ‘ 
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- dling of car equipment, bore some of the aspects of a single system. 
The complexity of the problem of car service, even under normal 
" ? conditions, had constantly grown greater. It had been influenced 
by the number of conflicting interests involved, which had increased 
in number through the advent of new and the dissolution of pre- 
viously consolidated organizations; by the great extent of territory 
through which car equipment was handled; by the development of 
specialization in the adoption of equipment for the handling of 
_ particular commodities; but more than all by the aggregate increase 
in the demands of industry for adequate equipment facilities, the 
ae 4 “ occasional scarcity of equipment, and a recognition of the economic 
necessity, under any condition, of securing the best possible utiliza- 
tion of existing equipment. However important the problem may 
be under normal conditions, its importance is greatly magnified 
when, as now, it is essential that every item of transportation equip- 
_ ment be made to perform its full part in carrying out the purposes 
which we are engaged in the war. POD 
ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM Aq 


. The general term ‘‘car service” is commonly used to designate 
all that concerns the handling of the car as a vehicle of transporta- 
tion, not only as between one railway and another, but also as 
between railways and the shipper or consignee. On June 30, 1916, 
_ according to the statistics of railways compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there were in service in this country ap- 
_ proximately two and one-half millions of freight cars. Of these, 
about 2,300,000 were owned by railway companies, and the rest by 
private car line companies, mining companies, etc. The number of 
the different classes of cars owned by the railways were as follows: — 
1,024,418 
buss 136,719 
The mileage of all railways in the United States on the same 


ay date was 250,210 miles. There are then on the railways of the 
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United States approximately 9 freight cars per mile of railway. 
The ownership of these cars, excluding those of private ownership, 
is in the hands of about 1,000 railway companies. The number 
owned by each company varies from a few cars to upwards of 250,000. 


Joint Use or Car EQUIPMENT 


The plan under which railways have for many years used equip- 
ment interchangeably is the result of voluntary action on the part 
of railways themselves to the end of securing greater facility of 
operation and hence more efficient service. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has always recognized the commercial necessity 
of through shipments, and consequently the movement of cars over 
other than the owning roads; and, indeed, the original Act to Regu- 
late Commerce seems to recognize it, though in a negative way. 
The Act, approved on February 4, 1887, provides that 

Itis unlawful . . . . toenterintoany . . agreement . 
to prevent . . . . the carriage of freight fom being continuous from 
place of shipment to place of destination . . . . by carriage in different 


cars, unless . . . . such interruption was made for some necessary purpose 
nd and without intent to interrupt continuous carriage, etc. 


In a decision! rendered November 13, 1911, the Commission 
affirmatively defined the duties of the carriers with reference to a 
unified service: 

The railroads of the country are called upon to so unite themselves that they 
will constitute one national system; they must establish through routes, keep 
these routes open and in operation, furnish all the necessary facilities for trans- 
portation, make reasonable and proper rules of practice as between themselves 
and the shippers, and as between each other. 


Wuy Tuere Is a 


s If cars performed service only upon the road by which they 
are owned, there would be no problem of car service regulation in 
the sense in which it now exists. Between railways, as distinguished 
from those phases of the problem that arise between railways on 
the one hand and shippers and consignees on the other, the ques- 
tions to be settled are predicated upon the ownership of the a 
and their service upon other than the owning line. For this reason, 
the problem of car service is of chief importance in times of add nm 


Central, 22 1. C. C. 39. 
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As of equipment to meet the requirements of shippers—“ car shortage.” 
Since ‘‘car shortage”’ does not always mean a deficiency of equip- 
ment upon all the railways considered as one transportation system, 
_ but frequently means only that cars wanted in the West are de- 
_ tained in the East, or vice versa, it is clear that some definite plan of 
distribution should be determined upon for securing the maximum 
< of service from each car with the minimum of infringement upon 
Fg ee the rights of ownership. 
Re * A fundamental principle has been laid down by the American 
, a Railway Association that every railroad is entitled to the use of cars 
equal to its ownership. As a financial proposition it would seem 
- that a road is entitled either to the service of its owned cars, in 
_ which case it would-be expected that their earnings would pay inter- 
est on the investment.and a fair average yearly earning plus an 
Des amount sufficient to keep them in repair and to provide for deprecia- 
a tion; or, if the cars are in the service of or detained on other roads, to 
receive from the holding road compensation sufficient to cover these 
several items. This is, in its simple form, the end to be attained. 
It would seem, perhaps, that the application of a fixed mileage 


or per diem charge for the service or detention of a car upon a foreign 


in all cases. Both systems have been tried. Neither has proved 
wholly satisfactory. Up to 1902, except in a few experimental 
instances, the only basis upon which a road received payment for 
= the use of its cars on a foreign road was at a rate varying in different 
years from one and one-half cents to three-fourths of a cent per mile. 
The main objection to the plan was that charges did not accrue 
-when a car was not moving. It might conveniently be used as a 
warehouse while cars belonging to the road holding it were engaged 
in more profitable service. It is not necessary to mention the 
possibility of error in reporting mileage. However, it is much 
easier to check up the service of a car by days than by miles; and in 
the railways American Railway Association 


“daily rental while its cars are in possession of other roads, which w “ith 
numerous changes in rate and conditions of application have since 
remained the basis of settlement of car service between railways. 
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Two Views oF CAR SERVICE | 


With the development of the American railway system there | 
have developed two schools of opinion as to the rights of railways 
to the possession and use of rolling stock. One rests on the basis 
that all car service rules that have ever been in force, except as 
they may have been locally modified within recent months to meet 
emergency conditions, recognize the fact that ownership of a car 
involves a right to its prompt return after it has performed its 
immediate function in the through service on which it had been 
forwarded. The second school of opinion assumes that the creation 
of through routes and joint rates has in effect created a pool of all 
cars used in such service, and that existing rules do not effectually 
regulate the service in the pool. 

The Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association, in formulating the two views above set forth, reported 
in March, 1916, that, whatever the solution of the problem, the 
efficiency of the rules in force had not been proved because of the 
lack of their enforcement. It then gave notice that, beginning on 
June 1, 1916, it would act not only as a mediator in disputed mat- 
ters, as heretofore, but also would enforce the rules by the imposi- 
tion of the penalties the rules authorized. The Commission found 
it had not sufficient authority to deal with the existing situation. 
The same emergency called for putting into effect certain changes 
in the rules and finally for the adoption of a revised code of rules, 
which in turn has been upset in their operation by the transporta- 
tion necessities of a nation actively engaged in war. 

Car equipment is conveniently considered in two general classes. 
Special equipment, for example, open cars, ordinarily involves an 
empty return movement. Under normal conditions its service 
seems to have been fairly regulated by the rules in force. ‘‘ Legal 
tender” equipment, for example, box cars, may be and ordinarily 
is, loaded at any time at any point in any direction when there is 
traffic. The use of this class of equipment could not be effectively 
regulated under the rules formerly in force governing special equip- 
ment, because of a general recognition of the economic waste in- 
volved in returning an empty box car directly to its home road when 
by a diversion it could advantageously be loaded for movement in 
another direction. There has therefore been in effect for years a 
practically unregulated pool of this equipment. The result has been 
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seemingly adequate supply were unable to furnish cars, while 

roads with a less adequate supply were able to meet all demands 

because of their tenacity of hold upon foreign cars. The unregu- 

lated pool is therefore particularly unjust during times of car short- 

age to originating lines that have provided their quota, or more 

than their quota, of cars. It is likewise unjust to the public served 

by those lines which, without fault of their own, have been short of 

cars. In times of surplus, the unregulated pool is a source of injus- 

tice to distributing lines, because they are unable to get rid of the 
surplus equipment and are forced to pay per diem charges. 

The situation and the remedy were summed up by the Com- 

mission on Car Service in 1913. The following paragraphs are 

extracted from its report of that date: 


To be just to the railroads themselves and to the public generally, this pool 
should be regulated, to the end that there shall be secured to every road the use, 
when it needs them, of its quota of “legal tender” equipment (whether its own or 

_ the equivalent in foreign cars) or, in the alternative, compensation in money for 
the difference. Such regulation can be made effective only by the abandonment 
of the right to physical return to the owner of its own cars, and the substitution 
of the right to possession and use by each line of “legal tender” cars in kind equiv- 
alent to the cars by it owned and contributed to the pool. 

The objections to recognizing a box car pool in the past have rested largely on 
_ the desire of roads which have supplied their quota of “legal tender’ equipment, 
and have maintained it on high standards, to be assured of the use of cars measur- 
ing up to their standards. The answer is, that in practice existing car service 

rules have not secured this result so far as box cars are concerned. 


It is true that the force of the objections to a box car pool is 

eel augmented by the inequalities in construction, in strength, equip- 

22 ment, capacity and cost of maintenance, of the box cars contributed 

, % this irregular pool by the different roads. But it is also true that 

these inequalities are gradually disappearing. The adoption of a 

’ standard box car should remove the last objection to such a pool 

ie and would besides be attended with a considerable saving in cost 
building. 

a - While there was, as before stated, no fair opportunity to test 
completely the effect of enforcement of the car service rules formerly 
in force, the new system adopted since this country entered the war 
seems to have tended to demonstrate the efficiency of pooling in 


securing a maximum of service from each car and a minimum of de- 
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lay to the shipper in meeting requisitions. During the s six months 
ending with September, 1917, the railways handled 14 per cent more 
freight than in the corresponding months of last year with sub- 
stantially no increase in equipment. Though establishing a virtual 
pool of box cars, the new rules recognize the right of the owner to the 
prompt return of special equipment and this is doubtless for the 
good of the service as well as a recognition of ownership rights. 
The roads that have an adequate supply of special equipment— 
coal, refrigerator or automobile cars—doubtless have them because 
of the amount of traffic originating on their roads requiring such 
facilities. It would neither be fair to them nor in the interests of 
the highest efficiency, except in emergency, to use this equipment 
for purposes for which the ordinary box car would serve as well or 
better. Recently, however, a pool of the coal cars of the Eastern 
Railways has been temporarily established. 

The principal features of the system developed by the Com- 
mission on Car Service under the authority conferred upon it as a 
war measure and acting in coédperation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been the transfer of equipment from one 
section of the country to another where there was a greater need for 
it; and the success of its efforts to secure a greater efficiency of 
movement and loading of cars. Local shortages have been reduced 
by the transfer to needy localities of the required equipment col- 
lected in comparatively small lots from a large number of roads. 
More than 200,000 cars have been thus transferred. Until the 
usual increase in volume of traffic in the late fall and the inevitable 
slowing down of movement in the early days of winter, this system 
of handling by one authority had operated to reduce unfilled requisi- 
tions for cars from 148,000 cars on May 1, to 34,000 on September 1, 
though, as before stated, 14 per cent more traffic had been handled 
than during the corresponding months of the previous year. The 
increase in traffic handled was partly due, also, to the increased 
mileage per car per day, in which the efforts of the railways were 
greatly assisted by the codperation of shippers, as they were also in 
the loading of cars more fully to capacity. So far as box cars are 
concerned, the present rules and the flexible system under which 
they are in force seem to afford the best means available for handling 
car service. The designation, from time to time, of commodities 
that we or _ not be transported in open cars or special equip- 
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ment, has a tendency to minimize the economic waste iavidvedt in 
the usual empty return movement. Though designated as emer- 
gency measures, the rules and their application are based on effi- 
ciency of service. 

The power conferred upon one body to regulate car supply 
as exigencies may require seems to provide for fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the economic phase of the question; and the right of 
appeal concerning the handling and use of equipment by a foreign 
_ road affords means for equitable financial adjustment. The slogan 
of the service is: ‘In all cases, keep the cars moving, and settle 
differences of opinion afterward.”’ 

As already intimated, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


by aet of Congress on May 29, 1917, was given express authority to 


_ regulate car service. The act defines the term “‘car service’’ as in- 
cluding “the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, and 
_ return of cars used in the transportation of property.” It requires 
every carrier to ‘‘establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable 
rules, regulations and practises with respect to car service,’’ and 
gives the Commission authority to ‘“‘suspend the operation of any 
rules, regulations or practises then established with respect to 
ear service for such time as may be determined by the Commission, 
and also authority to make such direction with respect to car service 
. as in its opinion will best promote car service in the 
: interest of the public and the commerce of the people.” 

In the administration of this law the Commission in July, 


1917, organized a division of car service, which, under the reor- 


ganization of the Commission, has been changed to the Bureau of 


Car Service. It is evident, however, that the Commission believes 


that the railways through their own Commission on Car Service 
have been doing all they could to secure the greatest efficiency in 
the use of cars; for its Bureau of Car Service has thus far devoted 
itself chiefly to coéperating with the railways’ Commission on Car 
Service. The Interstate Commerce Commission says in its annua! 


‘report for 1917: 


- Where occasion requires, orders or directions will issue under the car service 
act and directly to the carrier or the carriers directly concerned. Subject to this 

- fundamental principle, the Commission is availing itself, and will continue to avail 
itself, of codperative effort on the part of the carriers’ Commission on Car Service. 
The present is peculiarly a time for the avoidance of unnecessary 


eu expense and duplication of work, and it has seemed to the Commission desirable 
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to utilize to the fullest extent all means for insuring maximum efficiency in the 
handling of cars. 

That the spirit and manner in which the Commission has gone 
about its regulation of car service thus far have been effective in 
furthering the object it mentions—viz., “insuring maximum effi- 
ciency in the handling of cars’’—is unquestionable. In periods of 
heavy traffic, such as the present when there are not enough cars to 
move all the freight, the great problems of car service, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of the managements of the railways, or 
that of the regulating authority, are, first, that of putting cars where 
they are most needed, and, second, that of securing the utmost 
service from each car. With equal information as to the conditions, 
the decision of the railways’ Commission on Car Service and that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Car Service 
as to where cars are the most needed are pretty sure to be the same. 
Likewise, with the same information as to conditions, their décisions 
are pretty sure to be the same as to the best methods of securing 
the greatest efficiency in the utilization of cars. But it does not 
follow that government regulation of car service is superfluous. 
The railway man naturally looks at the problem from the railway 
standpoint. The representative of the government naturally looks 
at it from the standpoint of the public. Friendly codéperation 
between the representatives of the government and the officers 
of the railroads is desirable in order adequately to protect and 
promote the interests of both railwaysand public. = = 
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REGULATION OF CAR SERVICE UNDER GOVERNMENT 
ith ev CONTROL OF OPERATION lirgot_=ti Juods 


The existence of freight car shortage since March, 1916, and 
especially in the last two months, resulting in increased cost of 
living and widespread suffering to, millions of our population, has 
compelled consideration of causes and methods of relief. There 
have been such shortages in the past, but they have been temporary, 

due largely to seasonal demands. 
ob oft 


CaR Swortaces since 1907 = 


Owing to the phenomenal prosperity during the year 1907) 
there were two periods of car shortage in that year, one during the 
_ mid-summer months when the maximum shortage reached 30,370 
cars, the other during the last three months of the year when the 
shortage on December 24 reached 208,586 cars. During the fol- 
lowing years of 1908 and the greater portion of 1909 there was busi- 
ness depression, and the number of idle cars reached on April 29, 
1908, a maximum of 413,338 cars. During October and November 
of 1909 there was a small shortage. During 1911 there was no 
shortage. In the fall of 1912 the shortage reached a maximum on 
November 7 of 51,259 cars. During the latter part of October, 
1913, there was another small shortage, with no shortage for 1914, 
the first year of the European war. The surplus of idle cars ex- 
tended throughout the year 1915, with a maximum on April 1 of 


327,084 cars. In 1916, however, owing to the tremendous demands 
ss upon the United States by the allied powers for munitions and 
supplies, there was a shortage on March 1 of 19,537 cars. Begin- 


ning with September 1, 1916, the car shortage increased until it 
- attained 114,908 cars on November 1, with almost an equal number 


on December 1. On January 1, 1917 the car shortage had been 


reduced to about 62,000, but during that month it increased to 
over 100,000 cars. The shortage continued throughout the year 
and January of this year finds the situation more aggravated than 
at any other period of our history. 
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Car Suppiy 


For the last ten years about 135,000 freight cars on the average 
_ have been ordered and about 2,500,000 are nowin use, but only about 
- 80,000 were ordered during 1917, a material reduction notwith- 
- standing the increased demands of traffic. ‘Prices, labor, material, 
deliveries and lack of funds have all contributed to keep the rail- 
roads out of the market.” In the testimony presented to the New- 
lands Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, representatives 
of the railroads declared that, owing to various causes and particu- 
larly to the regulatory control exercised not merely by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission but also by the several state com- 
missions, it was impossible to secure sufficient funds to finance the 
roads, and, as a consequence, orders for new cars, locomotives and 
other rolling stock have not been given and the normal increased 
demand therefor on the part of some roads has not been met. 

This testimony, taken together with the declaration made sev- 
eral years ago by Mr. James J. Hill that “the railroads of the coun- 
try must invest over five billion dollars for enlargement of facilities 
upon roads now existing,’’ leads to the conclusion that the present 
car shortage, to a considerable extent, is due to the underequipment 
of the roads. While it is true, as declared by the Supreme Court 
of the United States,' “‘That it would be unreasonable to under- 
take to require a carrier to provide facilities which would meet 
every condition that might arise,” nevertheless, common carriers 
should provide sufficient equipment to take care of seasonal de- 
mands, for these are recurrent, can be anticipated with reasonable 
certainty, and should be provided against. ll efficiently managed 
public utilities seek to take care of the peak load, and while this 
may mean keeping idle part of the equipment even for the greater 
portion of the time, the convenience of the public must be met. 


Some Causes or Car SHORTAGE 


Some of the causes for existing paralysis of transportation are 
the following: 
1. Lack of adequate yard, trackage, warehouse and elevator facilities, espe- 


cially in large manufacturing and producing centers and at terminal points at 
the seaboard. 


& R. R. v. 201 U. 8. 321. 
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2. Lack of sufficient cars and motive power and inefficient operation. 
3. The holding of cars by shippers and consignees for speculative purposes 
and the failure of consignees to unload promptly. 
_ Lack of ocean carrying space. 
=5. The slow movement of freight and shortage of cars resulting from the 


practice of carriers in permitting reconsignment of cars and the extent to which 
shippers have availed themselves of reconsignment. 

The car statistics furnished by the American Railway Associa- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Commission show an unprecee 
dented movement of cars from middle and western producing centers 
toward the Atlantic and Gulf port terminals for consignment abroad. 
Inadequate warehouse, elevator and other facilities at these ter- 
minals and lack of ocean carrying space has resulted in unprece- 
dented congestion, thousands of cars being held on terminal tracks 
for days, weeks and even months, awaiting unloading. This con- 
gestion has prevented the prompt movement of unloaded cars west- 
ward to their home lines. Notwithstanding embargoes declared 
by western roads on eastbound = the congestion has been 
only partially relieved. 


Car Service LEGISLATION 


Car service rules initiated by the carriers and voluntarily 
ahesmhed to have existed for several years. These rules regulated 
the exchange, interchange and return of cars, prescribed per diem 
charges and penalties for the violation of these rules. During 
periods of lax and normal freight movement rules were generally 
obeyed, but during periods of car shortage or congestion they were 
openly violated and penalties were not enforced because of fear of 
loss of traffic or retaliation. There was neither inclination nor 
power of enforcement. 

During the latter part of 1916 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
_ mission made repeated efforts to get the American Railway Asso- 
- ciation, through its car service committee, to enforce its own rules, 
but failed notwithstanding the fact that the executives of some of 
the leading roads gave ready and effective support. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, to relieve a situation growing constantly more des- 
_ perate, after notice of hearing, issued an order on January 18, 1917, 
modifying the car service rules of the American Railway Associa- 
tion by requiring the carriers to return to their owners without 
diversion or misuse all foreign open-top cars and all railroad owned 
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‘meal refrigerator, heater, ventilator and insulated cars after 4 
being unloaded at destination, either loaded or empty, (a) direct -. : 
belonging to direct connections, (b) through the proper home route i 
if belonging to other than direct connections, or in accordance with 
such rules as may be found reasonable and be prescribed, and to 
return all other foreign freight cars to their owners in accordance _ ay wey 
with car-service rules 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the American Railway Asso- _ % = 
ciation, or to effect a relocation of such cars in accordance with ‘ge 
such other rules as may be found reasonable and be prescribed. 
This order was to have become effective April 15, 1917. War i 3 
having been declared April 6, on April 11 the chief executive officers igets ¥ 
of the railroads met and resolved “That during the present war — el ¢ 
they will codrdinate their operations in a continental railway sys- oe. * 
tem . . . . to produce a maximum of national transportation soe i 
efficiency”’ and created the organization necessary to effect this 
object. A car service committee was appointed and through itan 
earnest and partially successful effort was made to abate car short- Be 
age and congestion. cao 
Owing to the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was not unanimous in its order and report of January 18, 1917, due 
to doubts as to its authority to prescribe general rules relative to 54 
interchange of cars, and the recommendation of the Commission — 
that the “‘punch”’ of law was necessary to secure prompt and uni- 
versal observance, Congress passed, &nd on May 29, 1917 the Presi- 
dent approved the Car Service Act, defining “car service” asinclud- _ 
ing “the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and return 
of cars used in the transportation of property by any carrier subject 
to the Act to Regulate Commerce” and making it the duty of every | 
such carrier “to establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable _ 
rules, regulations and practices with respect to car service.” It 
was further provided that: 
The commission shall, after hearing, on a complaint or upon its own initita- —__ 
tive without complaint, establish reasonable rules, regulations, and practices with ; 
respect to car service, including the classification of cars, compensation to be paid 
for the use of any car not owned by any such common carrier and the penalties 
or other sanctions for nonobservance of such rules. 
Whenever the commission shall be of opinion that necessity exists for imme- 
diate action with respect to the supply or use of cars for transportation of prop- 


erty, the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either upon — 
complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, at once, if it so orders, | 
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without answer or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, and 
with or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a report, according as 
the commission may determine, to suspend the operation of any or all rules, regu- 
lations, or practices then established with respect to car service for such time as 
may be determined by the commission, and also authority to make such just and 
reasonable directions with respect to car service during such time as in its opinion 
will best promote car service in the interest of the public and the commerce of 
the people. 

To carry out these broad powers effectively the Commission 
on July 9, 1917, created the Bureau of Car Service, through which 
it has undertaken to regulate this service throughout the United 
States in codperation with the carriers’ committee. Much good 
has already been accomplished and thousands of cars, irrespective 
of ownership, have been ordered from congested centers to the 
South and West where shortages existed. Car equipment has been 
pooled to expedite movement of coal to Lake Erie and Atlantic 
ports. The use of open-top cars has been denied to industries not 

ntial in war production. 2 

How Car Service Can Be INcREASED 

Car service can be increased through voluntary effort on the 
part of shippers and carriers and through regulation. Shippers can 
load cars 10 per cent above their stenciled carrying capacity; ship 
full instead of less than carloads lots; increase their storage room; 
install effective loading and unloading devices; order no more cars 
than needed; regulate their shipment as far as possible so as to 
avoid a glutted or congested terminal market; purchase coal and 
other supplies at times when traffic is slack; join with other shippers 
to make a full carload billed to a common destination; coéperate 
with carriers in establishing “sailing days.”’ 

The carriers can on their own motion expedite traffic move- 
ment by reducing the 15 per cent of locomotives ordinarily under 
repair to 10 per cent, thereby adding 3,325 to the number in service ; 
increase the average per diem run of locomotives from 75 to 90 
miles, thereby in effect adding 3,300 locomotives; reduce the num- 
ber of cars now normally under repair from 6.5 per cent to 4 per 
cent and thereby release 64,000 cars for active service; increase the 
average per diem run of freight cars from 25 to 30 miles and thereby 
add 20 per cent or 515,000 cars to the existing equipment. 

If these suggestions making for efficiency were even partially 
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carried out by shippers and carriers there would be no question "ere 
car shortage to solve at this time. While there has been anearnest 
and patriotic spirit manifested throughout the country to get the __ > 
most use out of cars and locomotives, the compulsion of law and sy. 
regulation made pursuant thereto has been found necessary. me iad 


REGULATED CAR SERVICE 


_ The car service rules voluntarily adopted years ago by the 
carriers have, since the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- _ 
mission of January 17, 1917, with the modification already referred 
to and under the Car Service Act, become laws capable of 
rigid enforcement. Existing rules approved by the Commission 
expedite traffic by allowing carriers to make a per diem charge per 
car for the use by another carrier with a makXimum of $1.25 per — 
day; to make a charge for the diversion of a foreign car; to charge 
demurrage against shippers for detaining cars after the two days’ 
free time allowed for unloading; to make a charge for the recon- 
signment privilege. The purpose of these charges is not to increase 
the revenues of the carriers but to hasten the return of cars to the 
owning road and the loading and unloading of cars. The more 
rapidly this is done the less cars will be required. Slow movement 
means congestion. Doubling the number of cars without hasten- 
ing their movement will only add to the congestion. 

In time of emergency the Commission can suspend, with or 
without notice, hearing or the making or filing of a report, the opera- 
tion of any existing rules, regulations or practices with respect to 
car service and can make such just and reasonable directions as 
will best promote such service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people. Only recently the demurrage rates were 
increased to a maximum of $5 per day to lessen congestion. That 
high demurrage rates reduce by one-half the time consumed by 
shippers and consignees in loading and unloading, the experiences of 
California and Canada fully attest. 

Congress could greatly increase car efficiency by standardizing 
cars, locomotives and other equipment. It has already standard- 
ized air brakes, automatic couplers, running boards, grab irons, 


_ ladders, sill steps and hand brakes in the interest of safety. Stan- 


dardization of cars and equipment will result in efficiency as surely 
as it has already done in the manufacture of automobiles. There 
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are almost as many types of cars as there are railroad systems. As 
they pass from system to system they must be repaired from time 
to time while on lines remote from the owning line and where nec- 
essary spare parts are not obtainable: delay or an imperfect job 
results. In 1914 the railroads hauled one empty for every two 
loaded cars, due in large measure “‘to the design and construction 
of freight cars, which are for the greater part designed for special 
service, rendering them incapable of transporting a load except in 
one direction with a given commodity.” Hopper coal cars are an 
example. With standardization, a type of car could be built that 
would be readily unloadable and fitted for a back haul. If unifica- 
tion of control is to result from the war, standardization may follow 
naturally and without legislation. It should come gradually, even 


as a result of legislation, and should apply only to new equipment. 


Reeunation or Car Service UnNpER GovERNMENT CONTROL 


5 
By proclamation of December 26, 1917, and under the Act of 
August 29, 1916, and the Resolution of April 6, 1917 declaring war 
against Germany, the President, through the Secretary of War, 
took possession and assumed control at twelve o’clock noon of De- 
cember 28, 1917, “of each and every system of transportation and 
the appurtenances thereof located wholly or in part within the 
boundaries of the continental United States’’ consisting of railroads, 
etc. The proclamation gives to the Director General of Railroads 
appointed thereunder, power to issue orders, general or special, 
which shall be paramount, even though they override existing stat- 
utes and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission or of state 
commissions. 
Conceding the constitutionality of the grant of such power, it 
is evident that existing car service rules applicable in time of peace 
and under private ownership may be materially modified or even 
abrogated now that the roads are taken over, under the war power. 
Already the Director General has requested the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to change demurrage rates to a maximum of $10 
per car. In his first order issued December 29, he ordered all trans- 
portation systems to be operated as a national system, and “all 
terminals, ports, locomotives, rolling stock and other transportation 
facilities” to be fully utilized without — —~— — This 
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gives sanction to pooling of equipment, already practiced since last 
May as to freight cars, by the Railroads War Board. 

The unification of the roads and surrender of control by their 
owners of all equipment will be the most salutary kind of revolution, 
a revolution which in large part will remain whether the roads are 
returned to the owners after the war or are controlled or owned by 
the government. Unified government control during this war will 
make the freight car as current as a dollar bill and be governed by 
the same economic law—go where it can be used. It will be as 
responsive to the needs of traffic as the Pullman car is to “the needs 
of the traveling public.” If this be true, then fewer car service 
rules will be necessary during the war. 

Under order No. 1 of the Director General, designation of 
routes by shippers, heretofore authorized by law, are to be disre- 
_ garded to promote speed and efficiency, cross hauling of freight and 
use of circuitous or long-haul routes are to be discontinued for the 
same purpose as are also traffic agreements between carriers. The 
result of this order will make it possible to discharge many men, 
eliminate advertising, maintenance of needless offices and effect 


other economies, but the greater cost of government management as 


a rule, may offset the savings, if past experience is any guide. 
Before the proclamation of December 26, the railroads, in the 
interest of coal conservation and to release train crews and locomo- 
tives to haul freight and to relieve congestion, had abandoned many 
of their passenger trains, especially in eastern territory. In fur- 
therance of this movement the Director General has ordered “so 
far as practicable, the annulment of passenger trains which interfere 
with giving necessary freight service.”’ Hundreds of passenger 
trains have already been taken off and a reduction of 20 per cent of 
through trains is contemplated, On the passenger trains still re- 
maining, the use of private and observation cars has been aban- 
_doned and the use of sleeping and parlor cars on daylight runs, 
because of their weight and restricted seating capacity, are to be 
dispensed with. As passenger traffic is diminished, freight traffic 
ean be increased and speeded up and the winning of the war made 
possible. To do this, who will not be willing to make some sacrifice? 
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a ~ Railway congestion may result from two wholly distinct forms 
‘@ inadequacy, so far as concerns equipment; an inadequate supply 
_ of equipment, or inadequate utilization of equipment already in ser- 
vice. Having first ascertained which particular form of inadequacy 
is responsible for some specific experience in congestion, it becomes 
_ possible to determine what shall be the proper remedy. Govern- 
ment control over the American railway system, which became 
_ effective as the calendar year 1917 was drawing to a close, was made 
“necessary partly by the congested condition of railway traffic, es- 
pecially in the eastern section of the United States. To arrive at 
an estimate of the equipment and other facility needs of the railways 
while under government control, it is advisable briefly to review 
recent traffic history, to ascertain what steps led up to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation taking over the railways, and finally to attempt 
a forecast of the probable traffic developments and physical needs 
of the near future. 

For the sake of clearness and convenience, certain terms will be 
used throughout this article to convey certain specific meanings, as 
follows: “Period of government control” will be used to include 
such period after the declaration of peace as may be assigned (either 
by Congressional or Presidential action) for the retention of the 
lines. The term “railway facilities” throughout the article will 
denote the general railway plant, including roadway and track, 
bridges, stations and other structures, with the sole exception of 
equipment. ‘‘ Equipment” will refer to the movable part of the 
plant, including locomotives and cars of all kinds. “ Motive power” 
will refer to locomotives, while “rolling stock”’ will be used to apply 
to cars as distinguished from locomotives. Inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion will center almost wholly on freight traffic problems, “roll- 
ing stock’’ will indicate freight cars unless otherwise specified. 

The railways of the United States are under constant obliga- 
tion not only to maintain their facilities and equipment, including 
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repairs, retirements, and ordinary replacements, but also to add 
such new facilities and new equipment each year as will enable them 
to keep up with the growth of traffic. There is a clear distinction 
between maintenance of the railway plant at normal level, and such 
improvements and betterments as represent additions to the plant. 
The cost of maintenance is an operating expense, met from current 
revenues and chargeable to ‘maintenance of way and structures” 
and ‘‘maintenance of equipment’ accounts. The cost of additions 
is a capital charge, whether the new facilities and equipment are 

_ paid for out of surplus earnings or are financed by the sale of securi- 
ties. The distinction is not only one of accounting, but also reflects 

_ the purposes for which maintenance and additions are carried out. _ 
Maintenance work is designed to keep a railway in condition to” 
meet the normal traffic demands that, judging by past records, will _ 
be made upon it; new additions are made to care for the added 
traffic that is expected to develop from the growing needs of a 
community, or to promote economy and efficiency in operation. 

_ These distinctions should be borne clearly in mind, as they have 
a definite bearing on any discussion of physical railway needs. 
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GrowtH or Trarric, EQUIPMENT AND FaciLitiges To 1917 


Growth of railway traffic has been astonishingly great in recent 
years. From 1908 to 1915 the annual increase in tons of revenue 
and non-revenue freight carried one mile, or ton-miles, was less than 

_ 4 per cent, while the number of passengers carried one mile, or 
passenger-miles, increased less than 2 per cent per year. Since 
1915, however, both forms of traffic have grown by leaps and 
bounds. The calendar year 1916 showed an increase in freight 
traffic over the fiscal year 1915 (ended June 30) of about a third, the 
increase being from a little over 300 billion ton-miles to about 400 
billion ton-miles. This was the growth of a period of eighteen 
months. The calendar year 1917 showed an increase over 1916 of 
not less than 10 per cent, which would place the 1917 traffic in the 
neighborhood of 450 billion ton-miles. For the thirty-month period 
from July 1, 1915, to December 31, 1917, this represents an in- _ 
crease from about 300 billion to 450 billion ton-miles, or 50 per cent. 
Similarly, passenger-miles increased from 32 billion in the fiscal 
year 1915 to 35 billion in the calendar year 1916, an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent in eighteeen months. The passenger 
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business in 1917 was unustally heavy, partly owing to the demands 
of war travel, and partly to heavy troop movements. While exact 
figures are not as yet available regarding the passenger traffic of 
1917, it was approximately 15 per cent greater than in 1916, which 
would make it not less than 40 billion passenger-miles. This is an 
increase for the period from 32 billion to 40 billion passenger- 
miles, or about 25 per cent. 

We have thus presented an extraordinary picture of traffic in- 
creases as between the annual periods ended July 1, 1915, and 
December 31, 1917, as follows: 

Ton-miles, from 300 billion to 450 billion a year, or 50 per cent. 

Passenger-miles, from 32 billion to 40 billion a year, or 25 per 

cent. 

The significance of these astounding figures will be made ap- 
parent in our discussion of physical needs. 

Railway mileage has increased but slowly during the past few 
years, the average annual increase being about a thousand miles. 
This refers to miles of line, or first main track. Increase in addi- 
tional trackage, such as second, third and fourth tracks, yard tracks, 
and sidings, constructed to enable railways to handle a more inten- 
sive traffic, has been more rapid than in miles of line. Additional 
trackage has been growing recently at the rate of nearly 2,500 miles 
a year. Applying these annual rates to the thirty-month period 
from July 1, 1915, to December 31, 1917, the best available figures } 
make it appear that miles of line increased about 2,500 miles, and 
additional tracks about 6,000 miles. While this represents a con- 
siderable amount of new construction, it is an increase in line mile- 
age of only 1 per cent, and in additional track mileage of about 5 
per cent. Recollection that freight traffic increased 50 per cent 
during the same period and passenger traffic 25 per cent will lead 
to a realization of the additional traffic burden thrown on each mile 
of line in 1917 as compared with 1915. In fact, traffic density as 
measured by ton-miles and passenger-miles per mile of line in- 
creased 48 per cent in the case of freight traffic and 24 per cent in 
the case of passenger traffic. This burden fell primarily on the 
railway staff, secondarily on the terminal facilities, motive power, 
and rolling stock, freight and passenger, and lastly on the — 
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a, ro onto the railways, was there a corresponding increase in the 
amount of equipment in service and available to handle the traffic? 
Detailed figures are not available to December 31, 1917, but it is 
possible to approximate an answer to this query. During the eigh- ; 
teen months from July 1, 1915, to December 31, 1916, the increase 
in number of steam locomotives in railway service was less than 2 | 
per cent, the increase in freight cars was considerably less than 1 per 
cent, and in passenger cars approximately 1 per cent. The year 
1917 offers a most complex record as to the construction and dis- 
tribution of new equipment, and as will be shown a little later, the 
demands of our allies and of our own armies in France drew off much 
of the production originally intended for the American railways. 
It probably does not overstate the case to say that as a whole 1917 
did not add over 1 per cent to the supply either of locomotives, or 
of freight and passenger cars, which would make the number in ser- 
vice on December 31, 1917, greater than on July 1, 1915, by about 
3 per cent in the case of locomotives and about 2 per cent in the case | 
‘of cars. Thus with an added 2 or 3 per cent of equipment, and an 
additional 1 to 5 per cent of trackage, the railways in 1917 Sof 
handling 25 to 50 per cent more traffic than in 1915!" 

The answer to what seems at first sight a most puzzling riddle 
may be found partly in the fact that 1915 was a year of low traffic, 
partly in the monthly freight efficiency reports issued by the Rail- 
roads’ War Board beginning with April, 1917. Such great increases 
in traffic as have just been indicated could not have been handled 
merely by taking up the slack of 1915, but must have been met either 
by greatly increasing railway facilities or by utilizing existing facili- 
ties to a much greater degree than formerly. We have seen that 
mileage and equipment showed very moderate rates of growth from 
1915 to 1917, while traffic was growing by tremendous leaps; the 
first alternative, that of increased facilities, is therefore untenable. 
That the second alternative must more nearly approximate the 
correct solution is confirmed by the War Board efficiency reports 
and by the testimony of close students of the period. During the 
first eight months of the War Board’s operations (April to November 
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1 Owing to the continually increasing size and capacity of equipment, and to 
improvements in other facilities, railway facilities do not need to increase pro- 
portionally so fast as traffic. My emphasis is merely on the very wide margin 
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inclusive) the average load per loaded car increased from 24.8 tons 
in 1916 to 27.1 tons in 1917, or 9.3 per cent; the number of tons 
hauled per train increased from 626 tons to 672 tons, or 7.3 per cent; 
finally, the daily mileage of locomotives increased 1.9 per cent. This 
resulted in a saving of 32 million train-miles and 1,350 million car- 
miles. That is, even with heavier loading, which might logically 
have tended to slow up the movement of trains over the tracks, the 
drive for efficiency inaugurated by the Railroads’ War Board had 
- its result in greater carloads joined together in heavier trains, 
traveling longer distances each day than formerly. Combining 
these different factors into one, each freight locomotive during the 
seven-month period of 1917 hauled a greater amount of traffic, 
measured in terms of ton-miles, by 11.1 per cent, than during the 
-_ gorresponding period of 1916, while similarly each freight car carried 
 @ greater traffic by 9.9 per cent. Available statistics on passenger 
traffic efficiency are far less definite and complete than those for the 
freight traffic, but with the same equipment limitations as in the 
case of freight, on the one hand, and similar increases in passenger 
traffic on the other hand, the use of each locomotive and car in 
the passenger service must also have increased greatly. 
The comparisons of the preceding paragraph are all of 1917 
- with 1916, and portray considerable gains in efficiency in 1917. We 
have already seen that the year 1916 showed great traffic increases 
as compared with 1915, and with but slight additions to equipment 
. and other facilities. It seems safe to assume, therefore, that operat- 
ing efficiency in 1916 was at a higher level than in 1915, and this in 
spite of the fact that 1915 was a year of business depression, when 
f railway facilities were not being utilized to the fullest. If the effi- 
- ciency of 1916 was greater than that of 1915, while the efficiency 
of 1917 was considerably greater than in 1916, it follows that the 
4 two-year gain in efficiency was more than considerable. 
The foregoing review of growth of traffic, of equipment, and of 
. “ facilities to 1917 brings us to the prospects and needs of the period 
of government control. At the outset we are confronted with the 
annoying fact that difficult as it may be to picture the immediate 
past and grasp the present, it is almost impossible to outline the 
future, even in the most sketchy fashion. What will be the period 
of the war, how will its needs and demands shape themselves, what 
new alignments of men and materials will be necessary before the 
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clarion of peace is sounded? These and many similar queries call 
for answer before the attempt be made to prophesy the future needs 
of the railways. Yet some idea of the railway future is necessary, 

if our transportation facilities are to be kept up to their mark and 
do their share toward the prosecution of the war and toward the 


later general reconstruction. 
ments 


ob 4 EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS IN 1917 


Before turning to the future, it may not be unfruitful to glance 

for a moment at the equipment problems confronting the American 

_ railways in 1917. The annual output of locomotives for domestic 

use has not been below 2,000 for many years, and has risen much 

higher in some years. In 1916 it was slightly over 4,000. Anything 

_ short of 2,500 would appear insufficient to take care of replace- 

ment and renewal needs. It is clear, of course, that a certain 

amount of construction each year serves merely to fill up such 

gaps in equipment in service as are due to loss by fire or wreck, con- 

-signment to the scrap heap because no longer fit for service, and 

obsolescence. Replacements and renewals are for the most part 

charged to operating expenses. Over and above replacement de- 

mands are the demands for entirely new equipment to meet the 

needs of increasing traffic; and the cost of such equipment is a capi-~ 

tal charge. In 1917 the number of locomotives built for domestic 

use was only 2,600, or less than half the total output for the year, 

_ the balance being allotted to the French and Russian governments 

and to the American army in France. These 2,600 engines for do- 

mestic order hardly more than met the normal replacement needs of 

the railways. With freight and passenger traffic in 1917 much higher 

Tee than the 1916 and 1915 levels, and with locomotive construction 

hardly sufficient to meet replacement needs, it is clear that what 

motive power was in service in 1917 must have been driven at top 
speed to accomplish the necessary results. 

= The situation with regard to freight and passenger cars was not 

F ak so bad, although it was serious enough. The normal replacement 

asta need for freight cars is probably in the neighborhood of 100,000 cars 

ayear. In 1916, construction for domestic use amounted to 135,000 

ears, while in 1917 it dropped slightly below 120,000. That is, the 

_ domestic supply of freight cars in 1916 and 1917 added about 55,000 
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something over 2 percent. Passenger car construction for domestic 
needs averages normally not less than 2,500 cars. In 1916 it was 
1,800 and in 1917 about 2,000, or below normal. Production of 
freight cars for foreign order in 1917 was about 32,000, while pas- 
senger car construction for foreign use was negligible. 

The statistics of the foregoing paragraph may be summarized 
in the statement that with a freight and passenger traffic running 
much greater than in 1915, the supply of new freight cars for do- 

_mestic use was only slightly greater than sufficient for replacement 
needs, certainly hardly equal to providing for the abnormal traffic 
requirements of 1917, while the supply of new locomotives and pas- 
senger cars was not only below normal in 1917, but was probably 
insufficient to meet normal requirements for replacement. 

With this review of 1917 conditions in mind, and having before 
us also the growth of traffic and of equipment and other facilities 
from 1915 to 1917, we may now turn to the prospects for the period 
of government control. Such a survey of future prospects must 
rest partly on traffic possibilities and partly on the possibility of 
keeping up the supply of new equipment, rails, bridges, ballast, ties 
and countless other materials that are included under the head of 
facilities. 

Trarric puRING PEeRIop oF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


; First, as to traffic possibilities. In the matter of passenger 

service, it may be assumed that under government control of trans- 
portation facilities and operation the needs of passenger travel will 
be very largely subordinated to the movement of absolutely neces- 
sary war materials and other necessary freight, food and fuel. In 
Great Britain every effort has been made since the outbreak of 
war to reduce passenger travel upon the railways. To effect re- 
ductions low rates have been cancelled, special service has been cut 
down or abolished, free baggage and other privileges have been 
largely withdrawn, and every effort made to induce the general pub- 
lic to refrain from unnecessary travel. When these various devices 
did not produce the fullest results desired, the Railway Executive 
- Committee in 1917 took the radical step of increasing passenger 

fares 50 per cent by a stroke of the pen, the avowed object of the 
move being to decrease travel rather than to increase revenues. 
 §$till other restrictions are in prospect. Whatever oe may be 
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taken in the United States to stem the tide of passenger a dur- 


ing the war, it is safe to predict that serious and earnest attempts 


will be made to keep it down to a reasonable level, if possible, and — 
that the demands of the traveling public for such facilities as new ss 


passenger stations and other conveniences, and for passenger equip- _ a 
ment (especially for special equipment such as Pullman, drawing, __ 
observation, restaurant cars, and the like) will not be met until the 


freight service has been taken care of, and that means not at alldur- _ 
ing the progress of the war. The history ofthe principal warring 
nations has given us a striking picture of official effort to keepdown _ 


passenger travel, and we may reasonably assume that the United 


States will soon be a figure in the same picture. In fact, efforts 


have already been made, both under private management and gov- _ “3 a 


ernment control, to make travel less attractive by providing less 
trains and fewer special services and conveniences per train. Pas- 
senger traffic may be kept stationary, or may even be reduced if that 
proves practicable. 

The problem of freight transportation is wholly different. If — 


the United States is to be a significant factor in winning the war, her __ 


transportation system must be tuned up to highest pitch, both to 
meet the normal and legitimate demands of our economic activities, — 
to supply vital munitions and supplies to our troops across the seas, 
and to assist our allies with the essential food and other supplies that _ 


will hold up their hands in the final stages of the conflict. Freight _ 


traffic will probably continue at its maximum, then, during the re- 
mainder of the war period. The maximum to date was the freight 
record of 1917, which was in the neighborhood of 450 billion ton- _ 
miles. In fact, the war demands for transportation in 1918 and | 
later years may go above this maximum of 450 billion ton-miles. — 


True, the traffic will be different in many respects, will be in different = chs 
directions, and will be made up of different articles and in different 
proportions from that of normal times, but that the speeding up of — ee 


our war machine will lay demands on our transportation system far 


above any yet made seems almost beyond question. Let usassume 


at the beginning, therefore, that traffic demands during the period 
of government control will be more likely to increase than to 
decrease. 
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GOVERNMENT UTILIZATION OF EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
How will these demands be met? By utilizing the existing 


_ the plant? Probably both methods will be called into play. In 
the first place, government unification should and to graye improve- 


t President’s address to Congress on January 4, 1918, stated this 
elearly in the following words: 


It had become unmistakably plain that only under government administra- 

- tion can the entire equipment of the several systems of transportation be fully 

_ and unreservedly thrown into a common service without injurious discrimination 

. = particular properties. Only under government administration can an 
absolutely unrestricted and unembarrassed common use be made of all tracks, 
ey terminals, terminal facilities and equipment of every kind. Only under that 
ne _ authority can new terminals be constructed and developed without regard to the 
requirements or limitations of particular roads. But under government adminis- 

_ tration all these things will be possible,—not instantly, but as fast as practical 
_—- which cannot be merely conjured away, give way before the new 


management. 
7 The routing privileges heretofore held by the shipper, under 
_ the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, can be withdrawn 
_by the Director General of Railroads if he deems desirable, and a 
_ hampering element in freight transportation be removed thereby. 
As a matter of fact, the congested situation in the east has already 
_ compelled the waiving of this privilege in many instances. At first 
sight it may not appear clear why the routing privilege hampered 
traffic, but second thought will bring into relief the fact that con- 
gestion could not be relieved at terminal or junction points, or at 
gateways into the east from west and south, so long as shippers were 
‘directing that certain freight shipments should move into or through 
those very terminals, junctions, or gateways. It actually happened 
during the summer of 1917 that the Railroads’ War Board pleaded 
with large shippers of certain food supplies to relieve congestion at 
the Pittsburgh gateway by diverting their traffic through the south- 
east. The War Board could not accomplish this because the law 
tied their hands; the food administration took up the matter and 
the diversion was accomplished. Under government control freight 
can be routed with little reference to the preferences of the shipper; 
the chief consideration will be to move freight, and to move it 
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Again, government control can unify the supply and distribu- _ 
tion of motive power and equipment, making of it virtually a na-— 
tional pool. The Railroads’ War Board in 1917 pooled several kinds 
of freight car equipment by meeting demands for cars from what- _ 
ever source happened to be available. Motive power was also 
pooled to a limited degree in December. Congestion in the Pitts- 
burgh district grew so serious that 100 western freight locomotives _ 
were commandeered by the War Board and placed in eastern ser- _ 
vice, while to relieve the coal situation in the West Virginia district 
25 locomotives were drawn from southeastern roads and turned over 
to two roads operating in that district. These efforts, excellently 
designed as they were, could be but partial solutions of the problem 
of congestion. The government can organize an extensive pool of 
motive power and of freight equipment without delay, friction, or 
any of the hampering restrictions that may accompany deals be- 
tween separate roads. In fact a step in this direction was taken 
by Director General McAdoo in January, when he directed Ameri- 
can locomotive builders to deliver to specific eastern lines all loco- 
motives completed during the months of January, February and 
March for railway order, regardless of the roads for which they were 
under construction. It was estimated that this would release 700 
locomotives for almost immediate service in the east during the 
three-month period, only a part of which had actually been ordered 
by eastern roads. , 

Further, the Railroads’ War Board pooled certain forms of _ 
freight traffic, notably the lake coal pool of June, the tide-water coal 
pool of July, and also iron ore pools at the lake ports. By agree- — 
ment, shippers of coal and iron ore patriotically waived their indi- _ 
vidual identities for the time being and delivered their products at a 
common point or points, to be drawn against for whatever purpose 
seemed most needful. Shippers of other goods also threw their 
goods into what were virtually common pools of their kind of prod- 
uct. But while the War Board met with considerable success in 
the pooling of traffic, they were prohibited by law from pooling 
freight revenues, and this prohibition was a bar to the fullest suc- — 
cess of their efforts. Roads that lost traffic in 1917 through pooling 
operations lost revenue as well, and while losses were incurred with- 
out protest by many roads, the inequity of the situation spelled 
failure for any Ww idespread extension of sais measures. The . 
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Director General is hampered by no anti-pooling or anti-trust laws, 


‘ a = and the guarantee to each road of its normal net income makes it, 


for the time being, a matter of little moment how, in what direc- 
tions, and by what routes traffic is collected, forwarded, pooled, or 
otherwise disposed of. 

Thus it becomes clear why the government, as the controller of 
the railway system, will be subject to none of the hampering restric- 
tions which undoubtedly had their share in bringing about the 
events that resulted in the President’s proclamation. 

Not only can cars be pooled and distributed without restric- 
tion, but all the related and complex questions of car supply, of 
demurrage charges, of free time for loading and unloading, and other 
perplexing problems underlying car service, can be solved at one 
stroke by the government. Several steps have already been taken in 
that direction, as in the rules fixing demurrage rates on a sliding 
scale that become almost prohibitive after a week, and instituting 
definite restrictions as to free time for loading and unloading. The 
Director General may conceivably travel farther along the same 
line before the period of government control is terminated. Here, 
too, the Railroads’ War Board through its important sub-committee, 
the Commission on Car Service, had attempted a solution of the 
problem with definite results. Freight congestion is largely a mat- 
ter of inadequate car supply and uneven car distribution as be- 
tween localities. The War Board’s reports of total car shortage 
throughout the United States in 1917 throw light on the results 
attained by the Board through the Car Service Commission. From 
May 1 the total car shortage, that is, cars for which there was de- 
mand but no immediately available supply, fell rapidly to Septem- 
ber 1, then reacted quickly to a high level on November1. This 
reaction was partly seasonal, but probably represented also in part 
the rising tide of traffic offered. 

The Railroads’ War Board met also with considerable co- 
operation from shippers in their campaign to increase car loading. 
Rules governing minimum weights were modified by the roads, and 
many shippers agreed to sink the identity of their goods and com- 
bine similar products from different factories in common carloads. 
The result of this campaign is reflected in the increased carload 
averages of 1917 already referred to, amounting to nearly 10 per 
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As to making the present supply of motive power and rolling 
_ stock available, then, the government will have virtually a free hand. 
The only hampering factor may be found in the fact that during 1917 
the pressure of traffic, the shortage of labor, and the high cost of 
materials kept some roads from maintaining their equipment at the 
highest level of repair. This applies more specifically to motive 
power than to cars, and also in some degree to track maintenance. 

The question of the adequacy of maintenance work is extremely 
difficult of solution. That the maintenance level in 1917 was not 
sufficient to the heavy traffic of that year may be admitted, but the 
reasons are a matter of some discussion. The cost of transporta- 
tion increased 28.9 per cent during the first eleven months of 1917, 
while maintenance costs increased only 11.1 per cent, maintenance 
of equipment increasing 14.9 per cent and maintenance of way 6.6 
per cent. This comparison is only suggestive, inasmuch as labor 
and materials enter into transportation and into maintenance in 
different proportions, yet it has a certain significance. It seems 
reasonable to consider the scarcity of labor, the high cost of 
materials, and the terrific pressure of war traffic which forced equip- 
ment to remain in service when it might ordinarily have been 
shopped, as the predominant causes for the relatively low main- 
tenance of 1917. Railway shop labor was unusually mobile, owing 
to the competition of higher wages in munitions and other factories, 
and flowed into other industries with appalling ease, some railway 
shops turning over their forces two or three times during the year. 
This shortage of shop labor had an especially disastrous effect on 
the maintenance of equipment. 

This disposes of the problem of inadequate utilization of equip- 
ment and brings us to the more difficult problem of the supply of 
equipment and other facilities, and necessary additions thereto. 
This problem introduces factors so complex and so vast that we can 
hardly attempt more than a brief enumeration of the factors and a 
statement of their general relationship to the question as a whole. 


NEEDED EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


To begin with, it must be clear that a living organism must 
either grow or degenerate. The transportation system is a part of 
the economic body of a people; it furnishes the economic arteries and 
pumps goods through those arteries. It must live and grow, or the 
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people’s progress is doomed. We have seen that the past two and a 
half years have added little to the facilities of the roads, compared 
with the great increase in traffic. We have also seen that traffic 
will continue at a high level, perhaps higher than in 1917, and that 
the general condition of railway equipment and facilities at the be- 
ginning of 1918 is on some roads below par. These various realiza- 
tions lead necessarily to the conclusion that new facilities and new 
equipment must be added under government control and in con- 
siderable amounts, if the railways are to perform their full share in 
the war. 

In the earlier analysis of maintenance and additions, we saw 
that the former is chargeable to operating expenses, while the latter 
is a capital item that may be charged to surplus or provided for by 
means of new securities. As to railway maintenance work during 
the period of government control, that should proceed on a fully 
adequate level. This evident fact is recognized in the legislation 
now before Congress (which may become law before this is in print), 
which specifically provides for adequate maintenance and deprecia- 
tion charges.2 These should take care of war time requirements for 
repairs to equipment and facilities, for replacements, and for ordi- 
nary renewals. As expenditures of this nature are chargeable to 
operating expense, they will be guaranteed by the federal govern- 
ment during the period of control. Under these conditions, there 
should be no reason why the railways cannot keep up their plant to 
a fair degree of efficiency, barring only the war time exigencies of 
the supply of labor and of materials. 

Railways never stop improvement work. Even under the 
uncertain financial and operating conditions of the last six months 
of 1917, the roads invested about $200,000,000 in their properties, 
in large measure for the purpose of bringing their plant nearer the 
point of most efficient service. We may assume that during the 
period of government control the railways will so far as possible 
continue their custom of putting a portion of net earnings back into 


* The language of the proposed Senate bill is as follows: “The President is 
further authorized to make in such agreement all reasonable provisions for the 
maintenance, repair, and renewals of the property for the depreciation thereof and 
for the creation of necessary reserve funds in connection therewith, to the end 
that at the termination of federal control the property shall be returned to each 
carrier in substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equip- 
ment as at the beginning of federal control.” — — 
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‘their bunt, and will invest part of the net windlii't income (the 
so-called “standard return” of the law) guaranteed them by the 
government, in their properties in the shape of additions to facilities 

and equipment. The standard return as provided in the proposed 

bill amounts to something over $900,000,000 a year. There should 
be added to this an amount of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 of 
net income from other sources. Out of the sum of the standard 

return and this net income the roads must take care of war taxes, 

__ interest and other fixed charges, and must meet dividend require- 

. ments. A large part of what balance is left will undoubtedly be 

invested in their plant, in the form of additions and betterments. 

: _ Many of the weaker roads will have no balance for improvements. 
so that improvements out of the standard returns will necessarily 
represent amounts expended by the more prosperous roads out of 
their own balances on their own properties. Even for strong roads, 
the money available for additions and betterments out of the stand- 

_ ard return will almost certainly be insufficient for necessary additions 

_ to the plant during the period of control, and this will be the case, 
a fortiori, with the roads that have no balance. In other words, the 
weaker roads certainly, and the stronger roads probably, will be 

_ forced to secure new capital for needed additions to their plants. 

ie While there is no absolute distinction between improvement 
work financed by sale of securities and that paid for from net earn- 

_ ings, yet improvements charged to earnings are usually of the kind 
represented by increasing the weight of rail, the size of cars, the 

_ weight and tractive power of locomotives, and adding more ballast, 

more ties, and the like—in short, an aggregate of many small im- 
provements; while improvements financed by security issues are 
Bei large-scale additions to the plant, such as the construction 

; of new lines or branches, the purchase at one time of a hundred new 
7 locomotives or a thousand new cars, or the construction of a com- 

pletely new terminal. 

— If the foregoing reasoning is correct it follows that considerable 
new capital must be raised during the period of government con- 
trol, and that such new capital must be expended upon the many 
additional facilities that the demands of war traffic and general war 

conditions will call for. Briefly such will 
comprise principally the following: 
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Terminal facilities. These are needed as much as any 


other kind of facility. 


Additional tracks, especially in terminal yards and at 


concentration points. 


Additional lines into port terminals as developed, to new 


‘ 7 _ shipbuilding plants demanded by war needs, and to training 


amps, embarkation stations, quartermaster depots, and the 


the United States in the war grows greater. 

Improved shopping and other working facilities These 
are needed to keep equipment in order, to conserve man-power, 
and to enable more work to be produced by each man. 

Increased motive power. Even with the locomotives of 
the American railways in one gigantic pool, and with the diver- 
sion of passenger locomotives into freight service, the demands 
will probably exceed the available supply. High-powered 
locomotives capable of hauling heavy freight trains will be 
especially needed, and it will be absolutely essential to add 
engines of this type to railway equipment. 

There must also be a considerable addition to the freight 
car equipment. The roads will need a considerable number of 
coal and ore cars, also other freight cars of many kinds. 


What will be the aggregate amount and total cost of new facili- 


ties and equipment needed by the railways during each year of gov- 


9 


ernment control, whether paid for out of standard return or from 


new capital issues? Clearly any attempt at estimating either the 


physical units needed, or their aggregate cost, will be but an approxi- 
mation. Yet we may assume that capital must be forthcoming 
during each year of government control for 3,000 new miles of track 
of all kinds—say 500 miles of main line, and 2,500 miles of additional 


‘ tracks, yard tracks and sidings—and that the demand for new equip- 


ral 


ment over and above renewal needs will amount to 2,000 loco- 


ss motives and 50,000 freight cars. The cost of these facilities, and 
of other facilities that may be required, may be estimated roughly 
follows: 
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2,500 miles of other track @ $25,000 
2,000 locomotives @ $75,000 


50,000 freight cars @ $2,500 
Other facilities, not less than 


like. lerable work of this nature was carried on in 1917 
| — *) a it will eded in much greater degree as the participation of 
> 
| 
od = 
.. $17,500,000 
Ahi Total..... .. $555,000,000 
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These rough estimates are all conservatively made, with due 
regard to current prices and prevailing labor conditions and wages. 
For example, in arriving at $25,000 as the average cost of laying a 
mile of track, no account was taken of the original cost of the land, 
but merely of the cost of rails, ties, ballast, and track fastenings, 
the cost of grading and filling, and a very moderate estimate of the 
labor cost of laying the rail, as follows: , 


Rail (100 Ibs. per yd.) 157 tons @ $40... $6,280 
i Ballast (2 ft. deep, 7 ft. wide) 2,740 cu. yds. @ $1.................. 2,740 
Track fastenings (frogs, switch fastenings, tie plates, bolts, ete.)...... 2,000 


Miles of line have been estimated at $35,000 per mile, to allow 
for cost of land and for buildings that may need to be erected. 
This is a very low average. 
In brief, the best attempt at a guess—for it is nothing more at we oe 

present—leads to the opinion that the railways of the United States, — te 
while under the control of the federal government, will not only “a an 
under the necessity of adequately maintaining their equipment and — ” . 

other facilities, including all repairs, renewals, and replacements, _ fs 
with proper depreciation charges, but will also put into their plant = 
each year an amount certainly not less than $500,000,000—probably — ee: 
more—that will represent additions and improvements to plant. 

Maintenance charges will be cleared through the operating expense ; 
accounts. The cost of additions and betterments must be bornein | 
large part by the issuance of new securities. How these securities 
shall be financed is no concern of the present inquiry; what does con- F 
cern us is that for capital account the railways must expend not <a> 
less than half a billion a year on their properties during the period _ aie , 
of government control. This amount is if anything moderate cd = 


return, while a considerable part must be financed in the open 
market. It would seem to follow as a logical conclusion that the — 
greater the standard return allowed to the railways, the smaller the — 
amount for which special financing arrangements must be made by = 
the Director General of Railroads. The railways may safely be 
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; ened to invest the largest possible proportion of their standard 
return in their properties, while the Director General will certainly 
keep the aggregate of railroad financing at a minimum consistent 
with efficient operation. Whatever the results of these various 
efforts, it seems reasonable to conclude that the aggregate amount 
of capital needed each year will more likely be above $500,000,000 
than below that figure, and furthermore, that a large proportion 
of this annual amount will call for the issue of new securities. 


Nore.—Since this article went to press, the Director General of Railroads has 
issued blank forms to all railways, requesting that they be filled out with statis- 
ties as to the needs of the roads for new equipment, for additions and betterments, 
and for new extensions of road or branches. The returns made on these forms, 
when compiled, will throw a flood of light on the problem which I have 
attempted to picture in its broad outlines.—J. H. P. ; 
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DJUSTMENT OF LABOR’S DEMANDS DURING FEDERAL 


CONTROL OF RAILROAD OPERATION 


By Gienn E. Piums ae 


LecaL Status oF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


Railroads are public highways, so declared by the various state 
constitutions, and so held by the Supreme Court from the begin- _ 
ning of railroad history. They are in the nature of things public — 
highways to be used in a particular manner, but highways inde ie 


exclusively to public use, and over which the public have an inde- — 
feasible right of transportation. Under the terms and conditions 
prescribed by law the operation of railroads as public highways is 
purely a function of government, the exercise of which has been 
delegated by the various states to the corporations which they have _ 
created for that particular exclusive purpose. All of the property 
which railroad corporations have been permitted to acquire 
under the terms of their charters is held subject to the perpetual _ 
right of passage retained by the public. Public highways are mat- 
ters purely of public concern, in which no private property interest 
can exist, except such interests as have been conferred by legislative _ 
enactment. The extent of these private interests must be wna, 
mined from the terms of the grants under which they have their _ 
existence. All interests in public highways, which are not included __ 
within the grant which the legislature has made, remain in the pub- 
lie. All of the functions which railroad corporations exercise under _ 
their charters are delegated governmental functions. 

There are naturally three separate and distinct interests in 
railroad properties: the interests of labor, the interests of capital, 
and the interests which the public have retained in this property _ 
which has been acquired solely for public use. Labor’s interests _ 
are inherent, not based on grant or legislative enactment, save for 
those rights which are protected by remedial legislation. Labor | 
has the right to demand, and the public interests require that it . 
shall obtain, sufficient remuneration to attract men of the required __ 
intelligence to offer their employment in the service, and to provide = 
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sufficient inducement to retain these men in the public service. The 
interests of capital are protected by contract and based on legisla- 
tive and charter grants. Under such grants capital is entitled to 
receive a fair return for its use in the public service, and this fair _ 
return must be so construed as to afford sufficient inducement to | 
attract capital to the public service and to retain it permanently — 
in that service. The public interest requires that the tax levied in 
the shape of tolls and charges shall produce an amount sufficient to 
satisfy the interest of labor and provide the agreed returns on capi- 
tal, in addition to protecting the integrity of the investment through 
proper maintenance and renewal charges. The public interest is 
entitled to protection against the imposition of tolls and charges in 
excess of the rates necessary to produce an income which shall satisfy 
the requirements of labor and of capital. 


ta EXTENT oF LABorR’s INTERESTS IN RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


_ I wish to outline, briefly, the extent of labor’s interests in rail- 
road properties: first, as to the number of citizens directly affected 
by such interests; and second, the amount and importance of the 
financial interests involved. 

There are approximately 1,700,000 men employed in railroad 
operation within the United States. Allowing three dependents to 
each worker, 6,800,000 are directly dependent upon railroad opera- 
tion for their livelihood. This is about one-sixteenth of the popula- 
tion of the continental United States. This proportion of the total 
population is therefore more directly interested in the solution of 
railway problems than the rest of the entire citizenry of the 
country. 

The public paid in wages and salary to the 1,700,000 men who 
operated these railways, in the year 1916, the sum of $1,500,000,000. 
For the use of capital in the same year there was paid, in dividends 
and interest, the sum of $827,000,000. The owners of the money 
which was devoted to railway service of the public have capitalized 
their investment at $21,000,000,000. If the return paid to labor 
were capitalized on the same basis, it would represent a labor in- 
vestment of upwards of $37,000,000,000. This actual labor invest- 
ment is nearly double the amount for which the actual money in- 
vestment has been capitalized. The capitalization of the money 
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dollars employed in the public service, but represents merely the 
par value of the securities which have been issued against an actual 
investment of dollars which is very much less in amount than that 
which the face or par value of the securities purports to represent. 
The number of dollars actually employed in the service of the 
public in railroad operation, and entitled by reason of that service 
to receive a return in interest or dividends, corresponds, in principle, 
to the number of men employed in this service, and entitled to re- 
ceive compensation in the form of wages or salaries. It is just as 
much a fraud against the public to pad the dollar payroll in such a 
manner as to require an increased exercise of the state’s delegated 
power of taxation, in order to pay a return on such a padded capital 

‘payroll, as it would be to pad the wage payroll. 
| In the present situation there is no padding of payrolls for the 
= advantage of labor. No fictitious names appear on such payrolls. 
No amounts are paid out for services which are not actually ren- 


of their service, are definitely ascertained. The amounts which 
_ they receive for the services actually rendered are known with great 
certainty. The public are not defrauded by the payment of wages 


for fictitious employes who render no service. 

ie It is not so with capital. We do not know the number of dol- 

lars actually invested and which at this time are employed in the 
service of the public. We only know that the capital payroll pur- 
ports to represent $21,000,000,000, which are alleged to be serving 
the public, but it is admitted that $4,000,000,000 of this amount is 
duplicate capitalization, and it is also admitted that the remaining 
$17,000,000,000 of securities do not in all cases represent the actual 
number of dollars devoted to the public service,—as in the Alton 
case. Its capitalization is $121,000,000, yet Mr. Harriman ad- 
mitted, when on the stand before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that $60,000,000 of these securities outstanding did not 
represent a single dollar of property or investment. The most con- 
servative defender of railroad securities will not attempt to defend 
the Alton capitalization, and it is severely condemned by railroad 
financiers themselves, but it is so condemned only because the facts 
in the case have become established. The record is known, and 
while not all railroads have practiced the same frauds, to the same 
extent, few railroads are free from this taint in their financiering; 
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and many railroads equal, or exceed, in the extent of the frauds 
which they have perpetrated, the known facts in the Alton case. 
Labor is capital. The engineer who commands and is paid a 
wage of $1,200 per year performs a service exactly equivalent in 
importance to the publie as does the investment of $20,000 for which 
the public pays a return of 6 per cent per year. The capital invest- 
- ment and the labor investment are identical in worth and impor- 
tance. The one is entitled to as much protection as the other. 
_ Neither is entitled to any advantage or privilege denied to the other, 
but so long as a capital investment of $20,000 is permitted to mas- 
i querade as an investment of twice that amount, and to receive for 
_ its services a double wage, by means of fictitious bookkeeping, capi- 
Bra ca tal does receive an advantage which is denied to labor, and that ad- 
a - vantage must represent a corresponding loss or burden which either 
: ~ labor, the public, or both, must bear. 
ie Heretofore when labor has approached capital as its employer 
and asked for a betterment of working conditions, or an increase in 
the compensation to be paid for its services, capital has always 
replied: 


The rates which we may charge the public for the use of our property are 
fixed by law. We cannot increase our returns without legislative enactment. 
The net returns now secured under existing rates are not sufficient to give us a 
reasonable return upon the amount for which we have capitalized our investment, 
therefore, we cannot increase your wages, unless you can procure for us a corre- 
sponding increase in rates. 


These rates, and any increase thereof, must be borne directly by the 
public, so that the labor organizations, in seeking to obtain better 
wage conditions, have always been placed in direct opposition to the 
public interests. It has always been made to appear that the 
laborer, through his organization, was seeking to obtain a benefit 
for himself at the expense of the public. 

Whenever capital has consented to increase the wages of labor 
it has immediately sought to secure an increase in rates, upon the 
ground that more money was needed to meet the increased operat- 
ing expenses, and that as the net returns were not sufficient to pay 
reasonable dividends on the number of dollars then expressed as 
being in the public service, the increased cost of wages must be met 
by an increased rate of charges. 

The carriers have been strenuously contending that all = the 
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profits which they can make under rates fixed by law are the ex- 
clusive property of the owners of the money invested in the enter- 
prise; that the amount of such net profits represents the value of 
_ their properties; and that they are entitled to capitalize the value 
so determined. They further contend that they are entitled to 
pert such rates as will protect the value so determined. 

If this be true, then the greater their net receipts, the greater 
the value of the interest which they claim in such properties. Any 
value which accrues to them by reason of a rate increase would be 
a property right, protected by the Constitution, and could not be 
diminished by an increase in wages made by direction of the govern- 
ment, without depriving them of the value of their so-called prop- 
erty right The evil of the situation lies in the uncertainty as to the 
extent of the private interest which belongs to the owners of the dol- 
lars invested in such properties. | If that interest were ascertained 
and made definite, the evils of thé old system of railroad operation 
would be very greatly corrected. There must be a determination of 
the actual number of dollars invested in such properties. We must 
know how many dollars are employed in the public service, and what 
reasonable return they are entitled to receive. When these facts 
are judicially ascertained, then we can limit the taxing power so that 
no more than the necessary amounts of money shall be provided. — 
If more is provided we can require that the excess, which the public 
has paid, shall be devoted to the public use in such manner as not to 
increase private interests. If such excess be expended in better- 
ments or additions to property, then the value of these betterments 
or additions is a part of the value of the public interest. It is not to 
be added to the value of the private interest. If it be just, such 
excess earnings can be applied to increase wages without increasing 
rates or diminishing rates without lessening wages. 


Wuar Are tae Exact Riguts or CaprraL In RAILROAD 
PROPERTIES? 


The railroad labor organizations have determined that in the 
interest of labor the exact rights of capital in railroad properties 
must be definitely ascertained. These organizations believe that 
this is also in the interest of the public, and this must be done 
whether the railroads are to be operated under governmentes con- 
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trol or are to be returned to private operation, subject to govern- 
mental regulation. 

Pe The government has now reassumed to itself its proper func- 
tion of operating these public highways. However, it is obligated to 
pay to the corporations, to whom the government had delegated 
the exercise of these functions, what is entitled “‘just compensa- 
tion.”” This “just compensation” has been arbitrarily assumed to 

be an annual amount, equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the average 

annual net operating revenues for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
No attempt has been made to ascertain whether or not this so-called 

_ “just compensation” is sufficient to meet the legal demands of capi- 

_ tal, or is more than enough to pay compensation for the amount of 

money actually devoted to the public service. If it is not enough 
we should know it. If it is more than enough the public are being 
unjustly taxed, and if the public are being unjustly taxed for the 
benefit of cap'tal, it becomes correspondingly more difficult to in- 
--—- erease this tax to meet the just demands of labor. The necessity 
a for a final determination of the amount of money required to meet 
the lawful demands of capital is greater, if possible, under govern- 
ment control than it would be under private operation. 

Labor recognizes that an existing property right cannot be 
taken away by new legislation, without making just compensation 
for the value of the right. All existing rights must be determined 
under existing laws. We are firmly convinced that the laws, as they 
are now written in the constitutions and statutes of the various 
states, as construed by their supreme courts, and the Supreme Court 
li of the United States, do afford an ample and sufficient basis for the 
a wie - determination of such rights. These laws do provide: (1) that 

ta railroads are public highways; (2) that the operation of a public 


“3 highway is a governmental function; (3) that railroad corporations 

4 are agencies created for the exercise of these governmental func- 

_ tions; (4) that no private property interest can exist in a public 

highway, except that which is based upon a legislative grant; and 

a . (5) that corporations cannot acquire or assert against the public 

any property interest, right or privilege, except those which have 

ul Yi been granted by their charters, or the laws under which they 
Operate. 

ay oa If these premises are to be accepted, it necessarily follows that 

interests which corporations may enjoy, 
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in the public highways which they operate, must be determined 
from a study of the charter provisions under which they have ac- 
quired these properties, together with the limitations imposed by the 
laws of the jurisdiction within which they operate. 


Ricuts or CaprraL Must Be DETERMINED BY CHARTERS AND LAws 


The limitations of this article preclude anything more than an 
outline of the theory above stated. The privilege of issuing rail- 
road securities is a corporate franchise. The limitations imposed 
upon this privilege are expressed in the grant, or the laws under 
which the grant was made. Corporations, being creatures of 
statute, do not receive their franchises from the common law, but 
the common law has, imposed many limitations upon the powers of 
corporations—limitations which the experience of mankind, under 
the English system of government, has found necessary in order to 
preserve public rights against the encroachment of granted priv- 
ileges. Among these limitations so imposed by the common law is 
the principle that unless directly authorized to do so by its charter, 
the corporation may not issue stocks or bonds of a par value in ex- 
cess of the amount of money actually paid into the corporation, as a 
guaranty for the performance of its franchises. This is perhaps best 
exemplified by the decision of the Supreme Court of Alabama in 
Commercial Fire Insurance Company v. Board, 99 Ala., 1 at page 4, 
where the Court said: 

Capital stock is the sum fixed by the corporate charter as the amount paid in, 
or to be paid in, by the stockholders, for the prosecution of the business of the 
corporation, and for the benefit of corporate creditors. The capital stock is to be 
clearly distinguished from the amount of property possessed by the corpora- 
tion. . . . . At common law the capital stock does not vary, but remains 
fixed, although the actual property of the corporation may fluctuate widely in 
value, and may be diminished by losses, or increased by gains. . . . . When 
we speak of capital stock of a corporation we are understood to refer to the sum 
subscribed in its organization. When we speak of stock we mean the certificate 
issued by the corporation to the shareholders, which certificates, like titles to prop- 
erty, furnish the evidence of ownership of the shares of stock. Capital stock is 
the aggregate of money or other valuable things contributed or paid into the com- 
mon treasury, as condition of the exercise of corporate functions, and a security 
for their faithful and prudent exercise. It is the property of the corporation, 
charged with a trust, it is true; but nevertheless, in its possession and control. 


This common law requirement, that the amount invested in the 
exercise of the corporate franchise should be the exact ie all 
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the par value of the corporate securities issued, was, in the early 
years of railroad history, modified to some extent by the different 
state legislatures. The abuses resulting from the legislative priv- 
ileges so granted became so scandalous that, beginning with Illinois 
in 1870, the people of the various states, through their constitutions, 
restored this old common law limitation to its former vigor and effect 
and at the same time deprived the legislature of any power in the 
future to in any way abate this requirement. 

Railroad history began about the year 1830. This common 
law limitation upon the privilege of issuing stocks and bonds was 
then fully recognized. Railroad builders recognizing this limitation 
and faced with the difficulty of financing their promotions if held to 
this strict letter of the law, began to include in the charters which at 
that time were directly granted by legislative enactment, provisions 
authorizing them to issue their stocks and bonds for a consideration 
less than par. In many instances these charters specifically pro- 
vided that such securities might be issued for any price the directors 
saw fit to accept and that, when so issued, they should have the 
same validity as though issued at par. The legislative authority 
so conferred upon these corporations was in abrogation of the com- 
mon law and undoubtedly made legal the issuance of what would 
otherwise have been fictitious securities. 

At the close of the Civil War, although we were then in the early 
stages of railroad development, there had been many scandalous 
emissions of watered securities which called forth a tremendous 
popular protest. At that time the railroads claimed that they had 
a right to earn a reasonable return upon the par value of the securi- 
ties so issued. Many of the states faced this problem in the con- 
stitutional conventions called to frame new constitutions. Illinois, 
in 1870, adopted its present constitution in which it embodied the 


following provision: 
No railroad corporation shall issue its stock or bonds except for money, labor, 


or property actually received and applied to the purpose for which such corpora- 
tion was created. Any stock dividend, or other fictitious increase of capital 


stock or indebtedness shall be void. 


The right asserted by the railroads at that time was that they 
had conferred upon them by their charters the right or privilege of 
= charging such toll as would afford them a reasonable return om the 
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par value of the securities which they had issued. In the constitu- 
tional debates, this assertion of right was met by the declaration 
that in order to prevent unjust taxation the people would provide 
in their constitution that the issuance of securities must exactly 
correspond with the actual investment made, in order that the re- 
turns received by the holders of such securities might be accurately 
known to the public and in order that the power of regulation might 
be intelligently exercised. At that time no railroad company had 
ever asserted that it was entitled to receive a return upon the value 
of its property. 

In the Illinois constitutional debates, Judge Elliott Anthony in 
discussing the proposed adoption of the provision limiting the issu- 
ance of securities, said: 


I wish to explain for a moment where the evils come into the community by 
the increase of the capital stock. The managers care nothing about the public, 
but in order to keep up the stock, they raise the rates of freight in order to declare 
dividends upon the watered stock. It is a fact well known that the moment these 
managers, who care nothing for the public, get control of the railroads and its 
earnings, they use them for the purpose of making money and stock manipulating. 
Rates are increased largely, by which they seek to make their watered stock pay 
dividends and keep it up in the market, and the injury to the public is very great. 


Shortly thereafter Pennsylvania incorporated a like provision in 
its new constitution, and Mr. Howard, in addressing the conven- 
tion in the debates on this provision, said: 


But hereafter it should be known that the stock will not be allowed to be in- 
creased without limit. We should know that the stock is to be used for a legiti- 
mate and a valuable purpose; that it is to build railroads; that the issue of stock 
is necessary to build them, and that it is not the intention to water the stock or 
increase it unnecessarily. After this stock is increased it must be made to earn 
dividends; it must make its proper interest, and the people of the Commonwealth 
must be taxed in the price of transportation for the purpose of raising money to 
pay dividends on that stock, and, therefore, it is the right of the people to know 
that those issues of stock are necessary and that the proceeds are to be used for 
legitimate and proper improvements. 

In the Kentucky constitutional debates, in discussing a like pro- 
vision, Mr. Clardy said: 

Now, it is a fact that a great many corporations in this State and elsewhere 
would show a much larger dividend, and the people would be able to see to what 


extent they had been imposed upon by these corporations, if it was not for the fact 
that the stock represents something which really does not exist, and this we seek 
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Space will not permit me to go further into this seni of the 
historical development of constitutional provisions... Enough has 
been shown to demonstrate that the people, in the adoption of these 
provisions, clearly intended to compel railroad companies to make 
the par value of the securities issued by them coincide with the 
amount of investment made by the subscribers to such securities, 
and that the corporation’s right or power to tax the people by the 
imposition of tolls and charges should be strictly limited to such 
exercise of that power of delegated taxation as would procure a rea- 
sonable return upon the investment which the subscribers to such 
securities had made in the corporation. 

This constitutional provision has been embodied in nearly 
every new state constitution adopted since 1870, with the exception 
of the states of New York and Ohio, and in Ohio similar provisions 
are embodied in that portion of the constitution authorizing the 
creation of the state utilities commission. 

In many other states in which no new constitutions have since 
been adopted, like limitations have been established by legislative 
enactment. The effect of this constitutional provision was to re- 
store to full force and vigor the former common law limitation i im- 


various states which had adopted this provision, of depriving the 
legislature of any power thereafter to remove the limitation so im- 
posed. The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of People v. 
Union Consolidated Elevated Railway Co., 263 Ill., 32, held that by 
this provision of the constitution: : 
The State retains the right to regulate rates charged by railroads, but it has 
not the power to fix tolls or charges at so low a rate as to destroy the investment 
or deprive the Company of its right to a reasonable return on the investment. 
This constitutional declaration that issues of securities of a par 
value in excess of the investment actually made and applied to cor- 
porate purposes should be void now prevails in some 26 states. The 
common law prevails in all states except Louisiana and some code 
states, but in Louisiana the constitution prescribes the same limita- 
tion and in many of the code states like provisions have been sup- 
plied by the legislature. In many states that have not adopted new 
constitutions since 1870 this limitation has been imposed by statute. 
The purpose of this limitation, as construed by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, was to preserve in the state a right to regulate the use of 
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_ these highways, provided that in such regulation the state did not 

deprive the carrier of its investment or a fair return upon the invest- 

ment. 

The full extent of the private interest which the legislature has 
granted to carriers in public highways, under such a limitation, is 
measured by its investment devoted to the public service, and any 
regulation of the use of the highways which preserves to the carrier 
the integrity of its investment and a fair return upon that invest- 
ment secures to the corporation all of the rights which are guar- 
anteed to it by the constitution. 


t 
Lasor’s DeMANDS CAN BE ADJUSTED AFTER CAPITAL’s 
! Ricuts ARE DETERMINED 


The determination of the extent and value of the rights which 
have been granted to railroad corporations is a judicial question. 
The federal government needs only to provide a forum for the de- 
termination of that question, before whom all corporate interests 
may be presented. Such a determination will forever settle the 
extent of the private rights in our great national highways. Upon 
such a determination the demands of labor can be fairly adjusted 
without the antagonism of the owners of capital, and without undue 
popular disfavor. Organized labor is earnestly seeking to procure 
such a determination. We believe that the public interest requires 
that this should be done. 

If this can be brought about a sound basis will have been laid 
for future regulation and even for governmental acquisition, if 
in the course of time the people should demand it. When these 
rights are so ascertained, the speculative element in railroad securi- 
ties will have been eliminated. Investments made therein by 
widows, orphans, insurance companies and savings banks will be as 
safe as though they rested upon governmental securities. Until 
this is done labor will be restless, capital will shrink from a venture 
that does not offer adequate security, and the sovereign powers of 
governmental regulation must be clouded with doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and forever hindered by litigation. 
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PRECEDENTS FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND GOV- 


ERNMENT OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION 


FACILITIES 


By Detos F. Witcox, Px.D. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND GOVERNMENT OPERATION IN EUROPE _ 


A report issued by the British Board of Trade in August, 1913, 
in response to an order of the House of Commons, dated December 
14, 1911, is entitled “State Railways (British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries).’”’ This document gives certain statistics as to 
the ownership and operation of railways outside of Great Britain as 
shown by the latest reports then available. The railways are — 
divided into four classes: (1) publicly owned and operated; (2) 
privately owned but publicly operated; (3) publicly owned but 
privately operated; (4) privately owned and operated. The total 
mileage recorded in this report is 594,909. If to this is added the 
railway mileage of the United Kingdom, the total will be brought up 
to approximately 650,000 miles, of which about 250,000 miles are in 
the United States. Classified according to ownership and opera- | 
tion the entire railway mileage of the world at the beginning of the 
war would be distributed approximately as follows: 

Ne Publicly owned and operated, 164,057 miles, or 25.2 per cent 
a Priv pus owned but publicly operated, 11,030 miles, or 1.7 per 
cen 
_ Publicly owned but privately operated, 35,244 miles, or 5.4 
per cent 
Privately owned and persed. 440,016 miles, or 67.7 per 


It will be seen from these approximate figures that prior to the 

war only about 11,000 miles, or less than 2 per cent of the railway 
mileage of the world, was in the peculiar status of being privately — 

owned and publicly operated. The situation has since been radi- 

cally changed by military exigencies, for the assumption by the 

governments of Great nee and the United States of the <qeriee 
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of their privately owned systems has put about 300,000 miles, or 
almost one-half of the total mileage of the world, in this class. The 
available data with respect to pre-war precedents for state operation 
of privately owned railways are meager. The British report to 
which I have referred distributes the mileage then in this category 


as follows: 


OWNERSHIP OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Austria, 3,593, or 25.5 per cent of its total mileage 
Hungary, 5,771, or 44.7 per cent of its total mileage 
Belgium, 151, or 5.2 per cent of its total mileage 
Denmark, 61, or 2.66 per cent of its total mileage 
France, 229, or .9 per cent of its total mileage 
Norway, 1,225, or 69.9 per cent of its total mileage 


It will be noted from the above that the only country in which more 
than 50 per cent of the railways fell within this category was Nor- 
way, and here the preponderance of public operation and private 
ownership was so great as to make this the characteristic plan for 
that country. As against 1,225 miles privately owned and publicly 
operated there were only 396 miles publicly owned and publicly 
operated and 296 privately owned and privately operated. While 
Austria and Hungary each showed a considerable mileage pri- 
vately owned and publicly operated, this arrangement cannot be 
said to be the characteristic one for either of these countries. Aus- 
tria had 8,074 miles of publicly owned and operated lines, and 
2,409 miles of privately owned and operated lines as compared with 
the 3,593 miles of privately owned and publicly operated lines. In 
Hungary there were 5,063 miles publicly owned and operated and 
2,058 miles privately owned and operated as compared with 5,771 
miles privately owned and publicly operated. In the other coun- 
tries, Belgium, Denmark and France the proportion privately 
owned and publicly operated was so small as to be practically in- 
significant. I have not found a full explanation of the situation in 
Austria and Hungary, but I take it that the privately owned lines 
operated by the state were held under lease, and were operated in 
conjunction with the publicly owned lines just as one railroad cor- 
poration frequently incorporates in its own operating system lines 
leased from other companies. I see nothing in this plan that can 
properly be regarded as a precedent for the present arrangement in 
Great Britain and the United erations we come to an exami- 
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nation of the situation in Norway we find here also that what on its © 
face appears to be a precedent is not one in fact; for the government 
of Norway had a preponderant interest in the railways which were 
classed as privately owned. The total capital invested in these 
lines was shown to be £10,936,011, which was distributed as follows 
with respect to the sources from which it was derived: 


From the state (shares and loans), £8,413,021, or 76.9 per cent 
* Pa From communes and individuals (shares), £1,084,526, or 9.9 
per cent 
From outside loans, £273,632, or 2.5 percent = 
From earnings £1,164,832, or 10.7 per cent 


_ These figures show that governmental operation of privately owned 
lines in Norway was merely public operation of railways which had 
been heavily subsidized by the government and which were doubt- | 
less soon to be exclusively owned by it. This does not furnish a 
precedent for public operation of privately owned lines in the sense | 
in which this is now being carried on in Great Britain and the United 
States. 
It may be said, therefore, that the working out of a correct 
policy under the circumstances now prevailing in the United States 
must be undertaken without much help from direct precedents. 
The available published information with respect to the experience 
of Great Britain during the past three years is too meager, and the 
final results are at the present moment too uncertain to give the 
American public much satisfactory guidance. No doubt many 
Americans who, in connection with the work of the war, have had 
an opportunity to observe and secure knowledge of the practical 
results of government operation in Great Britain may be in a posi- 
tion to reach conclusions satisfactory to themselves, based upon 
British experience, and of course it is to be hoped that the United 
States government, through its intimate relations with the British 
government during the war, will be able to make advantageous 
use of the results of England’s experiment. = ) 
Srreet Rarbway PRECEDENTS FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Before entirely giving up the search for adequate precedents, 


as it may be well to examine the forfeiture provisions of some of the 
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more recent street railway resettlement franchises and contracts 
which have been worked out in certain American cities. 

The Chicago resettlement ordinances of 1907 set the standard 
in many respects for “‘modern’’ street railway franchises in the 
United States. The ordinance of the Chicago Railways Company 
had certain provisions of considerable interest in connection with 
this discussion. It provided that within three years after its pas- 
sage the company should perfect its title to the entire street railway 
system then being operated by the receivers of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company, and should free this system from any lien or 
encumbrance other than those created under its express author- 
ization. It further provided for the immediate rehabilitation 
of the system, and for the distribution of the gross receipts. 
After operating expenses and taxes had been paid, a sum equivalent 
to 5 per cent of the fixed purchase price of the street railway system 
was to be retained by the company, and the net receipts remaining 
thereafter were to be divided in the proportion of 45 per cent to the 
company and 55 per cent to the city, the city having the right upon 
proper notice, at any interval of six months, to purchase and take 
over the property at a price fixed in the ordinance, plus the cost of 
additions, extensions. and betterments made subsequent to its going 
into effect. Section 25 of the ordinance established a special remedy 
in case of the company’s default in perfecting its title as required, 
and provided that in such case the city might take possession of 
and operate the system upon terms and conditions quoted in the 
footnote." 


1 If, at any time, the Company shall be in default with respect to the obliga- 
tion expressed in subdivision (d) of Section 1 of this ordinance in regard to per- 
fecting title to its property and removing liens and encumbrances therefrom, the 
Company shall, upon demand, surrender to the City possession of its entire street 
railway system and the City may enter into possession thereof and of each and 
every part thereof, maintaining, operating, improving or extending the same, and 
keeping up the funds described in Sections 16 and 18 of this ordinance, in all 
respects as the Company might do, and as the Company would be obliged to do, 
if in possession under the provisions of this ordinance, until the obiigation of the 
Company under said subdivision (d) of Section 1 of this ordinance sha.. be com- 
pletely performed, or until the City shall purchase said property, or cause the same 
to be purchased by its licensee, as in this ordinance provided. Until the hap- 
pening of one of the events last mentioned, if the City in its absolute discretion 
shall so elect by notice in writing delivered to the Company, the continuance of 


the Company in possessi its net 
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It will be noted that the provisions therein quoted relate to a 
special default. The general provision of the ordinance with re- 
spect to default is to the effect that if such default is continued for a 
period of three months, exclusive of all times during which the com- 


pany is delayed or interfered with without its connivance by un- 


avoidable accidents, labor strikes, or the orders or judgments of | . 


any court entered in any suit brought without its connivance, the _ 
city shall be entitled to declare the ordinance and all the rights and 
privileges of the company to maintain and operate street railways 
in any of the streets or public ways of the city to be forfeited and at 
an end. The ordinance stipulates, however, that if the company 


receipts as hereinafter in this Section provided until the City elects to take pos- 
session as in this paragraph provided. 

If, in the event of such default, the City elects to take possession of said 
property, the Company shall be bound to provide funds sufficient to fulfill all its 
obligations in respect of extensions, improvements, reconstruction, equipment, 
re-equipment, and additions to said system of street railways and the contribution 
of moneys toward the cost of subways and extensions thereof, as though its pos- 
session of said system of street railways had not been interrupted. 

Whether in case of such default the City elects to take possession or to leave 
the Company in possession, in either event the receipts of said system of street 
railways shall be applied as hereinbefore in this Section provided, except that the 
proportion of net receipts which by this Section the Company is authorized to 
retain for its own use and benefit shall be paid over to a depositary as in this 
Section provided, to be, by such depositary, applied in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this ordinance next hereinafter set forth to remove any defect of title 
or any lien or encumbrance, other than such as are herein expressly authorized to 
be created, which may exist with respect to said system of street railways. 

To the extent that the City shall proceed to exercise the powers, or any of them, 
mentioned in subdivision (c) of Section 1 of this ordinance, said moneys shall be 
paid out by the depositary upon the certificate of the Mayor of the City and upon 
the order of such disbursing officer or agent as the City may designate, to provide 
funds with which to pay the purchase-price of property acquired by the City 
pursuant to said subdivision, or to indemnify the City for expenses incurred in the 
exercise, or attempted exercise, of its powers, as in said subdivision provided. In 
the event that the City shall elect to leave the Company in possession of said 
property as aforesaid, the City shall have the additional right to require the de- 
positary, upon like certificate and order, to pay out said moneys for any or all the 
purposes aforesaid in the absolute discretion of the City, irrespective of the limita- 
tions contained in said subdivision (c) of Section 1 of this ordinance. Such certif- 
icate of the Mayor shall be conclusive evidence to the depositary of the facts 


therein stated. 
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pledges or mortgages its property or franchises granted by the 
ordinance for the security of loans maturing not later than the date 
when the ordinance expires, the amount of such loans not being in 
excess of the purchase price of the system, the right of forfeiture 
accruing to the city by reason of the company’s violation of the 
provisions of the ordinance shall not be asserted or exist against the 
mortgagees and shall not impair or affect their right to recover by 
legal process against all the property of the company, including the 
rights granted by this ordinance up to a sum not in excess of the 
purchase price. 

The dual subway contracts executed by the Public Service 


for the acquisition or extinguishment of any outstanding title, estate, interest, 
lien, encumbrance, claim or demand, constituting a defect of title of the Com- 
pany’s property, but no such payment shall be made on the order of the Com- 
pany without (20) days’ previous notice in writing to the City Comptroller of said 
City, which notice shall specify the particular title, estate, interest, lien, encum- 
brance, claim or demand to be acquired or extinguished, and the name of the 
holder or holders thereof, to whom payment is proposed to be made and the 
amount of such payment. A certified copy of a resolution of the board of direc- 
tors of the Company, requesting such payment and stating the facts claimed to 
justify the same, shall be conclusive evidence to the depositary of the facts so 
stated, in the absence of notice of objection by the City, as next hereinafter pro- 
vided. If, within said period of twenty (20) days, the City, by notice in writing 
delivered to the depositary, shall object to such proposed payment and shall agree 
to waive any default, or supposed default, by reason of the existence of such 
alleged title, estate, interest, lien, encumbrance, claim or demand, and to take 
title or cause its licensee to take title to said system of street railways subject there- 
to in the event of purchase by the City or its licensee, pursuant to the provisions 
of this ordinance, then and in that event the depositary shall not make the pay- 
ment referred to in such notice given to the City by the Company, but shall set 
apart out of the proportion of the net receipts aforesaid in its hands and shall hold 
an amount equal to such proposed payment upon the specific trust to pay the 
same, with all accumulations to the City in either of the following events namely: 

(1) If the City shall, at its own expense, cause the said title, estate, interest, 
lien, encumbrance, claim or demand to be extinguished’ or conveyed or trans- 
ferred to the Company. 

(2) If the City shall purchase said street railway system, or cause the same 
to be purchased by its licensee, as in this ordinance provided, and shall take title to 
said street railway system subject to such outstanding title, estate, interest, lien, 
encumbrance, claim or demand without deduction from the purchase-price on 
account thereof. 

At the beginning and at theend of any such period during which the Company’s 
right to receive or retain for its own use and bene a — of au, net receipts 
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Commission for the First District on behalf of the City of New 
York, March 19, 1913, provide for the construction and equipment of 
rapid transit railways by the use of funds furnished in part by the 
city and in part by the company, and for the lease of these railways 
when completed, to the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and 
the New York Municipal Railway Corporation, subject to the city’s 
right, upon the expiration of a period of ten years from the date of 
the commencement of operation, or at any time thereafter, to ter- 
minate the leases and take possession of the property for public 
operation upon paying the companies the amounts then due them 
on account of their investment, and the obligations of the contracts. 
The leases, unless sooner terminated, run for a period of forty-nine 
years, and the contracts provide that within that time the original 
contributions to capital made by the companies shall be amortized 
out of earnings, so that the purchase price of the property, starting 
at a maximum when the city’s right to purchase accrues at the end 
of ten years, will gradually decrease to nothing (except for the un- 
amortized portions of capital supplied by the companies for equip- 
ment in addition to the initial equipment required by the contracts) 
at the expiration of the leases. These contracts, like the Chicago 


shall have been suspended, as hereinbefore provided, there shall be an accounting 
im respect of the receipts of said street railway system, to which the depositary 
shall be a party, substantially as provided in Section 25 of this ordinance with 
respect to the annual account; and any balance of net receipts in the hands of the 
depositary not expended as aforesaid, accruing prior to the expiration of such 
period shall be paid to the City, if the City was in possession during such period, 
or to the Company, if the Company was in possession during such period, and the 
Company shall be entitled to receive at the time and subject to the conditions 


hereinbefore in this Section and Section 18 set forth the share of said net receipts 


hereinbefore mentioned, accruing after the expiration of such period. 

If the City shall enter into possession of said system of street railways, as in 
this Section provided, it may retain such possession for not more than six months 
after said title to said system of street railways is perfected as aforesaid and after 
receiving six months’ notice thereof in writing from the Company; and if, while 
in possession under the authority of this Section, the City shall give notice of its 
intention to purchase said street railway system of the Company, or to cause the 
same to be purchased by its licensee at the next succeeding date at which such 
purchase could be made under this ordinance, the City shall be under no obliga- 
tion thereafter to surrender such possession by reason of such title having been 
perfected, unless the City or its licensee shall fail to consummate the purchase at 
the @ time specified in such notice. 
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ordinances, provide for the distribution of the gross receipts, and 
prescribe the priorities in even greater detail. It is sufficient for our 
present purposes to state that after previous rental obligations, taxes, 
operating expenses, maintenance and depreciation have been pro- 
vided for, the companies are to receive compensation equivalent to 
their average net profits during a period prior to the date of the con- 
tracts, and interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum upon the new 
capital supplied by them under the terms of these contracts. As 
the next deduction from the gross receipts the city is to receive a 
return upon the portion of the capital which it has contributed to 
the joint enterprise. Next, a deduction is to be made for the estab- 
lishment of a contingent reserve fund, and the net amounts remain- 
ing after the various deductions described are deemed to be “the 
income, earnings and profits’ of the rapid transit systems, and are 
to be divided in the proportion of 50 per cent to the companies and 
50 per cent to the city. 

Our particular interest in these contracts in connection with 
the present discussion has to do with the remedies provided in case 
of the default of the companies in paying over the amounts due to 
the city from the gross receipts, or in case of the failure or neglect 
of the companies to observe and fulfill the conditions and obligations 
of the contracts. In stch a contingency the city has a choice of 
remedies, but the one in which we are at present interested is set 
forth in the Interborough Rapid Transit Company’s Contract? as 
follows: 


In case of default of the Lessee in paying the rental herein provided or in case 
of the failure or neglect of the Lessee faithfully to observe, keep and fulfil any of 
the conditions, obligations and requirements of the Lease, the City, by the Com- 
mission upon thirty (30) days’ notice to the Lessee of its intentions so to do may 
serve notice of such default upon the Lessee, directing the Lessee to cure the de- 
fault within ninety (90) days. If there shall be any dispute as to the fact of de- 
fault or as to the remedying thereof the Lessee may apply to the Court. If the 
default be not remedied’ within such time or within such further time as may be 
allowed by the Commission or by the court, the City shall thereafter be at liberty 
to enter upon and as the agent of the Lessee operate the Railroad and Equipment 
and Existing Railroads and Existing Equipment at the rate of fare and in the 
manner provided in the Lease for the remainder of the term, or to enter into a 
contract, subject to the same conditions, with some other person, firm or cor- 
poration to operate the Railroad and Equipment and the Existing Railroads and 


Contract No. 3, Article[s9. 
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iy Existing Equipment as the agent of the Lessee for such period of time as the City 
_ mayelect. It shall be a condition of such further operation by the City or by the 
person, firm or corporation with whom or with which the City may contract, that 
the revenue otherwise distributable to the Lessee under paragraphs 6, 7, 8 and 9 of 
_ Article XLIX hereof shall be devoted to the payment of interest and sinking fund 
charges, if any, upon bonds issued by the Lessee for the purpose of Construction 
and Equipment under this contract and for the purpose of refunding bonds issued 
upon the lease of the Existing Railroads and upon the Existing Equipment, and 
any balance thereof after the payment of such interest and sinking fund charges 
and after the payment of damages suffered by the City by reason of such default 
and unpaid by the Lessee from other sources shall be paid to the Lessee. If the 
City or such other person, firm or corporation shall fail to pay the charges above 
preferred to and if the City shall not terminate this contract as provided in this 
_ chapter, the Lessee shall be entitled to regain possession and to resume operation 


of the Railroad and Equipment and the Existing Railroads and Existing Equip- 


ment. 


e The street railway franchise granted in 1914 by the City of 
Kansas City, Missouri to the Kansas City Railways Company also 


_ gontains provisions for the seizure of the street railway system by 


the city, as a penalty for the company’s non-compliance with the 
terms of the ordinance, and for its operation by the city for the 
benefit of the parties having a financial interest in it. As an ex- 


ample of the peculiarities of forfeiture where vested rights are in- 
volved, the Kansas City ordinance provides an interesting exhibit 
of the characteristic workings of the American mind. Section 52 
of this ordinance is as follows: 


If the Company shall willfully do or cause to be done any act or thing by this 
ordinance prohibited, or willfully fail, refuse or neglect to do any act or thing re- 
quired by its terms, it shall forfeit all rights and privileges conferred upon it by 
this ordinance, but such forfeiture shall not affect the right of mortgagees and 
those claiming under the Company to capital value and return thereon, as herein 
provided. Such forfeiture may be had by proceedings by the City in its own 
name or that of the Prosecuting Attorney or Attorney General in the Supreme 
Court of the State, or if that court declines to assume jurisdiction, in any other 
court of lawful jurisdiction. Provided, however, before the City shall have the 
right to begin a proceeding to enforce said forfeiture, it shall give notice to the 
Company in writing of the specific dereliction or derelictions complained of, and 
unless the Company shall promptly and with expedition fully remove such alleged 
cause of forfeiture, the City shall have the right to begin and proceed with the 
enforcement of said forfeiture. 

For a second or subsequent breach of the same provision, the City shall have 
the right to proceed without further notice, to enforce such forfeiture. 

If there be a final decree of forfeiture of the Company’s rights and privileges 
hereunder and the cause of forfeiture at ust removed within a reasonable —_ 
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fixed in the judgment, then the right of the Company to manage and direct the 
property shall cease and determine and be forever foreclosed, and 25 per cent of 
that portion of the surplus income of the Company going to it as participation, 
from date of such final judgment, shall be forfeited to the City and be put back 
into the property without adding to or in any wise increasing capital value. Either 
party may appeal from the decree of the court in the first instance, but if the Com- 
pany so appeals, then pending such appeal its rights of participation in the surplus 
income shall be suspended and the funds accumulated by reason thereof seques- 
tered, and if it loses upon such appeal, the fund so sequestered shall be forfeited 
by the Company and paid to the City. Pending such appeal, the property shall 
be managed by five trustees, two of whom shall be selected by the Company, and 
three by the Mayor from the City’s directors. If there be no appeal by the Com- 
pany from a judgment of forfeiture, or if there be an appeal by it which results in 
an affirmance, then the three trustees designated by the Mayor for the City shall 
manage and direct the property without any representation by the Company, but 
such trustees for the City shall continue in the exclusive possession of the property, 
subject to and under the terms of this ordinance, and shall carry out all its obli- 
gations with respect to capital value, return thereon, participation of the parties 
and the rights of all parties as fixed herein, the Company not having thereafter any 
right to any possession of any part of the property. In case of any vacancy in 
the office of trustee named by the City, his successor shall be chosen in the same 
manner as the City Directors are selected, and in case of a vacancy in the office 
of trustee named by the Company, prior to final judgment of forfeiture, his suc- 
cessor shall be chosen by the Company. 

Should the Company be finally adjudged a bankrupt or insolvent and thus 
be unable to carry out this contract and perform the obligations imposed upon it 
thereunder, then such adjudication shall have the same force and effect as an ad- 
judication of forfeiture as above provided. 


PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE OF PRECEDENTS FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
AND GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


ae Such are the lame and inadequate precedents which have come 
to my attention for the public operation of privately owned trans- 
portation facilities. Precedents are of no value except as they make 
it easier to take a desired course of action, or as they throw light 
upon the ways in which a course of action once taken will or may 
affect other actions to be taken later on. In the present case the 
President has acted, and the operation of the railroads has been 
taken over and placed under the jurisdiction of Secretary McAdoo, 
acting as Director General of Railroads. A discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this step was justified from the point of 
view of precedents would at this time be a purely academic one. 
Now that the step has been taken, and we are in the midst of astu- 
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pendous international struggle, it would be a thankless task to 

_ make our discussion hinge upon this issue. The real function of : 
precedents is not, therefore, to furnish us with justification for 
-- praising or blaming the President for taking over the railroads, but 
to point out the probable ultimate effect of this step upon public 
policies, and to show the ways in which governmental operation and 
the legislative and contractual arrangements about to be made with 
respect to it may be best adapted to the furtherance of a sound 
future policy, and the avoidance of mistakes which might otherwise 

be made. 

Public operation of publicly owned enterprises is a general and 
normal governmental policy, although there are certain precedents 
im practice and certain considerations in theory which may be cited 
in favor of the policy of government ownership and private opera- 
tion. The value of these precedents and the weight of these con- 
_ giderations we need not discuss at this time. The reverse policy of 
private ownership with public operation is, as we have seen, without 
substantial precedent, prior to the beginning of the war, and can- 
not be regarded as a normal or permanently satisfactory arrange- 
ment. It is in both Great Britain and America an emergency 
__-_- policy, the outgrowth of unprecedented conditions, in which na- 
ss tional security is in the utmost peril. The question on everybody’s 
oe. tae lips is: Will the railroads ever be permitted to go back to private con- 
trol? or, Will public operation inevitably develop into public owner- 
ship? “Up to the present time the United States has no financial 
nr interest in the railroads, that is, it has no share in their ownership. 
ce " 4 I leave the new government railroad in Alaska out of consideration 
_ as that is an isolated enterprise which is in no real sense a part of 
the system of railroads in the United States. It might be urged that 
a ee jn view of the original land grants made by the government to the 
transcontinental lines, grants which have now come to represent 
am enormous value, the government has an interest in the railroad 
“Tan ee This is not true in any legal or practical sense, for the 


cae _ lands received from the government as a free gift are now as much 
ss the property of the railroads as any portion of the equipment pro- 
vided by their own capital. If the government acquires the rail- 
- Foads it will have to buy back its gifts just the same as if it had not 
been the giver. In this country there is no financial interest held 
ment, and no nucleus of publicly owned lines to fur- 
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nish the normal foundation for government operation. It seems 
probable that if the present emergency operation leads to govern- 
ment ownership, the latter will be undertaken on a large scale 
through the purchase of substantially all of the railroads at once or 
at least as a part of one big scheme. Whether government owner- 
ship will actually follow as a consequence of government operation 
is a matter that can only be determined in the future. The prece- 
dents throw no light upon this issue. 

The administration bill now pending in Congress provides that 
the President may enter into an agree:nent with any railroad, 
guaranteeing to it as just compensation for the use of its property 
during the period of federal control an income at an annual rate 
equivalent as nearly as may be to its average net railway operating 
income for the three years ending June 30, 1917, and that any net 
railway operating income in excess of this standard return to the 
companies shall be the property of the United States. The bill also 
provides that adequate depreciation and maintenance of the rail- 
road properties shall be included as a part of operating expenses or 
provided through a reserve fund, in accordance with principles and 
rules to be determined by the President. As introduced in Congress 
the bill provides that federal control of transportation shall continue 
during the period of the war and until Congress shall thereafter 
order otherwise. The chief controversy with respect to this legis- 
lation is now raging about this provision of the bill; the conserva- 
tives—those who are strongly opposed to government ownership 
and operation as a permanent policy— insisting that a definite time 
limit shall be fixed in connection with the close of the war, when the 
railroads shall be handed back to their owners. If the adminis- 
tration bill should become law in its original form, and if it should 
be determined by the effective voice of the nation that government 
operation is to be continued as a permanent policy, one of two 
courses would naturally be chosen. Either the government would 
continue to operate the roads without buying them, in which case 
it would have to pay the owners a permanent annual rental as fixed 
during the war period in accordance with the terms of the act, or the 
government would determine to purchase them, and then it would 
have to pay a price largely determined by their earning power as 
fixed in the same way. If, for example, following the close of the 
war there oes be a ines — in re net earnings of the railroads, 
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_ due either to a falling off of gross revenues, or to a relative i increase 
in operating expenses and depreciation charges, the government 

Tt would be in a position where, if it continued to operate the roads 
: Ee without buying them, it would be bound by contract to pay an 
ax excessive rental, or if it concluded to buy them, it would have to 
- ‘pay a price largely determined by the capitalized value of an exces- 
oe. sive rental. If, on the other hand the average net earnings during 

_ the period immediately following the war should be in excess of the 
earnings during the war period, the government would reap an ad- 
vantage by the contracts authorized by the act, whether the roads 
continued to be operated by the government under private owner- 

ship or were to be purchased outright. As the price to be paid for a 

public utility or any other property almost always has great weight 

_ in determining whether or not a purchase will be effected, it is pos- 

sible that the policy of government ownership and perhaps of con- 

tinued government operation may, if the administration bill is 
enacted into law and the contracts authorized by it are consum- 
mated, be determined in the affirmative or in the negative, accord- 

_ ing to the way in which contracts and arrangements entered into in 

. _ time of war and based upon war conditions work out in time of peace. 


_ continued government operation, or an excessive purchase price as a 
- eondition of the acquisition of the railroads, controlling public 
“ - opinion might be turned in favor of restoring the railroads to their 
present owners, and perhaps it would not be unsafe to predict that 
if the roads should be so restored immediately following the war, 
their subsequent purchase by the government, or the resumption of 
government operation, would be long delayed by the extreme finan- 
cial exigencies arising out of the liquidation of the national war debt. 
Precedents are lacking, and for that reason they will have to be 

made. Sometimes to avoid the “intolerable toil of thought’’ we 
copy methods or plans which have been adopted elsewhere, but so 
recently as not to have been subjected to the test of practical opera- 
tion. I have referred earlier in this article to the forfeiture and 
default provisions of the street railway franchise contracts recently 
adopted in Chicago, New York and Kansas City. These provisions 
have some relation to each other and might be used to a certain ex- 
tent as a basis for the determination of the policy | to be followed by 
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the government in the operation of the railroads while they remain — 
in private ownership, but no one of these provisions has ever been — 
subjected to a practical test, and therefore they have no particular 
weight, except as schemes which have appealed to certain groups of 
men upon whom’ was thrust at given times the responsibility for 
solving difficult problems in public relations. It seems to me that 
in view of the absence of precedents and in view of the extraordinary 
conditions now prevailing, it would be a great mistake for the gov- 
ernment of the United States by legislation or by authorized con- 
tracts to fix the annual compensation to be paid to the railroads for 
the entire period covered by governmental operation without re- 
gard to the financial developments in the railroad business in the 
years following the war. In my judgment it would be better to limit 
the compensation features of the present arrangement to a definite 
period, say, until the end of one or two years following the cessation | 
of hostilities, leaving for subsequent readjustment a determination — 
of the earning power of the roads under the conditions prevailing — 
after the war. 
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GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
By Currrorp THORNE 


-_ The government operation, and possible ownership, of Ameri- 
can railroads presents some issues of law and public policy that will 
we be of commanding importance during the next few years. It will 
be well for every citizen to have a clear grasp of some of the funda- 
. + us mental facts about which this contest will be centered. 
Government operation is a great experiment, and is fraught 
with many possible consequences of the first magnitude. Our ob- 
; - ject will be to outline briefly some of the essentials of the plan now 
oe i oo pending in Congress, how that plan differs from the one adopted in 
i). Great Britain, and we will present a discussion of two or three of the 
Aa ‘eg principal objections which have been offered to the pending meas- 
oa os ure, with special reference to the compensation proposed in this 
sss greatest financial transaction in the history of the world. 
' a <— 4 Our object is not to produce an historical monograph for the 
scl _ antiquarian of the future to mull over, nor a dissertation on the 
a a... many knotty constitutional and other legal problems involved. 
Both of these tasks would be interesting and instructive, perhaps. 
_ But there are a few vital issues of public policy involved in the 
os : legislation now pending which present real live questions worthy of 
_ the consideration of every citizen, and it is our purpose to discuss 
4 these issues. Unless we are gravely in error the railroad question 
will now be forced into national prominence, surpassing that which 
it has occupied for many years; and every man who has the re- 
sponsibility of representing the people on this subject will be called 
upon at some future time to render a strict accounting for his acts 
of today. 
ake To understand clearly the discussion and appreciate the rela- 
tive importance of matters considered it is necessary to have a true 
_ eonception of the object of taking over the railroads, and what it is 
‘ expected to accomplish by that act. 
. At the moment of supreme test, when the public interest de- 
a manded the highest efficiency in our transportation system, private 
operation broke down and the government had to come to the 
rescue. Frocieely the same thing occurred i in Great Britain. This 
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did not happen in the other great civilized countries engaged in the 
present war, because they had already taken over the operation of 
most of their railroad systems many years ago It is a noteworthy 
fact that not one of these other nations found it advisable to go back 
to private operation when the crisis came. The only nations which 
found it necessary to make a change in their methods of dealing 
with their railroads were those which substituted government 
operation for private operation. 

The incidents leading up to this memorable event in the history 
of American railroads are interesting. For seven years our railway 
companies have maintained a national combination for the purpose 
of forcing general advances in freight rates. During this period 
several cases involving colossal sums of money have been won and 
lost. In the fall of 1917 the eastern and western railroads asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a reopening of the celebrated 
Fifteen Per Cent Advance Rate Case. In the spring they had lost 
the case on approximately three-fourths of the traffic in the United 
States._ The sum involved in this one proceeding was stupendous, 
aggregating approximately four hundred million dollars annually, or 
5 per cent on eight billion dollars, which is more money than the 
total cost of the Civil War. It is difficult for the human brain to 
comprehend such figures. The sum exceeds that involved im any 
other case between private parties in the history of civilization. 
During the course of the year 1917 our government floated a war 
loan of a little less than seven billion dollars, which has been de- 
scribed as the greatest in human history. Announcement has been 
made that during the coming year the government will need twenty 
billion dollars more money for war purposes. 

At this critical moment the eastern railroads announced that 
if the advances they were then asking were granted in full the car- 


1In 1911 the railroads lost their advanced rate cases completely. In the 
spring of 1914 they lost the 5 per cent case on approximately 90 per cent of the 
traffic involved. On rehearing in the fall of 1914 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted the eastern railroads the 5 per cent on approximately 50 per cent 
of the tonnage involved. In 1915 the western railroads lost their case on approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the tonnage involved. In the spring of 1917 the eastern 
roads were granted a 15 per cent advance on approximately two-thirds of the 
traffic involved, and the western and southern roads lost their case on approxi- 
mately everything except coal, coke and iron. These figures are estimates only, 
me of individual er in rates have been made from time to time. 
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riers naa come, back immediately and request another 15 per cent. 

The western railroads had just applied for a reopening of their case. 

The unending cycle of advances, advances, advances, was appalling. 

_ The railroads over-played their hand. At this moment the shippers 

oa for the first time during all these proceedings from 1910 to 1917 took 

the position, as one of two or three alternatives, that the time had 

__ finally arrived for the government to take over the operation of 

ae American railroads. They urged the Commission to make this 

\ recommendation to Congress under the provision of the Act to 

Regulate Commerce requiring the Commission to make suggestions 

_ concerning important legislation affecting our transportation system. 

- Within three weeks the Commission made a report to Congress 

naming government operation as one of the two alternatives which 

should be adopted by the government, and within six weeks the 
President took over the railroads. 

Immediately after the suggestion of government operation 
was made by the shippers the proposition was bitterly fought by 
the railroads. Interviews against the measure were given out by 
leading railway executives. Newspapers and magazines with well 
recognized railroad sympathies, severely criticised the proposition. 


When the government operation of railroads appeared inevi- 
table the railroad officials reversed their attitude, and quickly estab- 
lished intimate relations with the government officials engaged in 
drafting the necessary legislative measures. The wisdom of this 
procedure was self-evident and it bore fruit in abundance, as we 
shall see. 


EssENTIALS OF THE PLAN Now Penpine 
_ Shortly after the reconvening of Congress in December, 1917, 
a bill was introduced in both Houses establishing the plan of govern- 
ment control. This measure contemplates the government opera- 
tion of the principal railroad systems in the country under the im- 
mediate direction of one man. To fill this responsible post the 
President has selected the Honorable William G. McAdoo as 
Director General. Under the provisions of this bill the President 
is authorized to guarantee: 
1. Regardless of how high the cost of labor and supplies may 
go during the war, the average net railway operating income for the 
three years ended, Ju une 30, 1917, plus additional compensation i 
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all improvements built since that date out of new money, govern- 
‘ment loans, or earnings from operation. 

: 2. To adequately maintain the properties. 

: 3. To maintain railway credit by loaning all necessary funds 

improvements and betterments. 

F 4. To return the properties at the end of the period in as good 
condition as when taken, 

f If satisfactory agreements cannot be effected with any carriers 
the President has the option of increasing the compensation pro- 
‘viding exceptional reasons exist, or the matter may be referred to 
a board of referees, and upon failure to agree the whole matter is 
subject to trial in the court of claims. Allowing for the inevitable 
increases for companies not accepting the proposed compensation, 
the total sum guaranteed will probably exceed one thousand mil- 
lion dollars annually. (The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce estimates this at $955,000,000 to $960,000,000, if all roads 
should accept the original guarantee; but there are many short lines, 
whose earnings have been squeezed down by the large companies 
in the divisions of through rates. The large companies under the 
provisions of the bill will continue to get these excessive earnings, 
and the small roads will go into coyrt, as provided in the billyan order 
to secure additional compensation. A railfoad system like the 
Pennsylvania will increase its standard return above the average 
of the three-year period in the following’ manner: the parent 
company will accept the guaranty provided in the bill and the 
subsidiary will go into court—and that subsidiary may be owned 
completely by the parent company. The settlement should be by 
“‘system.’”’ The original bill so provided it; but a clever change 
was made specifying a “railroad” or a system.) 

The total bonded indebtedness of American railways, as of 
June 30, 1917, was $10,021,730,075; and the capital stock outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public was $6,314,570,354. After the pay- 
ment of all interest the railroads as a whole, under the proposed 
guaranty will earn, net, approximately 8} per cent on all their 
capital stock outstanding; this includes the rich and the poor, water 
and all. Think of substituting for the six billion dollars of railroad 
stocks in this country, six billion dollars worth of 84 per cent gov- 
ernment bonds. It is true the companies cannot increase their 
dividends during the period of federal control without the consent 
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oa a ‘ of the President; but there is nothing to prevent the distribution ” 
| the accumulated surplus after the war is over. In the case of a 
ax bond the government takes your money and at the end of the period 
eS returns your money, paying interest in the interim. Likewise, 
under the plan of federal control, the government takes the prop- 
erty of the railway company guaranteeing to return the property 
at the end of the period, in as good a condition as when taken, and 
> also guarantees an annual return. Here we have all the essentials 
of a government bond—the payment of the principal and interest. 
We are shielding the railroads from the effects of the war; we are 
protecting them from all advances in the cost of materials and in the 
a= ihe = cost of labor; we are guaranteeing the railroads their net income 
ie 2 " earned during the most prosperous three-year period since the steam 


engine was invented—regardless of what may happen to their 
expenses. 

a During the years 1916 and 1917 American industry—including 

our railroads—received the profits from the very large demands 

occasioned by the European war, without being compelled to suffer 

the attendant losses that must inevitably follow our own active 

_ participation in the struggle. The result was that American indus- 

v< try in practically all lines reaped tremendous profits. That excep- 

nA oo condition ceased when we entered the war. The earnings 

during such a period do not constitute a just criterion of normal 
earnings before or after that period. 

ie Consider a few of the circumstances which make this true. 


_ food, and war munitions came from the European countries—de- 
mands far in excess of what they required in former years, because a 
Fs large per cent of their population was not engaged in productive 

_-~pursuits, and because of the enormous consumption of munitions 
_ which did not exist in former years. On the other hand, our indus- 
trial population was not depleted, and the ordinary traffic among 
Yan own people still continued. The excess demand from Europe 
2 ‘was a net gain of vast proportions. All American business felt 
_ this tremendous stimulus. 

In 1916 the net earnings of American railroads as a whole 
suddenly increased to an amount that was two hundred million 
dollars greater than ever before in their history. In 1916 the net 
income of the eastern railroads above all their naa taxes, and 
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Pie. When the war was thorough progre ‘ge demands for clothing, : 


interest on debt, exceeded any other year by more than sixty mil- 
lions, an increase of over 27 per cent. These increases were very 
remarkable. Nothing like this had ever occurred before in the 
history of our country. The earnings of some companies had 
shown phenomenal increases at times, while others might remain 
stationary or decline; but an increase of this character in the whole 
industry was phenomenal. The fiscal year 1917 showed net earn- 
ings surpassing any other year, with the single exception of 1916. 
This condition in the railroad industry was simply analogous to 
what occurred generally throughout the nation. 

But what will follow our own participation in the conflict— 
when we are on the same war footing as our allies? 

First—one to five million active, strong men in the prime 
of their youth are to be taken from our farms and factories. The 
effect on the cost of labor and supplies is self-evident. 

Second—it will be impossible for many industries to continue 
because ultimately we will have to concentrate our work, as 
never before, on the real necessities of life, in order to produce 
them in sufficient volume to meet the increased demands, with a 
decreased industrial population. The same thing has occurred in 
the leading European countries engaged in the war. 

Third—capital will be extremely difficult to secure, and will 
command exorbitant rates. The war needs of the government will 
demoralize the money markets. Some conception of this may be 
gained when a person realizes just how much money the govern- 
ment will require to carry on this task of waging a war on another 
continent. The chief creditors of a government are, ordinarily, its 
own citizens. When their funds are drained, interest rates go sky- 
ward. Ashort time ago Anglo-French 5’s, which have behind them 
the combined credit of England and France, were selling on a 9.3 
per cent basis. City of Paris 6’s have been selling on a 12.5 per 
cent basis. British consols—long considered the premier security 
of the world—have been selling at a yield ranging from 5 to 6 per 
cent. The 5} per cent bonds of Great Britain which have but little 
risk connected with them, coming due next year, were selling during 
the closing weeks of 1917 on an 8.6 per cent basis. These govern- 
ment bonds in the past have been sold on a basis ranging from 2 to 4 
per cent. When United States government bonds are sold on a 6 or 
8 per cent meni, you will find eee selling on @ 10 or 12 pat 
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‘ cent basis, and the market values of industrial securities will decline 

accordingly. 

Ps a ; During 1917 there was a slight recovery in money rates in Great 
Britain, due, undoubtedly, to our entrance into the war, and our 
furnishing much needed capital for some purposes. After the first 

effect of that has passed, and money for investment purposes in the 
United States becomes scarce, it is inevitable that the declines in 
security values will begin again on both continents. The extreme 
western portion of the United States has felt the pressure less than 
any other part of our country. Today money is being loaned for 
extended periods to private companies in California on a lower 

basis than the securities of the British government are being sold on 
London market. 

During the next few years it is certain that many individuals 

and companies will be unable to. secure labor or materials except 

“ at enormous prices, and new capital will command very high rates. 
Coupled with this increased cost of operation the market for many 
products will be partially or wholly destroyed. 

i We, as a people, have not realized that which is inevitable if 
this war continues. The sooner we come to a realization of the true 
situation, the better it will be for all of us, and the more intelligently 
will we deal with the great problems pressing upon us for decision. 

o.. j A document recently published for the purpose of encouraging 

r ee investment in liberty bonds states that our government will require 

es approximately twenty billion dollars annually for war purposes. 
es The total income of the country has been estimated at about forty 
ra aby billion dollars. In other words, continues this publication, every 
citizen will be expected to contribute, on an average, one half of his 

Re: entire income to the prosecution of the war, either in the payment 

of taxes or the purchase of bonds. Contemplate, for a moment, 

the effect of that on the many manufacturing concerns which are not 
—_— connected with the war. Vast sums will be concentrated in 

this one line, which formerly went out into all the varied industrial 
activities of a great nation. Many industries will be demoralized, 

some will be destroyed, and thousands of business men will be forced 
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Tue PROGRAM OF THE RaAILway FINANCES 


With a full appreciation of just what is in store for the average 
man let us now consider what the keen, able, far-sighted railroad 
financiers are trying at this moment to force through Congress, 
in the name of “patriotism,” with just as little debate as possible, 
in advance of the treacherous times that are to come, and before 
the great body of our citizens, or their representatives, have paused 
to look forward into the future, before they have awakened to the 
real situation which confronts us as a nation. We do not claim 
that railroad officials have no patriotism. There is no class of 
men in America that are more patriotic. We simply denounce this 
constant attempt to increase the net revenues of railway companies 
under the subterfuge of patriotism. This is patriotic camouflage, 
nothing more nor less. 

Some comprehension of just what the proposed guaranty 
means can best be obtained by considering a few concrete examples. 

J.S. Bache and Company, of New York, have made an analysis 
of the proposed guaranty for a number of railroad systems. Ac- 
cording to their computations, the New York Central will receive 
12.4 per cent on its common stock. ' 

During the past six years the stock of the New York Central 
has never commanded on the market a price as high as 120, and yet 
we propose to give the equivalent of a government bond, bearing a 
rate of over 12 per cent while the war lasts, to the New York Central 
stockholders. 

The Bache Company estimates the return on the Pennsylvania 
stock to be 8.54 per cent; the Chicago and Northwestern 9.27 per 
cent; the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 37.31 per cent; and 
the Reading 17.71 per cent. 

The following table, compiled by the statistical department of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows all of the companies in 
the United States earning 5 per cent or more on their capital stock. 
This table states what the various companies will earn on their stock 
under the three-year guaranty. (This appears in print for the first 
time in the Minority report of Senator Cummins.) __ 
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Capital stock Average 

ended June 20, 1917 (Cc) | 

Eastern District Per cont 
New York Central R. R. Co... ........-.+- 249,676,128 32,367,269 12.96 
Balto. & Ohio R. R. Co... 210,809,812 12,285,229 5.83 
Phila. & Reading Ry. Co.............+++++ 42,481,700 10,916,875 25.70 
Del., Lack. & Wn. R. R. Co............... 42,220,400 13,890,560 32.90 
Pgh., Cin. Chgo. & St. L. R. R. Co......... 67,511,723 4,558,593 6.75 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co... 60,608,000 7,169,999 11.83 
Clev. Cin. Chic. & St. L. Ry. Co........... 57,027,200 5,048,902 8.85 
Michigan Central R. R. Co................ 18,736,400 3,463,464 18.48 
Central R. R. Co. of N. J... 27,436,800 5,556,775 20.25 
Delaware & Hudson Co................... 42,502,600 5,437,547 12.79 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. R. R. Co............ 25,571,000 2,941,156 11.50 
Pitts. & Lake Erie R. R. Co.............+. [31,991,200 7,537,923 23.56 
Elgin, Joliet & En. Ry. Co.............4.. 10,000,000 945,239 9.45 
Maine Central Ry. Co... 18,199,317 1,605,075 8.82 
Buff. Roch. & Pga. Ry. Co............664. 16,500,000 1,560,021 9.45 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co............ 500,000 3,236,080 | 647.22 
Chicago & Erie R. R. Co... 100,000 70,449 70.45 
West J. & Seashore R. R. Co.............. 10,317,983 691,139 6.70 
Central New E. Ry. Co... 8,547,200 717,566 8.40 
N. Y. Phila. & Nor. R. R. Co.........0++.. 2,500,000 893,508 35.74 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R.Co............. 4,079,067 337,808 8.28 
Cumberland Val. R. R. Co...........+.++- 5,333,550 1,280,684 24.01 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co.............. 9,000,000 991,665 11.02 
Lehigh & N. E. R. R. Co...........00000- 6,000,000 819,722 13.66 
Chgo. Terre H. & S. En. Ry. Co........... 4,300,000 234,761 5.46 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co............ 1,340,000 374,915 27.98 
Monongahela Ry. Co... 3,809,333 352,809 9.26 
Cincinnati Nn. R. R. Co... 3,000,000 268,573 8.95 
Port Reading R. R. Co............0-eeeees 2,000,000 182,547 9.13 
Det. & Toledo 8. L. R. R. Co...........6.. 1,428,000 348,020 24.37 
Buf. & Sus. R. R. Corp.... 7,000,000 496,203 7.09 
500,000 160,119 32.02 
Detroit & Mack. Ry. Co...............+- 2,950,000 218,976 7.42 
11.48 
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Capital stock 
par ing. Average for fee the 
the three years | June 30 
ended June 30, 1917 (C) 
1917 (B) 


Average net 


Sournern District 

Illinois Central R. R. Co $109,288,114 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co 72,000,000 
138,580,867 
62,786,000 
68,754,700 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co 20,000,000 1,878,570 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. .... 15,994,831 2,175,426 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co 6,016,800 888,067 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
5,443,400 2,448,928 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co. 10,833,333 1,090,321 
Alabama Great Southern Ry. Co. 11,210,350 
New Orleans & North Eastern R. R. Co..... 6,000,000 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 
4,315,067 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 3,768,000 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co. .... 1,200,000 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co 7,000,000 
Alabama & Vicksburg R. R. Co 2,100,000 
Washington & Southern Ry. Co 4,000,000 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co 2,463,600 
3,000,000 


$554,745,062 


ager 
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Capital stock on on Average 

actually outstand- rent per cent of 
Road Average foe | fr the 
years 
ee the three years ied June 30 to capital 
ended June 30, 1917 (C) stock 
th 1917 (B) (d) +(e) 

Western District Per cent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co....... $332,323,877 $32,230,021 9.70 
Southern Pacific Co..............-.00000: 276,725,239 17,933,726 6.60 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. .... 233,335,167 14,336,613 6.15 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.....}(G) 110,839,100 |(G) 24,444,045 |(G) 22.05 
Chieago & Northwestern Ry. Co........... 157,591,852 16,040,515 10.18 
Great Northern Ry. Co...............++.- 249,361,866 24,021,887 9.63 
Northern Pacifie Ry. Co.................. 347,283,000 24,287,781 9.87 
Union Pacifie R. R. 321,836,100 31,018,338 9.34 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ste Marie Ry........ (G) 37,810,200 |(G) 4,571,790 |(G) 12.09 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co............... 100,000,000 9,381,016 9.38 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. (Rec.)..........-- 32,755,110 2,548,330 6.58 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co....... 4,112,500 4,693,088 114.12 
El Paso Southwestern Co.................- (G) 25,000,000 |(G) 2,190,198 |(G) 8.78 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co......... 10,000,000 1,089,368 10.88 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co...... ee 5,333,333 3,040,987 38.27 
Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co......... 9,243,800 1,297,029 14.03 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co....... bios 804,500 389,097 64.37 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co... .. 500,000 263,544 52.71 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co. ...... (G) 469,000 |(G) 83,685 |(G) 17.84 
Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co............... 6,171,667 1,405,681 22.78 
Louisiana Western Ry. Co................- 3,360,000 802,684 23.89 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co... 2,000,000 879,907 43.99 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co. . 4,999,300 299,634 5.99 
Houston East & West Texas Ry. Co........ 1,920,000 234,199 12.20 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Ry. Co. . . 757,000 171,619 22.67 

- Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co.............. 100,000 162,636 162.64 
Wichita Valley Ry. Co... 1,020,000 117,936 11.56 
Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co....... aeomn 3,770,000 337,314 8.58 

$2,210,635,811 $220,076,073 9.96 
An important objection has been made to statements con- 
cerning the guaranteed net income on capital stock. Net income 


under the Commission’s system of accounting includes not only 


@aurniings from operation but income from outside investments. The 
re government does not guarantee these outside revenues. Another 
“$y objection which can be made to the computations quoted above is 


Th 


that they fail to show system figures. A parent company may 
have several subsidiaries that do not earn much on their out- 
standing capital stock. 
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age per cent of net income to capital stock (d)+(e).” 
F _ Table on page 94 should read as follows: 

actually out- | income per cent 

erage for the | years ended income to 

ines three years June 30, [capital stock 

a 3 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co........... $332,323,877 $32,230,091 9.70 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co......... 233,235,167 14,336,613 6.15 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co......... 110,839,100 24,444,045 22.05 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co..............- 157,591,852 16,040,315 10.18 
Great Northern Ry. Co... 249,361,866 24,021,687 9.63 
247,982,000 24,287,781 9.87 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ste Marie Ry ha Sea nee. 37,810,200 4,571,790 12.09 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co.. enti atl 100,000,000 9,381,016 9.38 
Texas & Pasifie Ry. Co. 38,755,110 2,548,330 6.58 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co. 29,815,000 2,854,452 9.57 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co.......... 4,112,500 4,693,088 114.12 
El Paso Gouthwesterm Co... ... 25,000,000 2,190,198 
Houston and Central Texas R. R. Co........... 10,000,000 1,088,368 | 10.88 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R.Co............... 5,333,333 2,040,987 | 38.27 
Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co............. 9,243,800 1,297,029 | 14.03 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. — 604,500 389,097 ‘ 64.37 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co... Se 500,000 263,544 52.71 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co. .......... 469,000 83,695 17.84 
Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co................-. 6,171,667 1,405,681 | -22.78 
Louisiana Western Ry. 3,360,000 802,684 | -28. 89 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co.. ast 2,000,000 879,907 43.99 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Ca. —— 4,999,300 299,634 5.99 
Houston East & Weet Texas Ry. Co............ 1,920,000 234,199 | = « “ 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Ry. Co ...... 757,000 171,612 | 22.67 
Colorado and Wyoming Ry. Co................ 100,000 162,636 162.64 
Wichita Valley Ry. Co... 1,020,000 117,936 11.56 
Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co........ Laoebat 2,770,000 237,614 8.58 

9.96 


Supplement No. 2 to The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- _ 
cal and Social Science, Vol. LXXVII, No. 166, May, 1918. 


On Page 93 of Volume 165 of The Annals for March, 1918, the 
heading of last column of table should read as follows: “ Average 
per cent of net income to capital stock (d)+(c)” instead of: ‘‘ Aver- 
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In order to meet both of these objections and to ascertain the “4 


real effect that such modifications would have on the results, we 


have compiled the statistics for the railroad systems handling 72 _ 


per cent of the traffic in the eastern district. In column A we show : 


the average dividend rate on the system; in column D the average _ ; 


return, including income from outside sources as well as revenues 
from operation during the past three years; in column F we have 
eliminated all income from outside operations. These railroad sys- 
tems under the government guaranty will be able to pay all of their 
operating expenses, taxes, interest on funded and unfunded debt, 
rentals, leases, etc., and have enough left out of earnings from opera- 
tion alone, to equal an average of 10 per cent on all their capital 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public. In addition to this 
government bond for 10 per cent during the war, these companies 
will have large revenues from outside sources. During the past three 
years, this outside income has averaged over $30,000,000 a year. 
This table has been compiled from the exhibit prepared by the 
eastern railroads in the Fifteen Per Cent Case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. (See table on p. 96.) 

In contrast with the foregoing statements showing the situa- 
tion on American railroads, under the proposed government guar- 
anty, we present a somewhat similar table (p. 97) showing the 
government guarantees on the roads handling 86.60 per cent of 
the traffic in Great Britain. These earnings should be further 
reduced by reason of the modification caused by the increased 
wages, a portion of which the railroad companies have assumed. 

Summarizing the situation, it may be stated that the railroad 
bill now pending before Congress proposes the following guarantees 
made on behalf of the government of the United States: (1) to 
return the properties at the end of the period of government control 
in as good condition as that at the time they were taken over; (2) to 
loan the railroads all the money necessary for betterments and im- 
provements, probably at the rate on government bonds; (3) to 
shield the large prosperous railroad systems from all future in- 
creases in the cost of labor and supplies while the war lasts; 
(4) to protect these larger railroads from all financial hazards of 
the war which will threaten the very life of many industries, and 
possibly wreck many railroads that will not be granted a govern- 
ment ane (5) and to guarantee the larger railroads, annually, 
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sums that will be sufficient to pay all their operating expenses, taxes, 
interest, dividends and surplus equal to that which they have earned 
during the years 1915 to 1917 inclusive, the most prosperous three- 
year period in their entire history. 

It is also proposed, as stated by the author of the major portion 
of the bill, that the shippers, who will have their own burdens to 
carry during this perilous time, will be expected to make up any 
deficit of the government in the guaranty made to the railroads. 

We can snuff out the life of our boys in the trenches. We 
can wreck many industries. We can blast the business of the short 
line, the poor road. But when it comes to these rich, powerful cor- 
porations, the big companies, the great railroads, we heroically an- 
nounce that we are going to protect them from the effects of the war. 
And we do all this in the name of patriotism. 

To the Burlington Railroad we say, “ You now have a stock 
paying a regular dividend of 8 per cent. While the war lasts please 
accept this 22 per cent government bond in lieu of that railroad stock. 
We not only guarantee you this 22 per cent annually on your stock; 
but we guarantee to return the principal in full in this manner— 
after the war is over we solemnly guarantee to give back your prop- 
erty in just as good a condition as we take it.’ This has all the 
essential elements of a 22 per cent government bond. While the 
war lasts the government guarantees the annual payment on the 
stock, and at the end of the war the government. guarantees to re- 
turn the property in full. Here you have the payment of. the 
principal and the interest. Not only do we guarantee to the Bur- 
lington annually that 22 per cent on its capital stock, but we also 
guarantee, with all the wealth and resources of the United States 
government back of the pledge, that we shall pay all interest charges 
on all its funded and unfunded debt, maintain its properties ade- 
quately and efficiently, and present to the Burlington Railroad an 
absolute government credit, enabling the company to borrow 
all the money it may need. We tell the Burlington Railroad 
to go ahead, rehabilitate and improve its property out of the 
public treasury, while many other industries are being pros- 
trated; and then don’t forget to take that little check annually 
for 22 per cent. We do all this in the name of patriotism. " 

It has been suggested that the payment of these large earnings 
to the railroads is necessary to facilitate the sale of government 
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bonds. How will it help the sale of 4 or 44 per cent government — 
bonds to give a government guaranty to railroad stocks amounting 
to 10 per cent annually? It is axiomatic that the higher you make © 
the prevailing rate on other securities, the more difficult will it be to | 
sell government bonds at a lower rate. Where is there any reason — 
for thinking a guaranty of 10 per cent instead of 6 or 7 per cent on 
railroad stocks will facilitate the sale of government bonds? wie 
should the stockholder part with the 10 per cent security in order to 
purchase a 44 per cent government bond? The higher you make 
the earnings on railroad securities, the more difficult will it be to 
persuade the railroad stockholder to part with his security. The 
logic involved in advocating a 10 per cent or 20 per cent return on 
railroad stock in order to help the sale of 4 or 5 per cent government _ 
bonds is a charming exhibition of the usual statesmanlike stupidity _ 
which governs our public activities. a 

Our first task is to win the great war, but that cannot be used — 
to throw dust in our eyes on matters of justice as between the citi- 
zens of this country. There are some offenses that cannot be com- | hg 
mitted with impunity, even though they be done in the name of __ ba 
patriotism. We are patriots first, last, and all the time; but we | ™ 
are not fools. There is such a thing as camouflage in the oe 
panegyrics of the politician who does everything, big and little, right 
or wrong, in the name of patriotism. f 


TERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 2 


The measure originally presented provided no definite time for 
the termination of the government operation of our railroads. The 
Senate Committee amended this, limiting the time to eighteen 
months after the termination, of the war. The House Committee i. 
has amended the bill, limiting the time of operation to a period of ss + a. 
two years after the war. The possible effect of no limit on the period — 
of government operation has precipitated vigorous discussion reniia 
both the friends and opponents of government ownership. Various | 
and conflicting claims have been made. Whatever policy is sub- 
sequently adopted, it is quite essential that a substantial come 
shall elapse during which necessary legislation can be enacted to _ 
meet the situation then existing and providing for the necessary ace 
counting. There is no doubt but what Congress will limit ay 
period of government operation. As the time ae bppieeeten the 
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entire subject of government ownership versus private ownership 
will be forced into prominence. 


JURISDICTION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Practically everyone recognizes the necessity for concentrating 
the operation of American railroads in the hands of the President 
during the emergency now confronting the nation. Another ques- 
tion, however, has arisen. This relates to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over rates and charges of the 
railway companies. At the present writing, the committees in the 
two houses of Congress are divided on this proposition; the Senate 
Committee recommended a bill giving power of initiating rates into 
the hands of the President, and leaving the §urisdiction with the 
Commission to finally determine the reasonableness of any and all 
changes under the Act to Regulate Commerce and the amendments 
thereto. The House Committee has declined to accept this amend- 
ment to the bill as originally proposed. This is but a passing phase 
of a contest that has been carried on for many years to cripple, and 
if possible, to destroy the Commission. The shipper like the rail- 
road will suffer from the inconveniences and hardships occasioned 
by government operation interfering with the ordinary movements of 
traffic, and giving priority to those commodities most essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war. It can safely be said that both 
the railroad and the shipper have patriotically consented to this 
interference, without objection. 

However, on matters of compensation a different situation 
exists. There is no necessary connection between the efficient oper- 
ation of the railroad and the determination of the proper compensa- 
tion to be paid by the government to the railway company. There 
may be some relation between the two, but it is incidental, and not 
of substantial importance. The railway company has a right to a 
full hearing before a disinterested tribunal if an agreement cannot ~ 
be effected between the government and the company, and no one 
has even suggested that this right should be interfered with by the 
so-called “war power.” The shipper claims that his rights to a‘full 
hearing relative to the compensation to be paid by the shipper are 
just as sacred as are those involving the compensation to be paid to 
the railroad. The justice of the demand on behalf of the shipper to 
a full has been forcibly stated Court 
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Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville, etc. (227 U. 8. 88), 
wherein the following language appears: 


But such a construction would nullify the right to a hearing,—for manifestly 
there is no hearing when the party does not know what evidence is offered or con- 
sidered and is not given an opportunity to test, explain, or refute. The informa- 
tion gathered under the provisions of section 12 may be used as basis for institut- 
ing prosecutions for violations of the law, and for many other purposes, but is not 
available, as such, in cases where the party is entitled to a hearing. The Com- 
mission is an administrative body and, even where it acts in a quasi-judicial capac- 
ity, is not limited by the strict rules, as to the admissibility of evidence, which 
prevail in suits between private parts. Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baird, 
194 U.S. 25. But the more liberal the practice in admitting testimony, the more 
imperative the obligation to preserve the essential rules of evidence by which 
rights are asserted or defended. In such cases the Commissioners cannot act 
upon their own information as could jurors in primitive days. All parties must be 
fully apprised of the evidence submitted or to be considered, and must be given 
opportunity to cross-examine witnesses, to inspect documents and to offer evidence 
in explanation or rebuttal. In no other way can a party maintain its rights or 
make its defense. In no other way can it test the sufficiency of the facts to sup- 
port the finding. Jnterstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, 227 U. 8. 88, 93. 


We have had the Interstate Commerce Commission for thirty 
years. During this period our railroads have prospered. The best 
evidence of this fact is that the companies handling the bulk of the 
traffic in the nation have been able to pay liberal dividends, and 
the net revenues of the American railroads as a whole during the 
past three years have exceeded the net revenues of any other like 
period. This fact has been conclusively established beyond con- 
troversy. During the next few years the Commission will be of 
greater importance to the shipper than during any other like period 
in our history. ; 

There are some who are advocating a general advance in freight 
rates in the United States, should it become necessary to make up 
any deficit in the amount guaranteed to American railroads under 
the provisions of the bill now pending. Before the government 
should adopt such a policy there are some facts worthy of serious 
consideration. At the outset it must be remembered that such a 
course of action would be diametrically opposed to that which has 

been adopted in ans Britain. 
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The expedited special service required by the government in 
the movement of troops, munitions and other war supplies will serve 
to discommode other traffic, creating embargoes, confusion, extended 
delays, forcing other trains, both passenger and freight, to give way 
to the movement of trains carrying war supplies. No one is ob- 
jecting to these inevitable hardships, but attention is called to the 
fact that the government is thereby securing expedited special 
services for ordinary rates. It would be very difficult to estimate 
the actual cost of this kind of service and the attendant confusion 
occasioned to other traffic. This extra service is in all respects a 
governmental activity and the burden should be borne by the 
government,—by the public generally—not by the shipper. If 
every shipper were able to pass on the cost to the consumer it might 
not work any hardship to advance the freight rates to take care of 
these extra costs; but in actual practice we find that some jobbers 
_ g@nd some manufacturers in certain lines of industry in the cities, 
_ are able to pass on the burden to the consumer; but, on the other 
hand, many jobbers, manufacturers and producers have to absorb 
the larger portion of any advance in freight rates that is made. 
This is true of the oil industry because the chief competitor of the 

independent is enabled to ship his product largely through pipe 
lines. The price on grain is generally the price at the market less 
the transportation charge from point of origin. The same is true 
of the livestock traffic. Even where the shipper is able to pass on 
_ the burden to the consumer there are certain objections. A tax 
(and this has all the essential elements of a tax) pro-rated in that 
manner compels the man who buys the necessities of life to bear the 
heavy part of the load and it is not apportioned in accordance with 
the ability to pay the tax. Many times the manufacturer or jobber 
uses such an increase as an excuse for levying an additional charge 
upon the public for the common necessities of life amounting to 
several times the actual increased cost. 

We should keep clearly in mind the distinction between the 
ratepayer and the taxpayer. The shipper is perfectly willing and 
is glad to bear his fair share of the burden of the cost of this war. 
He could rightfully object, however, to any program which forces 
him to bear his share and, in addition thereto, to carry other people’s 
burdens. These extraordinary costs of operation occasioned by 
confusion, congestion, etc., are caused by the 
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are a part of the war program. This extra cost should be borne 

by the taxpayer and not by the ratepayer. Of course the shipper 

will then bear his fair share of the burden. 

The shipper will have to bear his own increases in the cost of 
labor and supplies along with the rest of the people. It would 
seem unfair to compel him also to bear the increased cost of labor 
and supplies of the railroad companies occasioned by the war. The 
reason we say to the railroads that we will protect them from these 
increased expenses is because we consider our transportation system 
an essential governmental agency at this crucial time. We do it as 
a matter of public policy. It is a burden assumed by the govern- 
ment and the citizens as a whole should share in that burden, in- 
stead of forcing it upon a relatively small group of shippers scattered 
throughout the country. As previously stated what we suggest is 
precisely the policy that has been adopted in Great Britain. It is 
sound economically, morally, and legally. 


ie GOVERNMENT OPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The essentials of the British plan for the operation of railroads 
during the war may be briefly described as follows: 

1. A committee of thirteen, including the president of the 
Board of Trade and the general managers of the leading British 
railroads are in active control of the railways in England, Wales 
and Scotland, under authority of the Act of 1871. 

2. The government undertakes to maintain the properties on a 
standard similar to that existing prior to the war, except that a cer- 
tain percentage, said to be 12} per cent, is added to the maintenance 
allowances of the pre-war period, because of the extra cost and wear 
and tear occasioned by high prices and the extraordinary use now 
demanded of the railroads. 

3. The government guarantees the net income for the year 1913 
less an amount equal to one-fourth of the first wage bonus granted 
to labor, the total reduction amounting to approximately £1,000,000. 
(The original reduction was equal to the amount by which their net 
revenues during the first seven months of 1914 fell below the cor- 
responding period of 1913. This condition or proviso was stricken 
out and the reduction named above was substituted therefor.) 

4. No payment is made for the movement of government 
troops or munitions, it being presumed that the eens of the 
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difference between the guaranty and the receipts from other traffic 
is sufficient compensation for this service. 

5. Very large and substantial increases in wages have been paid 
to labor. The first advance was divided as follows: the govern- 
ment assumed three-fourths of the amount and the railway com- 
panies assumed the other one-fourth by reducing their guaranteed 
return to that extent, as described above. All subsequent advances 
in wages have been assumed by the government. There has been 
no general advance in freight rates during the war. In 1913 there 
was an increase of approximately 4 per cent, which it is said became 
operative at a somewhat later date. This was about the time the 
5 per cent was granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission on | 
50 per cent of the traffic in the eastern district. 

There are certain essential differences in the method adopted 
inf Great Britain and that contemplated in the United States in con- 
nection with the taking over of the railroads. 

In Great Britain the dividends average much less than the divi- 
’ dends on railway stocks in this country. In Great Britain the aver- 

age surplus (as well as the /ypical surplus) is approximately one- 
half of 1 per cent. In the United States the average surplus above 
dividends for the year ending June 30, 1917, was approximately 4 
per cent. In other words, the surplus in the United States is approx- 
imately eight times as great as the surplus in Great Britain. The 
guaranty of the net income for 1913 in Great Britain with the sub- 
sequent modification that was adopted was not even sufficient to 
insure the payment of dividends on the principal railroads of the 
country. We here present an extract from a statement compiled 
by the Legislative Reference Department of the Congressional 
Library, the document being prepared by Mr. Gilbert Hirsch. 


Before the terms were made public, a report had got out that the basis of 
compensation was to be a government guarantee of the existing dividend. The 
Investors’ Review had it that the dividend average for the three preceding years 
was to be the basis of this guarantee.’ 

Even after the terms became known, it was popularly assumed that they 
involved a guarantee that the government would give the railway shareholders 
every existing dividend.* The Railway News stated, shortly after the announce- 
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2 September 19, 1914, p. 319. 
* Mr. Healy in the House of Commons, May 3, 1917, 93 H. C. Deb., pp. 
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ment‘ that shareholders would get dividends at rates approximately equal to 
those of 1913. And the Economist declared, over a year later® that dividends are 
more or less guaranteed under the arrangement with the government. There ovr ll 
however, been some faliing off in the dividend rate during the war.‘ 

The following statistics have been prepared by James H. Oli- 
phant & Co., of New York, and show the situation on nine of the 
leading railroads in Great Britain. . 2 


[*There follows a selected list of the common or ordinary stocks of several of the most important 
British railways, together with their dividend records, 1913 to 1916, inclusive.*] 


In the United States, however, we find the guaranteed net in- 
come, after the payment of all interest charges, will very vor 
more than insure the payment of dividends and a large surplus andl 
all the principal railroads of the nation. 

The guaranteed return for the railroads in the United States, 
not in toto, but in proportion to the capitalization outstanding, is = 
proximately $250,000,000 greater than the return guaranteed to 
British railroads. 


The gravest objection to the proposed legislation now pending 
in Congress is that it leaves practically no incentive for efficient 
operation. During this transition period we will have neither 


No INCENTIVE FOR EFFICIENCY 


See below, sec. V, B, 
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complete private control nor government control in actual practice. 
The government has the right of unlimited interference in operation, 
the companies retain the title to the properties, and their employes 
retain actual physical control of the operation of the plant. During 
this transition period it would be well if there were some strong incen- 
tive for efficient operation. Of course the spirit of patriotism and 
the desire to do one’s duty in times of either peace or war prompt the 
activities of practically all of us. And yet, it needs but a moment’s 
reflection to recall a very substantial difference in the attitude of the 
employes for a company at competitive points and at non-com- 
petitive points. The stimulus of greater financial reward needs no 
argument to support it; everybody recognizes it in practically 
every branch of human industry—except possibly in the ministry 
and even there the same human stimulus is used constantly. The 
magic wand of government operation may transform railroad stocks 
into government bonds, but it will not change railroad managers 
and engineers into angels; they are still human beings. 

The government will present this guaranteed return to the 
railway companies without any regard to the work that they may 
perform in the future. They get their 8 per cent or 50 per cent on 
their stock whether the service they render is poor, good or excellent. 
And the temptation to discredit government operation will be 
a powerful factor, although it may be followed unconsciously 
only. 

A suggested compromise might be made that the companies 
shall be guaranteed their usual interest and dividends, but that they 
‘shall have no surplus, except as they may earn it.’ This surplus 
should not be capitalized; but the value of improvements to the 
property in order to sustain the full value of outstanding securities 
is inestimable and is recognized by all practical railroad men. 


CAPITALIZING SURPLUS 


_ The measure now pending before Congress proposes to capital- 
ize the surplus earnings of railway companies. The authors of this 
measure are asking Congress to reverse a principle which has been 
adopted unanimously by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision written by Mr. Secretary Franklin K. Lane, while he 
was a member of that tribunal. They are asking Congress to adopt 
into law a doctrine which Mr. Lane branded as unjust. ar 
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The authors of this measure are asking Congress to adopt mto 
law a doctrine which two of the leading railroad presidents in 
the nation have stated on the witness stand would be unfair to the 
public. 

The railroad industry is peculiar among the enterprises of the 
country. By state statutes, acts of Congress and city ordinances 
we are constantly requiring railroads to build improvements which 
bring little or no additional revenue, such as elevated tracks, more 
ornamental depots, etc. They have asked us to help build these 
things which we require, by allowing them a large surplus over and 
above reasonable dividends, on condition that they will not capi- 
talize these surplus earnings. 

Mr. Ripley, the president of the Santa Fé, testified under oath 
on the witness stand before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1910 as follows: 


Mr. Lyon: But, take the condition of a road, we are assuming as the case 
where you have a dividend of $10,000,000 and you collect from the public an 
additional $10,000,000, and that pays for all necessary improvements demanded 
by that particular line of railway. 

Mr. Riptey: Well, it might. 

Mr. Lyon: I said assume that it would. A 

Mr. Lyon: Then in the future in determining the rate you would not con- 
sider the value of that property acquired through the $10,000,000 taken from the 
public previously for that purpose? 

Mr. Rieter: No. 

Again referring to this money put into the property out of earnings Mr. Lyon 
asked: 

It is their money and they have invested it, and you would not expect any 
return upon it? 

To this Mr. Ripley again replied that he would not.’ 


Mr. Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, and chair- 
man of the committee representing the eastern railroads, testified 


under oath on the witness stand before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1910 as follows: 


ComMIssIONnEeR LANE: None of your surplus should be capitalized, as I under- 
stand you to say? 

Mr. Witiarp: None of the surplus that has been spent so far on the Balti- 
more and Ohio has been capitalized and in my opinion it should not be; and when 
the surplus that I | epeak of—the 50 cents for each dollar that I speak of which 
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should be put in the property in each year—is spent, it should not in my opinion 
be capitalized. My thought is that at least that much money should be spent on 
the property each year to afford a proper basis of support for the existing securities. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in their unanimous de- 
cision in the Advanced Rate Cases of 1911, stated, in the language 
of Mr. Secretary Franklin K. Lane, the following: 


There is no justification for the investment of surplus, if it is to have the effect 
of increasing the rates upon the shipper over the original lines. If the theory is 
to be recognized that by increasing the value of their property, by putting back 
operating revenues into the property a carrier may as a legal right increase rates, 
then the shipper is worse off each time he pays a rate which yields a revenue over 
and above a reasonable return upon the original investment.* . 


This measure now pending, and which may become law, re- 
pudiates the doctrine which has been formally adopted by the Com- 
mission, with the approval of the leading railroad witnesses, in a 
case where that very proposition was squarely at issue, and in a 
case in which practically all the railroads of the country were parties. 
The authors of this measure desire to make the shipper pay freight 
rates adequate to prevent any deficit under government operation, 
and they desire to guarantee a return on ail improvements whether 
built out of new money or out of earnings, whatever the source may © 
be. If that principle is adopted by Congress it will cost the 
consumers and producers of this nation almost $200,000,000 
annually; and it will be in defiance of what the Commission and 


the railroad officials themselves have said is just® = — 
i 


The railway companies retain title to their properties, and 
retain the actual control in practical operation. We protect the 


7 Senate Document, 61st Congress, pp. 79-80. 

* Western Advanced Rate Case, 20 I. C. C. 307, 342. 

*In partial recognition of the principles discussed in this article it is now 
quite probable that Congress will pass two amendments to the measure as orig- 
inally proposed: (1) leaving fina] jurisdiction over rates with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and (2) providing that the compensation shall not be 
increased in order to pay a return on improvements built out of surplus during 
the period of government operation. However, unless further amendments are 
adopted, the Commission will lose its power of suspending rates pending inves- 
tigation, the improvements built out of surplus during former years will be cap- 
_ jitalized, and the enormous earnings described in the text will be guaranteed by 

our government to this favored industry. , 
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carriers from the effect on their revenues resulting from the diversion 
of traffic; but we also shield them from other hazards.’ If labor be- 
comes scarce, or wages exorbitant, it will not have any effect what- 
ever on the carriers’ revenues. If they need more money to put 
into the plant, we guarantee to furnish it. If repairs cannot be 
made, we furnish the money to do it later. 

If the carrier needs more high-priced materials, we furnish 
them, and at the same time preserve their net earnings, sacred and 
untouched, on that high plane they reached in the most prosperous 
three-year period they ever saw. Other industries do not get this 
protection. But the railroads are rich and powerful. They own 
so much property everywhere and control so many newspapers and 
magazines. 

Other industries may feel the blighting effect of the war, and 
suffer—the railroads will be shielded from all that. With the 
mighty arm of the great government we select the railroad stock- 
holder from out of the masses of the people. We select this two- 
thirds of 1 per cent of our population and tell them that they shall 
go through this terrible ordeal of war absolutely harmless. Others 
may perish, but these rich powerful railroads shall continue to revel 
in the greatest prosperity they ever witnessed in all their history. 

By the fiat of government we will suddenly transform seven- 
teen thousand million dollars of railroad stocks and bonds into 
government bonds. Not only that, but we will capitalize all their 
surplus earnings, although the Supreme Court and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the two highest tribunals in the land, have 
refused to sanction such a doctrine. We are asked to capitalize 
the surplus of these railroads although Mr. Ripley of the Santa Fé, 
and Mr. Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio, on the witness stand 
under oath, stated that they should not be capitalized. 

Brave, true, noble patriots—willing to sacrifice their time and 
their property, providing of course that they get more for it than a 
ever before. What an inspiring spectacle to give the rest of the 
country! And what a noble, happy thought it was to select the 
railroads at this time of trial and sacrifice to inspire us with patriot- 
ism. The cold chill that will go out among our people when these 
facts are really known will be something alarming. Such short- 
sighted policies as these will but hasten the day of reckoning for 
American railroads. 
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In dealing with these questions of large moment, we must have 
a care for we are adopting principles that will control the operation 
of the second greatest industry in the nation during the most critical 
time in our history, except only for the period of the Civil War. 
And these conclusions that we reach will have a profound effect on 
any subsequent purchase or regulation of these vast properties. 
This is not a time for the abandonment of those principles which 
we have found to be wise and just. In venturing out into the new 


and the unknown it is well to cling close to the wisdom acquired by _ 


the slow process of the experience of the past. In that way, and 
that way alone, can true progress be accomplished and justice be 
rendered to all parties. 
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RAILROAD SECURITY ISSUES UNDER GOVERNMENT 


By Tuomas Conway, Jr., Px.D. 


Railroad securities make up a large part of the assets of banks, 
life insurance companies, of the investments of trust estates and 
private individuals. The securities of our railroads, until the out- 
break of the European War, were held in large amounts by foreign 
owners. As a result of the liquidation of these European holdings; 
the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
regulatory bodies towards the railroad rate problem; and the liq- 
uidation of railroad securities by American investors desiring to 
escape heavy war taxes by shifting their investments to govern- 
ment bonds, the tendency of the market price of railroad stocks and 
bonds within recent months has been generally downward. This 
unfavorable movement has been very pronounced since the fall of 
1916, the culmination being reached in November and December, 
1917, when the prices of many standard railroad issues were below 
those prevailing in the panic days of 1907. 

This decline in railroad security values occurred in a period of 
unparalleled traffic. The railroads were overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. It was evident that one of the weak links in the chain of 
American preparedness was the insufficiency of equipment and 
terminal facilities on the part of most railroads, notably those in 
the East. 

With the flotation of the second Liberty Loan, the marketing 
of new security issues by private corporations and the refunding of 
maturing issues became a grave problem. The government was 
sucking up all of the available investment funds, leaving nothing 
for the private corporation. For years, our railroads have followed 
the practice of issuing short time notes,—a hand-to-mouth method 
of borrowing which many prophesied would sooner or later lead to 
disaster. According to estimates which have been prepared by Mr. 
McAdoo, some $265,000,000 of railroad securities mature and re- 
quire refinancing in the calendar year 1918. Private bankers were 
unwilling to undertake large commitments for such nh ParpORe under 
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existing conditions. The failure to refund maturing issues meant 
an epidemic of railroad receiverships. 


GovERNMENT PLANS oF FINANCE 


The railroad problem thus became one of the grave issues con- 
fronting the government, the satisfactory solution of which was 
necessary if the gigantic preparations of the nation were to go for- 
ward satisfactorily. Prompted by the three motives of ending the 
traffic paralysis, taking care of necessary refinancing, and of pro- 
viding the funds urgently required to extend the facilities of the car- 
_ riers in order to handle the enormous volume of business which they 
were called upon to move, the President, on December 26, 1917, 
_ issued a proclamation taking over the control and general manage- 
_ ment of the railroads. In his proclamation, the President outlined 
in general terms the financial arrangement which he believed to be 
equitable. Concerning this matter, he said: 


While the present authority of the executive suffices for all purposes of admin- 
_ istration, and while of course all private interests must for the present give way 
to the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree with me, right and necessary 
that the owners and creditors of the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, 
_ should receive from the government an unqualified guarantee that their properties 
will be maintained throughout the period of federal control in as good repair and 
as complete equipment as at present, and that the several roade will receive under 
federal management such compensation as is equitable and just alike to their 
owners and to the general public. I would suggest the average net railway opera- 
ting income of the three years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recommend that 
these guarantees be given by appropriate legislation, and given as promptly as 
circumstances permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such guarantees and their great 
influence and significance as elements in the present financial and industrial situa- 
fen a tion of the country. Indeed, one of the strong arguments for assuming control of 
33 a the railroads at this time is the financial argument. It is necessary that the values 
= * _ of railway securities should be justly and fairly protected and that the large, finan- 

_ cial operations every year necessary in connection with the maintenance, opera- 

Dive, tion and development of the roads should, during the period of the war, be wisely 
“a ho related to the financial operations of the government. Our first duty is, of course, 
a _ to conserve the common interest and the common safety and to make certain that 
336 ‘nothing stands in the way of the successful prosecution of the great war for liberty 
and justice; but it is also an obligation of public conscience and of public honor 
that the private interests we disturb should be kept safe from unjust injury, and 
it is of the utmost consequence to the government itself that all great financial 
operations should be stabilized and codrdinated with the financial operations of 
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\ No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of the federal treasury, and 
19 no fundamental industrial values should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. In 
the hands of many thousands of small investors in the country, as well as in na- 
tional banks, in insurance companies, in savings banks, in trust companies, in 
| financial agencies of every kind, railway securities, the sum total of which runs up 

to some ten or eleven thousand millions, constitute a vital part of the structure 

of credit, and the unquestioned solidity of that structure must be maintained. 


Almost simultaneously, the administration caused to be intro- 
duced in Congress a bill carrying out the general policy outlined. 
The bill provided that during the period of federal control, each rail- 
road should receive— 


as its just compensation an income at an annual rate equivalent as nearly as may 
be to its average net railway operating income for the three years ending June 30, 
1917 (called herein standard return); said net railway operating income for the 
purposes of this act shall, as to carriers making returns to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, be computed from such returns, excluding, however, debits 
and credits arising from the accounts called in the monthly returns leased road 
rents and miscellaneous rents: Provided, however, That no federal taxes in excess 
of taxes assessed during the year ending June 30, 1917, shall be charged against 
revenue in computing such standard return. Any net railway operating income 
in excess of such standard return shall be the property of the United States. The 
amount of such standard return as accruing during said period of three years shall 
: be determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the certificate of 

| said commission as to the amount of said net railway operating income shall, for 

‘ the purpose of such agreement and guaranty, be taken as final and conclusive. 
During the period of such federal control adequate depreciation and main- 
tenance of the properties of the carriers shall be included as a part of the operating 
expenses or provided through a reserve fund, in accordance with such principles 
and rules as shall be determined by the President. 


In case of a dispute as to what constituted ‘‘the average net 
railway operating income” of a railroad, the matter should first be 
referred to a board of three auditors, appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which, after a full hearing, should report 
to the President the amount due the carrier as just compensation. 
The bill further provided that in the event of the failure of the car- 
rier and the government representatives to agree upon proper com- 
pensation, appeal could be taken by the carrier to the Court of 
Claims, and that pending the decision of that court, the govern- 
ment should pay to the carrier an amount not exceeding 90 per cent 
of such standard return, the balance due, if any, as determined by 
the Court, to bear 6 per cent interest during the period required for 
the adjudication of the — 
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Additions and improvements made to a railroad while under 
federal control out of the capital or surplus of the carrier are to re- 
ceive a return ‘“‘reckoned at a rate percentum to be fixed by the 
President”’ upon the cost of such additions and improvements. 
Additions and improvements made out of funds advanced by the 
government are to entitle the carrier to an additional allowance in 
its earnings ‘‘equal to the rate accruing to the United States’’ upon 
any advances, thereby enabling the carrier to make payment to the 
government without encroaching on its own share. The adminis- 
tration bill further provides that: 


no carrier, while under federal control, without the prior approval of the President, 
may declare or pay any dividends in excess of its regular rate of dividend during 
the three years ended June 30, 1917, provided, however, that such carriers as have 
paid no regular dividends or no dividends during said period may, with the prior 
approval of the President, pay dividends at such rate as the President may 
determine. 


The Act makes provision for the issue and sale of railroad secur- 
ities during the period of government control. Section 7 provides: 


That for the purpose of providing funds requisite for maturing obligations or 
for other legal proper expenditures, or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, 
carriers may, during the period of federal control, issue such bonds, notes, equip- 
ment trust certificates, stock and other forms of securities, secured or unsecured 
by mortgage, as the President may approve as consistent with the public interest. 
The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of such securities 
at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever in his judgment 
it is desirable at prices not less than the cost thereof; any sums available from the — 
revolving fund provided in section six may be used for such purchases. 


At this time, when only the broad outlines of the President’s 
plan have been sketched in and the administration bill has not 
emerged from committee, much less received final action in either 
house, it is impossible to indicate with any degree of exactness the 
resultant effects upon the carriers. Presuming, however, that the 
general plan recommended by the President is adopted by Congress 
and that the intentions of the administration are accurately reflected 
by Director General McAdoo’s testimony before the Congressional 
committees, a general estimate can be made of the effect of govern- 
ment control during the war. 

Director General McAdoo, in testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate the close connection 
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between tigen the railroads and the successful financing of the 
needs of the government. He said: 


Over and above the deficit and other measures now before Congress, the 
government faces the necessity of raising $10,000,000,000 between now and June. 
With our financial situation as it is now—uncertainty largely prevailing—we can 
do nothing. Our savings banks, investment egncerns, and other fiduciary insti- 
tutions hold $4,000,000,000 of railroad securities. So long as these institutions 
are uncertain as to the status of the securities they hold, what income they will 
get, and what the future holds for their interest and dividends, they are in no 
position to buy the bonds which we must offer. 


At an earlier bearing, he explained that government control was 
inevitable for two reasons, because: 


It was apparesat that under private management close codrdination of facili- 
ties could not be effected, because each of the roads naturally was seeking to get 
all the business it could. Only under government control could this coérdination 
be achieved. It was also necessary to stabilize, or clarify, the financial situation. 
There are $4,000,000,000 of railroad securities held by banks, trust companies, and 
fiduciary institutions throughout the country. These form a considerable portion 
of the country’s basis of credit. Under existing conditions the shrinking in value 
of these securities created a serious situation. 


Mr. McAdoo also said, “Jd don’t believe a very great sum 
comparatively will be needed for financing the roads.” In’ com- 
menting upon railroad obligations maturing in 1918, he said “I ex- 
pect the railroads to take care of those obligations themselves either 
through re-issue or some other method.” 

In detailing the needs of the railroads before the House Com- 
mittee, Mr. McAdoo stated that the necessity for the $500,000,000 
fund proposed in the bill was due in part to need of maintaining and 
improving the roads and in aiding those in a weak credit position. 
Asked what sum total the government might finally expend in this 
manner, he submitted the following figures on the roads’ own 
expenditures for the last five years: 1912, $477,000,000; 1913, 
$600,000,000; 1914, $550,000,000; 1915, $263,000,000; 1916, $281,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McAdoo added that he thought the $500,000,000 should 
be regarded as a one-year appropriation, and that if government 
control should last longer, similar sums might have to be asked of 
Congress periodically. He hoped to add to this sum by the profits 
which the government, by unified operation and other economies 
might 
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_ With respect to maturities, he said: 


es hope the railroads, aided by the government guarantee, will be able to take 
care of their own. If it should be required, government aid should be given 
wherever it is necessary to protect the credit position of roads taken over. I 
assume a first-rate railroad bond, guaranteed as it is by the government, should 
easily be refunded. The great needs of the government are such at any rate that 
ail bond flotations necessarily will have to be conducted with the approval of the 
national Treasury. 

The response of the market to the President’s action showed 
unmistakably the dread and anxiety which had filled the minds of 
investors in railroad securities. ‘There was a sharp rise in practically 
every stock. In the three stock market sessions following the Presi- 
dent’s announcement, there occurred an advance of more than one- 
half billion dollars in the market values of the stocks of seventy- 
eight railroads. Since that time there has been a gradual decline 
in railroad stock quotations so that by the close of January, 1918, 
a considerable part of the sharp advance had been offset in many 
cases. 


EFrrects OF THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF RAILROAD FINANCE 


In advance of the final enactment of a bill carrying out the 
President’s plan for control of the railroads, it is impossible to do | 
more than estimate the effect of government control during the war 
upon railroad securities upon the basis of the administration’s pro- 
posal. There is some dispute as to exactly what return is con- 
templated. In the first place, the item “net railway operating in- 
come” as used in the proposed act, appears nowhere in the reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In other words, it is 
necessary to calculate the sum contemplated from the returns as 
published. Again, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s official 
figures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, are not as yet avail- 
able. The estimates of the Bureau of Railway Economics and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s experts vary considerably as 
to the return which will be shown when complete figures are at hand. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s statement as to what the 
President’s plan contemplates, including its estimate of net railway 
operating income, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, is as 
follows: 
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Net Railway Investment in Road and 
Operating Income Epuipment—Book Value 
$683, 104,833 $16,499,124,491 
984,872,959 16,872,373,900 
1,020,800,000 17,250,000,000 


The Commission estimates the three year average to be 5.31 per 
cent. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics disputes the conclusions of 
the Commission, alleging that it has more accurate figures than the 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and that by 
using these figures it finds that the average return would be only 
5.22 per cent. An examination of the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion and of the Bureau shows that the former was estimating on 
95.87 per cent of all mileage while the Bureau’s estimates covered 
approximately 86 per cent of the mileage. 

Objections to the plan proposed by the President concern indi- 
vidual companies rather than general equities, with the exception 
of the general objection of the carriers that the year 1915 was the 
worst year that they had experienced in fifteen years, and that an 
average made up by the inclusion of this year with two average 
years was not fair to them, and does not adequately reflect the earn- 
ing power of the railroads. The reply is made to this objection that 
the years ended June 30, 1916 and 1917 were unusually good and 
that in any event war times are abnormal times, and under such 
conditions the railroads cannot expect a guarantee of a rate of re- 
turn equal to that which the properties might earn under peace 
conditions. ~ 

The second objection is, that the President’s plan is most un- 
just to the speculative stocks and to stocks of recently reorganized 
companies. The Missouri Pacific, for example, has recently passed 
through a drastic reorganization in which a large amount of money 
was raised through a heavy assessment on the stockholders, whose 
subscriptions were based upon the reasonable assumption that they 
would receive a dividend almost immediately. Because of the fact 
that the receiver put a large part of the earnings of the property into 
rehabilitation work, the returns shown for the years 1915 and 1916 
were very poor, although as a matter of fact the company’s earning 
power had been quite satisfactory. This rehabilitation program is 
practically completed, and it is argued that the road has a demon- 
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strated earning power much beyond the amount which would be 
guaranteed under the President’s plan. The stockholders, how- 
ever, cannot share in these earnings because of the large amount 
which was invested in the road in two of the three years selected as 
the basis of calculating the guarantee. It is contended that for 
similar reasons the Pittsburg & West Virginia, the Western Mary- 
land, the Pere Marquette and the St. Louis-San Francisco railroads 
will not receive anything like an adequate return under the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 

On the whole, however, the guarantee tremendously strengthens 
the financial position of the railways. While injustice may be 
shown in a few cases, yet the amounts which the government guar- 
antees most of the railroad systems are sufficient to enable them to 
pay their fixed charges. In most cases the balance remaining is 
considerably in excess of the dividend payments which have been 
made in the last three years. 

It should be emphasized that the government does not guar- 
antee the payment of dividends. The President’s plan merely 
guarantees to the corporation a certain income, which will be dis- 
bursed in accordance with the contracts heretofore entered into by 
the corporation, and actions taken from time to time by the boards 
of directors. The directors of a railroad can at any time suspend 
dividends in case they feel that the money should be invested in the 


sources. The government does not guarantee dividends, but the 
practical certainty that with the government’s aid new capital re- 
quirements can be financed makes it likely that dividends hereto- 
fore paid will be continued in most cases. 

The President’s plan will doubtless accomplish the two great 
aims which he had in mind. It will take care of the problem of re- — 
funding the $265,000,000 of security issues falling due in 1918 and 
the maturities in subsequent years, in case the war continues. It 
also makes possible control over railroad financing so as to avoid 
any conflict with the government’s plans. Above all, a method is 
provided by which the railroads can secure whatever additional 
money is necessary during the period of the war for the purchase of 
equipment and the extention of facilities. 


property, or if for any reason it seems advisable to conserve re- _ 
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THE GOVERNMENT PLAN NOT A PERMANENT SOLUTION 


The President’s plan in no sense constitutes a permanent solu- 
tion of the so-called railroad question from the security holders’ 
point of view. It merely preserves the integrity of railroad invest- 
ments during the period of the war. It does not carry assurance 
that present prices of railroad securities will be maintained. In fact, 
it would appear that any general appreciation in the prices of divi- 
dend-paying railroad stocks and bonds, above the figures prevailing 
in the latter part of January, 1918, is hardly to be anticipated, until 
the conclusion of peace begins to be discounted. It is true that the 
government’s guarantee makes the dividend and interest on railroad 
securities especially secure, but with standard stock issues selling on 
a 54 to 64 per cent basis and with railroad bonds of the higher grade 
yielding from 5 to 6 per cent at present prices, the likelihood of 
further large advances is not very great. So long as the war con- 
tinues, competition by the government for investment funds will 
become increasingly insistent. The consequent strain on credit will 
tend to increase rather than ease up, with the result that investors 
will demand even a higher yield than now prevails on taxable securi- 
ties. If the war should last for a number of years taxes will almost 
certainly increase, with the result that high class taxable invest- 
ments will suffer by comparison with tax-free government bonds. 
It must also be remembered that in so far as the security holder is 
concerned, the earning power of the railroads during the period of 
the war has to a large extent become fixed. Increased earnings will 
not mean increased dividends, for it is probable tha¢ Congress and 
the Administration will take the view that the conipanies’ share 
of excess earnings should go into extensions. The great uncertain 
element is, of course, the duration of the war, and the extent to 
which the present situation as regards earning power and methods 
of operation will be changed before the end is reached. It is fur- 
thermore uncertain at the time this article is written, exactly when 
the government will return the operation of the railroads to their 
owners. It appears probable, however, that they will be returned 
within a few months after the conclusion of peace. 

The real problem of the railroad security holder concerns his 
status after his property is returned to him. The old problems of 
high — costs and fixed rates; the aan of regulatory 
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commmiggious to advance rates; the failure on their part to se 
capifal has been gradually forsaking the railroad field, because 
ps s an attractive return was not offered, must all be faced again. The 
situation will be aggravated by the practical certainty of high post- 
or war income taxes, which will cause the investor to demand an ad- 
dition to his rate of return, offsetting at least in part the taxes which 
he must bear. The most serious element in the situation from the 
_ investor’s standpoint, is the problem of readjusting railroad wages 
to a peace basis. It is evident that the administration intends to 
have no quarrel with the railroad brotherhoods, which means sub- 
_ stantial increases in wages. The possibility of reducing wages when 
living costs decrease after the conclusion of the war, are not at all 
clear. If it proves impossible to reduce labor costs, the outlook for 
the railroad security holder upon the return of peace is not very en- 
couraging, particularly when the time is reached—as it must be 
reached—for a general economic readjustment with a consequent 
reduction in traffic and in operating revenues. The political signif- 
icance of a general increase in rates while the roads are under gov- 
ernment control would be so profound as to cause every expedient 
to be used to avoid taking this step. Whatevemeconomies can be 
effected through centralized control and unified operation will offset 
in part the higher wages which the Director General will without 
doubt authorize. Mr. McAdoo, moreover, has indicated that he 
expects to use the $500,000,000 appropriation contemplated by the 
administration bill to constitute the so-called “revolving fund” to 
meet, among other things, any operating deficiency which may arise. 
It is very possible, therefore, that the roads may be returned to 

_ their owners operating on a deficit under unified control and with 
the probability of still larger deficits under individual control. The 
significance of the wage problem at once assumes its true proportion 
when this contingency is kept in mind. The future of railway in- 


age shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
- ¢ommissions in adjusting rates from time to time so as to assure a 
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STATUS OF EXISTING RAILROAD LAWS AND pedal 
TIVE AGENCIES UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


By EpGar WATKINS 


The regulation of railroads may for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion be divided into two categories. These are, the regulations 
tending to promote competition among railroads and those pre- 
scribing a price to be paid for a service. 

The orders of the Director General which in effect suspend the 
anti-pooling section of the Act to Regulate Commerce and the right 
of the railroads to protection against short hauling, which take from 
shippers their statutory right to route their freight and which limit 
the right of the carriers to make traffic agreements, fall in the first 
category and suspend statutes inconsistent with the full utilization 
by the government of the property taken over. These statutes may 
be considered as repealed for the time being by clear intendment of 
Congress. Accounting rules, the discharge of employes and the issu- 
ance of passes, within the terms of the law, are but incidents of pos- 
session and use, and freight embargoes are frequently enforced by 
railroads privately owned. Demurrage charges and regulations are 
not primarily intended to obtain revenue but to facilitate transpor- 
tation by the prompt release of cars. If the demurrage charge is 
small a shipper may be slow ‘® release his car, while a high rate of 
demurrage stimulates the expeditious@@ading and unloading of cars. 
It follows, therefore, that the Director General was effecting a greater 
utilization of ‘material and equipment”’ for “ purposes ected 
with the emergency,’’ when he obtained an increase of chad 
rage rates. 

What has been done was clearly authorized by the act of Con- 
gress under which the Director General was appointed, and he prob- 
ably could have made effective the demurrage rules without the in- 
terposition of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Similarly there could be no reasonable question of his authority 
to make rules and regulations as to methods of packing, loading 
and stowing shipments, and of otherwise protecting and conserv- 
™ those commodities required by the exigencies of the present 
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situation. Thus he may say, as the Food Administrator has stated 
in advertisements, that flimsy boxes should not be used as containers 
for the transportation of food products. Passenger travel might 
be curtailed, because to do so would leave available more equip- 
ment for the transportation of commodities necessary to supply 
the public wants. 

The provisions of sections 2 and 3 of the Act to Regulate Com- > 
merce, which prohibit discriminations and preferences, remain in 
force, except preferences may be given as stated in the act relied 
on by the President and quoted above. Similar but less liberal 
governmental preferences were given by the Hepburn amendment 
of June 29, 1906. 

The shipper’s right to a reasonable rate, to allowances for serv- 
ices and instrumentalities furnished, to reparation for damages suf- 
fered and to protection against an “increased rate, fare, charge or 
classification” until ‘after approval thereof has been ‘secured from 
the commission,’’ ' are not inconsistent with the purposes for which 
the President was authorized to take possession of the railroads. 

These rights of shippers to a fair equality among themselves, 
to reasonable charges, to allowances in proper cases and to free- 
dom from rate increases without prior approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are in the second category; and being en- 
tirely consistent with the purposes for which the President was au- 
thorized to seize the railroads still exist, and it seems clear that Con- 
gress has not as yet given the President power to issue all kinds of 
orders which “shall have paramount authority.”’ 

The shipper’s rights are subordinate to the needs of the govern- 
ment in connection with the transportation of all persons and com- 
modities used or necessary to the conduct of the war, and to the 
authority of the President to utilize the railroads for “such other 
purposes connected with the emergency (created by the war) as 
may be needful or desirable.’’ ‘“‘ Needful’ and “desirable” give 
the President a discretionery power of wide scope, but such power 
is the power of utilization of the railroads. If the utilization for 
the purposes named or for purposes connected with the present 

' Act of August 9, 1917, amending sec. 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 
It will be noted that this act was passed nearly a year after the approval of the act 
under which the director of railroads obtains his power: and that the President 
seized the roads under authority of a section of an appropriation act passed nearly 


months before declared the existence of a of war. 
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emergency and deemed needful or desirable exclude any shipper 
from the use of the railroads, the statutory power has not been ex- 
ceeded. If, however, the shipper be not so excluded from such use, 
the use he receives, limited only by the governmental exigencies, 
must be on the terms prescribed in the acts to regulate commerce 
and not on different terms ordered by the Director General. 

While the President gives ‘‘ paramount authority ”’ to the orders 
of the Director, he means of necessity orders authorized by the act 
of August 29, 1916, and not orders which would fix charges differ- 
ent from those found reasonable by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Congress has under consideration bills fixing more definitely 
the powers to be exercised by the President. The authority to 
prescribe rates and to make regulations not directly affecting the 
utilization of equipment, may, in the discretion of Congress, be 
left with the several commissions; but it may well be argued that a 
tribunal like the Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
nine men cannot act with that promptness demanded by the exi- 
gencies arising out of our participation in a great war. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission exercises legislative, 
judicial and administrative functions. It also debates like a legis- 
lative body, and delays like judicial tribunals. Its administrative 
functions can best be left to one man; but its rate making, or legis- 
lative function, and its rate judging, or judicial function, will be, 
if retained, given greater consideration, although not necessarily 
with more correct conclusions, than if committed to any executive. 

Rate making as between the private owner and the shipper is 
unquestionably a legislative act. There is force in the argument 
that since the government is the possessor and user of the railroads 
the charges to be exacted may be prescribed as mere administrative 
acts. This question is academic as the Congress is proposing legis- 
lation which it may lawfully enact, whether or not there exists a 
difference in power because of the ownership being private or public. 

It is proposed in the pending legislation to specify where the 
authority to make rates shall lie. The argument is made that un- 
less the power is given the Director General to take any action con- 
cerning either operation or charge that he may deem needful and 
proper, he will be unable effectually to meet the public exigency. 
By others the argument is pressed on the committees of Congress 
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that to give so great a power to one man is dangerous int that if 
Congress should give such jurisdiction to the Director General it 
would be shirking its constitutional obligations by delegating legis- 
lative powers. 

Congress cannot delegate its legislative authority. It can, 
however, prescribe a general rule leaving to a delegated person or 
tribunal to determine when particular facts bring a rate, practice 
or regulation within the rule. This Congress did when it created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, when first created, 


was but part of the Department of the Interior. That the Com- 


mission was composed first of five, later of seven and now of nine 
men, does not change the rule. 

The number of men entrusted with power has no relevancy to 
the legal right to make the appointment of the agency, and one 
director general can be given all the powers that have been or may 
be given nine commissioners. 

When different agencies have jurisdiction, however carefully 
delimited, over the same subject matter, there will of necessity arise 


unforseeen situations presenting questions, difficult of solution, — 


as to which agency has authority. No general line of demarkation 
of separate authority can make provision for the infinite situations 
which may from time to time arise. In the present hour of supreme 
need for prompt and decisive action, there should be one agency 
with “paramount authority.’”’ The ordinary commissions may, in 
subordination to this agency, be utilized; and, when speed is not 
necessary, these commissions may be left to hear, discuss and 
recommend. 
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HAS THE IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL VALUATION OF 

RAILROADS BEEN INCREASED OR LESSENED ; 

BY FEDERAL CONTROL OF OPERATION? oy 
og report of the g general secretary of the President’s: Conference 
Committee for the Federal Valuation of Railroads, dated December 
31, 1917, stated that up to June 30, 1917, the government had spent 
about $9,000,000 and the railways approximately $16,600,000 on 
valuation work since the passage of the Physical Valuation Act of 
March 1, 1913. 

Tentative valuations have been served on six carriers with a 
total mileage of 2,120 miles. Field and track inspection has been 
completed on 153 roads aggregating 61,333 miles; on 9 more roads 
totaling 44,017 miles this work is from 75 per cent to 100 per cent 
completed; it is from 50 per cent to 75 per cent finished on 9 addi- 
tional lines having a mileage of 36,970 miles; and it is started but less 
than half done on 186 roads comprising 186,834 miles. 

The field and track work is not the most difficult part of the 
undertaking. After the inventory is made the problem of valuation 
remains—what unit prices, what deductions for depreciation, etc., 
almost ad infinitum. All in all, the work is probably about one- 
third completed. 

The question presented for discussion in this paper is—Does 
federal control of operation decrease or increase the importance of 
‘ this great undertaking? This may best be answered by consider- 
ing the possible uses of a physical valuation of railways. 

A physical valuation may be used (1) to promote intelligent 
rate regulation, (2) to secure adequate supervision of securities 
issues, (3) to reach a just value in condemnation cases, and (4) to 
value non-paying roads for purposes of taxation. Od JERS TREY 


‘By H. B. WHALING 


PuyYsICAL VALUATION AND RaTEs 


Intelligent control of railway rates presupposes a definite 
economic policy. Under private ownership and operation it is the 
— of owners to get as much as possible out of the — 
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Under 
government regulation or government control it is intended to fix 
rates so as to shape the railway system to serve and promote the 
economic needs of the country. But what rate policy will accom- 
plish this end? 

The attempt to outline an economic policy of rate fixation leads 
us immediately to the law of comparative costs—nations, communi- 
ties, persons should specialize in the production of those goods which 
they can produce relatively the cheapest. It is manifestly absurd 
for lowa, for instance, to try to raise grapefruit or bananas when 
it can engage more productively in wheat and corn growing. It is 
no less absurd, save in degree only, for any community to divert 
its capital and labor from the most productive pursuits to those less 
productive. If the principle of comparative costs is operative there 
is secured a maximum utilization of resources—human and natural. 
Conversely, anything that interferes with the working out of this 
law induces an economic loss. 

It is clear that the railways are tlie arteries of trade and that 
upon the proper functioning of them depends the economic move- 
ment of goods from one community to another. If rates, in the 


. aggregate, are too high, internal commerce is restricted, or what is 
_ the same thing, the law of comparative costs is prevented from freely 

‘ a _ working, with the result that communities are forced to produce 
goods which they could otherwise get less expensively in exchange 


and productive agents are employed at less than the maximum ad- 
vantage. By a like sign, if rates in total are too low, not enough 
- ¢apital will flow into the railway business and internal commerce 
is diminished with a resultant economic loss. Also, if rates are 
made too high to one community and too low to another the benefits 
_ of trade are destroyed, for if a community cannot ship goods out 
it cannot ship them in. Thus extortionate rates, confiscatory rates 
and discriminatory rates are economically bad. 

The latter evil may be remedied by applying the principle of 
joint cost to railway tariffs: the two former give rise to the problem 
of valuation. It is this problem that involves the question of a 
_ physical valuation. To it attention is directed. 

It will hardly be questioned, I believe, that if competition pre- 
vails the law of comparative costs will operate with the result that 


the maximum utilization of human and natural resources is achieved. 
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On the other hand, monopoly, by restricting the supply and by pre- 
venting the working out of the principle of comparative costs, signi- — 
fies an economic loss. If the monopoly is a natural one it cannot — 
be prevented by regulation, but it may be so controlled, through © 
fixing its prices, as to secure the result, if not the fact, of competi- 
tion, and it is the result of normal competition that is desirable. _ 

Under competitive conditions it is ordinarily true that the value — 
of a business equals the amount of capital invested init. But other- oH 
wise, a competitive business can earn no more than a normal wiegni 
on the capital actually invested in the enterprise. If we a 
the process in the case of monopoly and fix a price which allows to 
the monopoly no more than a normal return on investment we _ 
achieve the results of competition and secure the most productive 
use of economic agents. , 
Railways, of course, are characteristically monopolistic. a 
sequently, it should be a tenet of regulative policy to fix rates so ee 
to permit the accrual of a normal net return to investment equal to 
what could be had in competitive businesses of a similar degree of . 
risk. This is a full application of the doctrine of comparative costs. — Be 
The determination of investment without a physical valuation | 
is inconceivable. Thus it becomes clear how important it is to have 
such a valuation. It is, of course, not contended that there are , 
not intangible elements in valuation, but it is maintained that intel- as es 
ligent valuation and rate regulation are not possible without a phy- . 
sical valuation. ; 
Since the aim of rate fixing is to fashion the railway system to 
serve economic welfare best, it can make no difference whether the | 
government controls or only regulates the roads. Legal title would _ 
not change the nature of the economic problems involved. It is, A 
therefore, patent that the recent action of the government inassum- 
ing control of operation, permanently or only jorge can have Bate 
no effect on the importance of a physical valuation. From the point 2 
of view of rates, it is neither more important nor less en that 
the task begun should be completed. 


PuyYsIcAL VALUATION AND SECURITIES 


Railway securities have afforded a most delectable field for = 
nancial manipulation. The Alton, the New Haven, the Rock Island 
and many others are classic instances. In 1898 Alton stock was _ 
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selling well above par—the surplus of the road was ao 
$7,000,000 and net earnings easily large enough to maintain 8 per 

cent dividends. Under the “able” leadership of Mr. Harriman, in 
seven years, the capitalization was expanded from $34,000,000 to 
$114,000,000 while property to the extent of only $18,000,000 was 
acquired. In essence, the sound credit and excellent reputation of 

the Alton, built up through years of conservative management, was 
overcapitalized and sold to an unsuspecting public. The New 
Haven paid reckless prices for steam and trolley lines in the effort to 
create a transportation monopoly in New England with the result 

that it was greatly overcapitalized and its stock fell from $200 to | 
somewhere near $50. The Rock Island regularly paid dividends 

out of capital, failing to set aside enough to cover depreciation be- 
cause paying fancy prices to insiders for subsidiary lines. The re- 
sult—the once prosperous road was swamped, nay drowned, in water 

of the characteristic muddy financial sort. And so on we might 
extend the sickening list—but enough. 

In all this manipulation the public and the investor are inter- _ 
ested. If rates are allowed high enough to pay dividends on the 
watered stock they are extortionate and trade is restrained. If 
rates are made so as to allow a return on investment without regard 
to the outstanding securities, dividends cannot be paid thereon, 
the credit of the company suffers, funds for extensions cannot be 
had, adequate transportation facilities cannot be furnished, and _ 
trade is diminished. In both cases the public loses. Likewise, of _ 
course, the investor is mulcted out of his investment. 

Only the financial buccaneer gains. He should be made to dis- | 
gorge in so far as possible—but it is high time that such manipula- 
tion be stopped and this can be done only by government super- 
vision or control of security issues. The government may, in the 
case of private operation, either authorize issues or enforce public- 
ity. The latter is probably preferable. 

Whichever method is adopted makes no difference in so far as 
physical valuation is concerned. Proper control of securities issues 
requires sound accounting and sound accounting is based on phy- 
sical valuation. It would not have been possible to pull off the Al- 
ton and other deals if the actual value of the property had been 
known and if the public had been informed of the sasindaiaiiin of the 
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proceeds of the securities sales. Physical valuation, sound account- 
ing, publicity,—here lies the remedy for financial troubles. 

It can make no difference whether the government merely super- 
vises security issues, or takes over the roads permanently and issues 
its own securities, the financial problem is the same. Again, then, 
the necessity for having a physical valuation is not changed. 


2 
It is, I believe, usually considered that physical valuation is 
essential to condemnation proceedings. This is true, but not in 
the sense generally meant. If the government fixes rates or per- 
mits rates which give a certain earning power and consequently 
establish a certain market value of the railway securities, it ought 
in a purchase case to pay a price for the railways indicated by mar- 
ket value of securities (averaged over a period of years, of course) 
and not by physical value. It may be true that there is an element 
of monopoly returns in the earnings, but securities have been issued 
thereon, and equities have been established which it is not just to 
disturb. It is possible to reach the desired end by a progressive 
income tax and by a still more progressive inheritance tax, the pro- 
ceeds of which may be used to amortize the securities representing 
the monopoly element in return. However, it is far from clear how 
pillaging the investor for the sake of the public is justifiable. But 
in the event that the road has been “skinned,” i.e., depreciation not 
taken care of, a physical valuation would be serviceable in condem- 
nation cases. This question always arises—hence condemnation 
cases require the use of such a value. 

In my estimation, the recent policy of the government in guar- 
anteeing the net earnings averaged for a period of years is sound 


q : PuysicaL VALUATION AND CONDEMNATION 


economically. 


PHYSICAL VALUATION AND TAXATION | 


For purposes of taxation, value depends primarily upon net 
earnings, but for non-paying roads a “‘dismembered selling value”’ 
is useful. This contention rests on the theory that goods should 
be put to the most economic use and if one railway cannot use them 
gainfully they should stil! be taxed at the price another railway, or 

_ anot her business of any sort, will pay for them. 
i a. an By way of summary it may be reiterated that a physical valua- 
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tection of investors, ( 3) i in establishing a pure bend price in certain 
Ss cases, and (4) for the determination of a taxable value in the case 
_ @f non-paying roads. With regard to the first two points espe- 
- @ially, economic policy rests on a physical valuation. If the govern- 
- ment only regulates railways or if the government continues to op- 
erate them as a public business its policy cannot economically be 
different, nor can it be successful without the means of determining 
investment, namely, a physical valuation. It is, therefore, neces- 
gary that the work now being done under the direction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission go on to completion. 
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CONTROL OF RAILROADS AFTER THE 


It might be asked why it should be assumed that there will be 
or should be a change after the war in the plan of railroad control 
in effect before the war. In other words, in what manner has the 
- war—which has caused a temporary change to government opera- 
tion to meet a serious emergency, but for that emergency only— 
- made it incumbent on the country to revise its method of regulating 
the common carriers? Most certainly it does not follow that, 
merely because there has been a change in methods to meet war 
conditions, there should be a permanent change. But just as cer- 
tainly it is true that the exigencies of war have emphasized some of 
the weaknesses in our methods of regulation and that it would be 
folly not to cure them now that they have been so plainly exposed. 
a _ And just as certainly it is true that the necessary war operation of 
ta the railroads by the government has demonstrated methods by 
a % which efficiency may be increased through their permanent applica- 
23% >. tion, and not to take advantage of this knowledge would be equally 
foolish. So, not as a natural consequence, but merely because we 
B have already learned many ways in which our handling of the trans- 
portation problem may be improved, and will doubtless learn many 
more before the war is over, it does follow that after the war, when 
naa ine railroads are returned as.they should be to their owners, there 
_ must be some revision in the machinery by which they are regulated: 
_ this, both for their own benefit and that of the shipping public. 
No one ought to attempt to say now with any degree of exact- 
ness what the after-the-war method should be. We are going 
_ through a historic period in railroad regulation and the experiment 
- of government operation is as yet too new to justify any definite 
attempt at permanent application of the lessons learned—at least 
f as long as there is so little prospect of an early end to the course of 
study. Whether we agree with what the government has done or 
— it is done, and government operation wil! continue to the end 
of the war. We have all that time for observation and considera- 


tion as to what should be done when peace ame Within a cer- 
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ak cs tain definite period after the end of the war, government operation 
_ should cease and railroad control should automatically revert to the 
_ @wners of the property. Then we should be prepared to enact, 
within that period, well considered, thoroughly scientific railroad 
ss gegulation legislation, based not only on what was known before the 
“a. i war, but also on what we have learned while the war was in progress. 


If government operation of the railroads during the war for 

o. 4 the purpose for which they were taken over is a success—as it ought 
to be and doubtless will be—there will be a great cry for government 
ownership. Already the preliminary notes have been heard. Of 


autocratic power given to the Director General of Railways in a war 
_ @mergency can accomplish what the carriers themselves, hampered by 

_ law and custom and regard for the rights and comforts of their pa- 
trons, as well as for their own profits, could not accomplish, govern- 
is roe ment ownership would be the proper nostrum. The arguments for 
and against such ownership are too well known to be entered into 

here. It is sufficient to say that the success of the government in 

_ accomplishing a war time task under war time powers at a cost of 

4 ss great sacrifice by commercial interests, would not be a legitimate 
Pe: added argument in its favor; while as an added argument against 
- eet. it is to be counted the fact that the government will hardly be in 
: 2 shape at the end of the war to assume such a huge financial burden. 
As to whether there shall be some permanent plan of govern- 

ae ment control or operation short of actual ownership but akin to the 
a present war plan, the question divides those who would put into 
_ effect a non-competitive system under government auspices from 
eo who see no reason, because we have had a war, that the busi- 

_ ness methods of private ownership should not, in general, continue 

a : to govern. No one can dispute, of course, that if the government 
owned or controlled all the railroads and would work out and enforce 

1¢: a efficient plan, millions of dollars in duplicate salaries, duplicate 
trains, duplicate rents, duplicate service and facilities of all kinds 
ry ee could be saved. But they could also be saved if the government 
_ operated all the grocery stores, or all the coal mines, or all the 
a churches. We may some time reach on Utopia but the time is 
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not yet, either through government ownership or any other form 


of paternalism. 


Neepep Rerorms In RarrRoap REGULATION 


Let us lay down, then, as the first general principle of the new 
system of regulation, that the railroads are to remain in private 
ownership, but with the added degree of government control that 
is necessary to the fair accomplishment of some of the reforms that 
seem to be wise. As the second, let us say that all laws that have 
hampered them in efficiency are to be repealed or amended so that, 
though injustice may not be done, the carriers will still be able to 
do things dictated by good business judgment which they are now 
prevented from doing. As the third, let us say that as far as possi- 
ble or wise, all things considered, the railroads shall be compelled 
by law to do the things that have been demonstrated as efficient 
for them to do but which, of their own will, they have refrained from 
doing. In other words, let the railroads continue to operate under 
the same general plan of private control and ownership as before the 
war, with more liberality toward them as to the things they are per- 
mitted to do and greater strictness as to things they are compelled 
to do—which carries with it the idea of greater powers in some regu- 
latory body, though those powers would be used for the carriers’ 
benefit as well as for the repression of any improper desires on their 
part. 

To start with, let us do away with the multiplicity of regulat- 
ing bodies, the celebrated forty-nine masters, and center the regulat- 
ing power in one federal body, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Let us do away with the state commissions as railway regu- 
lators except as they may continue to exercise mere police powers 
and, possibly, as they may continue to regulate railways that are 
purely intrastate. There are those who say this is not legally pos- 
sible but there are others who say it is. But so far as it is legally — 
possible it should be done and every effort should be made to deter- 
mine its legal possibility. It is ridiculous and highly productive 
of inefficiency and unfairness that, for instance, a train must have 
one kind of crew in one state and a different kind in another; or | 
that the fare should be fixed at one rate in one state and at a dif- © 
ferent rate in another, both, perhaps, varyingfrom the interstate rate. 
The railroads, their ‘paper form organization or  what- 
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ever the rights of states to regulate them, are a national system in _ 
reality and in so far as they are not permitted or compelled to oper- _ 
ate as such they must fall short in efficiency. 

It is true that this doctrine is shocking to some as an attempt 
to invade the sanctity of so-called state rights. But there is noth- 
ing sacred about the theory of state rights or any other political 
theory. If it does not hold water it should be cast aside. And, 
besides, there are those of no small ability and legal lore who hold 
that the doctrine of state rights is not incompatible with centralized 
federal regulation of railroads—indeed, that the two go hand in 
hand in that the real and highest right of a state is to be protected 
from discrimination by reason of the act of another state. These 
are questions for the lawyers, but they should be threshed out with 
a view to constructing an efficient system. 

There must be a more definite government policy with respect 
to the revenue railroads are allowed to earn. As things are now, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regulates rates—and the 
rate regulating power should remain in that body, war or no war— 
but there is always dispute and never certainty as to just how far 
the Commission may use its judgment in deciding whether the reve- 
nues of the carriers are sufficient. The inclination, in the absence 
of a definite declaration by Congress on the subject, is to confine 
consideration to the questions of reasonableness and discrimina-— 
tion. There should, perhaps, be fixed a minimum net return. 

Even with such a provision we should be confronted by the | 
vexed question of whether a certain general increase, which the 
weak roads need, should be allowed when it would swell the revenue 
of the more prosperous roads to unreasonable proportions. This 
brings us to the subject of the pooling of traffic and revenues, now 
illegal. It should be made legal, within certain limits. The stock- 
holders of a given road should have reasonable assurance that, so 
long as the road was properly operated and necessary at all in the 
scheme of things, it would earn for them no less than a certain per- 
centage of return. It might earn as much more as good manage- 
ment and general conditions warranted. Such a plan, to be sure, 
unless carefully worked out, might provide for the prosperous con- 
tinuance of a road that really had no reason for living or for making 
money out of its existence. There would have to be government 
maaiistoetion in deciding whether, a given road should = in the 
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promise of minimum return, and that power of participation would 
have to be wisely exercised. The strict rule of the survival of the fit- 
test cannot be applied to the railroad situation for the reason that we 
have to take things as they are and not as they might be if we could 
start from nothing to build a new transportation scheme. Com- 
munities and businesses have grown up on the basis of the present 
system. They cannot be wiped out in the effort for absolute effi- 
ciency. The best that may be done is to empower an able com- 
mission to handle the situation with due regard for all existing 
interests to the end that necessary roads may not perish for lack of 
revenue but that those more fortunately situated may contribute 
somewhat of their prosperity. Doubtless repeal of the anti-pooling 
laws would accomplish all that is desired if the repealing act were 
accompanied by wise legislation safeguarding all interests. The first 
essential is to determine the policy. If it be the policy to enable our 
present railroads to continue to exist, and that by means of some 
plan which shall operate to distribute profits somewhat more equit- 
ably, and at the same time bring greater facility in the handling of 
the country’s business by the pooling of traffic, then the rest is com- 
paratively easy, a matter of detail. Such a plan would not be solely 
nor even chiefly for the benefit of the carriers. The shipping public 
would profit. Rates would probably be no higher than they other- 
wise would be and service would be better. 

at 3 
The pooling, or common use, of railroad facilities is already 
legal and was tried even before the government took over the roads 
with some degree of success by the eastern carriers. It should be 
made compulsory, within proper limits. The purpose of transpor- 
tation is to get freight and passengers moved and the reason for 
congestion is that they are not moved. If we are to consider trans- 
portation nationally there is no reason why a road possessing facili- 
ties that will help in the moving of this traffic should not be com- 
pelled to permit their use to the utmost by anybody that can use 
them for the necessary purpose, provided, of course, that the rights 
of the owner to due compensation are protected. It might be urged 
that if a given railroad knew that some facility it might build—a 
new terminal, for instance—could be used by any road that wished 
to use it, it might refrain from building it. But here the govern- 
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ment should take a hand. When facilities are needed it should 


compel the railroads to provide them, and there would be no hard- __ A 
ship or injustice in its doing so as long as it provided for the neces- __ 


sary revenue. 

The one great transportation lesson of this war is that the rail- _ 
roads have not kept pace in the matter of rolling stock and terminal _ 
facilities with the growing needs of the country, even aside from the _ 
waremergency. They must be made to do so, forin the sense that 
transportation is a commodity to which the public is entitled at __ 
reasonable rates, the railroads cannot be operated as a private busi- 
ness. But they cannot be expected or even compelled to do so un- 
less their income is sufficient to justify the necessary expenditures. — 
Rates and service to the public are codrdinate questions and must _ 
be handled by the same authority in accordance with a well defined z 
policy. 
As a means of bringing about more expeditious loading and un- _ 
loading of cars by shippers and consignees, higher demurrage charges _ 
are being tried by order of the Director General of Railways and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In so far as they achieve the _ 
object desired they are perfectly proper. The question of propriety _ 
is merely one of efficacy. There is as yet no scientific system of such _ 
charges for that purpose. There should be one, and now is the time 
to make the preliminary study. 


in Movine Freicur 2 


But while penalizing the shipper and the consignee for failure 


to reach efficiency in their part of the transportation operation, 
why not compel the carriers, by some similar system of penalties, 
to move freight more promptly? No inconsiderable part of the 


ey Ks delay resulting in demurrage is attributable to the faults of the car- 


riers themselves. Figures are easily obtainable showing the un- 
reasonable time consumed in transit and the same is true with re- 
gard to delays at terminals. Daniel Willard, president of the Bal-— 
timore and Ohio railroad, has pointed out that 52 per cent of the 
time of a freight car is wasted around terminals and that it is mov- 
ing on the road only 11 per cent of its time. When from this 11 
per cent is deducted the time wasted in slow movement, the freight 
car as a medium of transportation does not make much of a showing. 
Mr. Willard’s statement was made last July. _—— the 
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ContTROL oF RAILROADS AFTER THE WAR 


ment of freight cars, and shippers complain greatly at being held e 
up by the reformers as horrible examples when they know that the i 
railroads themselves are at least as greatly to blame. The gov ern-— 
ment, by its authorized system of penalties, compels or tries to com-— fi 
pel the shipper to be efficient. It should exercise the same degree | 

of compulsion toward the carrier. : 

There should be a clearer determination as to the rights and 
duties of carriers in the matter of embargo, as to when an embargo © 
may be declared and what notice shall be given, both to other roads — , 
affected and to shippers. ‘The practice is loose and productive of __ 
much confusion and dissatisfaction. 

A. H. Smith, eastern assistant to the Director General, 
instructed eastern roads to embargo consignees who do not unload 
cars promptly, regardless of demurrage rules. Thisis an order per- a : 
haps necessary and proper under war operation, if it is carried out 
under the direction of government authorities, but there is nothing 
in law to prevent such an embargo at the will of the railroads in ordi- © 
nary times when, in their opinion, necessity requires it. Probably 
there are few railroad men whose judgment could be depended on Sy 
in a matter of that kind, and even if the motive were admittedly _ 
proper the shipper is entitled to know that he has recourse and that | 
his interests are protected. 

Another result of war operation of the railroads has been the - 
overriding of the law giving to the shipper the right to direct the 
routing of his freight. It is certainly in the interest of efficiency _ i 
that this be done, though perhaps the Director General exceeded 
his legal power in doing it. Perhaps the right ought permanently 
to be taken away by law within certain limits. The shipper ought, 
no doubt, to be permitted to control delivery. That is, though 3 
freight should be sent by way of the route most likely to afford ex- ea Fn! 
peditious movement and not by the route some persuasive agent — ae 
has induced the shipper to select, the shipper ought to be protected = 
to the extent that the freight will be switched without cost to him © 
to the road on which he has his place of business or sidetrack, from 
the road which has been selected as the most expeditious route. 

There should be provision for compulsory arbitration of me 
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demands which would carry with it a practically automatic increase 
in rates tomeet the wage increase when such an increase is permitted 
or ordered by the government. Another performance like the 
clubbing through Congress by the labor unions of the Adamson 
eight-hour wage law, leaving the railroads to find, as best they may, 
the money to meet the increase, should be made impossible. 

Still another reform that has been many times urged and gener- 
ally overlocked, apparently because it is held of comparatively 
slight importance, is the giving to the shipper right to appeal from 
negative orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Impor- 
tant or not, it is his right, or should be, and should be given him for 
the asking. The less important it is the less trouble it would be to 
grant it. 8 

There has been no attempt hei to outline any dogmatic 
plan for a reorganization of the plan of railroad control. Not only 
is the future of the railroads uncertain but it is not altogether cer- 
tain what that future should be. The attempt has been merely to 

ss Suggest some changes that would appear at this time to be wise. 
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RECONSTITUTING RAILROAD REG ULATION 
By Georce A. Post 


“What,” I am asked, “is involved in reconstituting the agen- 
cies of railroad regulation?’”’ As I enter upon the adventure of 
redeeming a promise made long ago to discuss that question for 
The Annals the agencies of railroad regulation have been deposited 
for the most part in cold storage and the railroads themselves have 
been reconstituted, with a vista of future reconstitution which no 
wise man will attempt to prefigure. 

The only reason why the Editor of The Annals would invite an 
expression from me is that I happen to bear the honor of being 
President of the Railway Business Association, a national organi- 
zation of manufacturers, merchants and engineers who deal with 
railways. Hence the only reason why I should express views upon 
the transportation question is because the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation had formulated a program. We had formulated proposals 
before the United States entered the war, but here we are with a 
new heaven and a new earth and I cannot yet speak for my asso- 
ciates with authority on the altered aspects as they now confront us. 

As purveyors of equipment and supplies we have in the past 
dealt with the employes of railroad corporations whose owners 
were legion. Today we deal with the same individuals, but they 
are now government officers. What further evolution in our com- 
mercial transactions the war may bring as it wears on we shall 
greet with equanimity and with a determination to perform our 
utmost for the success of the temporary government operation 
necessitated by the war. 

Concerning the status which shall follow the conclusion of 
peace I can only utter my individual hopes. Miles of good white 
paper have been consumed in foretelling what will be different after 
the war. Certain things, I pray heaven, will be the same after the 
war—the same that they have been since that bleak day 297 years 
ago when the Pilgrims entered the wilderness at Plymouth Rock. 

Now what is meant by the competition which it is desirable 
to preserve as a feature of the new railroad structure that is to super- 
sede government operation after the conclusion of — Mighty 
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few hard-headed citizens will feel inclined to give up the odvensaail 
which unification has given both under the Railroads’ War Board 
from April to December and under the government Director Gen- 
eral since—advantages arising from mobilization of rolling stock 
without regard to ownership, common use of facilities and the rout- 
ing for directness and cheapness as distinguished from earnings for 
individual railroad corporations. Foolish competition seems more 
susceptible to modification than before the war. The government 
is performing functions which previously business men performed. 
The conditions under which business men did their work were 
those of compulsory competition indiscriminately comprehensive. 
The government has promptly removed from its own path some of 
these obstacles. Whatever we have gained in transportation by _ 
substituting codperation for competition we shall keep, in so far 
as such retention is consistent with retention of competitive 
elements essential to progress. 

Competition is not confined to rivalry between corporations. 
Competition exists among the officers and employes of each cor- _ 
poration for promotion. That is the first condition which I hope 
will be preserved the same in transportation after the war. 

As I write, news comes that the Director General of Railroads 
has divided the country into three regions and appointed as regional 
managers three men—A. H. Smith, R. H. Aishton and C. H. 
Markham. Who are these men? Mr. Smith entered the service 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway as a messenger __ 
boy in 1879 and in 1914 had reached the presidency of the New York __ 
Central Lines. Mr. Aishton in 1878 was an axman inthe engineer _ 
corps of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway and in 1916 became 
president of the same company, having like Mr. Smith made his | 
way through the grades. Mr. Markham in 1881 was a section _ 
laborer on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé and after a rapid rise 
within the Santa Fé organization was induced by the Southern 
Pacific to become general freight and passenger agent of its Oregon 
lines in 1897, being appointed general manager of the Southern 
Pacific in 1904. After a period passed in the management of petroi- 
eum companies he was elected in 1911 president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Each of the three is the product of rivalry for 
advancement within an operating railroad unit. We do not know 
where the Director General of Railroads men to 
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be regional managers under the war régime if the railroad organi- 
zations which I have mentioned had not existed. What we do 
know is that those organizations did exist as institutions within 
which advancement was open to the humblest beginner, whom no 
influence but his own incapacity or delinquency could repress and 
who needed no influence but his own ability and energy for the 
ascent to the topmost rung. The men were there when the country 
called and it was in those organizations that they were trained. 

Important, however, as competition is within the organization 
it is equally important between railroad organizations. Every 
management knows that its performance will be measured by the 
foremost achievement of its contemporaries. Every aspirant is 
stimulated by the knowledge that leadership in achievement by 
him will bring opportunity for advancement by transfer to other 
companies. 

As a manufacturer of railway appliances I contemplate with 
satisfaction and zest the preservation of a substantial number of 
- independent.railroad units. The progress of the art toward in- 
_ erease of safety, speed, convenience and cheapness by the develop- 
ment of new inventions is a fascinating story of indifference or 
opposition by one railroad and appeal by the developer to another 
and another until a test is somewhere accorded, a demonstration 

afforded and the qualities of the discovery made known in practice. 
Let us preserve the appeal; in that way lies progress. 

If citizens in their individual capacity are to subscribe the 
capital and be responsible for the management of the railways under 
regulation, one new and untried element must be introduced into 
- regulation. The government must hold some one of its branches 
_ responsible for keeping watch over railway revenues and when they 

are inadequate for proper service, including the attraction of new 
capital for additions, betterments and extensions, this branch must | 
take steps to correct the deficiency. 
Fe Every student of current discussion and events knows that 
- numerous aspects other than those to which I have referred are 
a under debate and to many it will seem that some of those which I | 
2 have not specified are too important to be omitted even from so Si 
highly condensed a statement as this. Nevertheless am content 
to specify at this time these two elementals—individual initiative _ 
Fe and adequacy of revenue—as the essential factors in a national 
railway system. 
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4 - ates A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR PERMANENT GOVERN- 

MENTAL SUPERVISION OF RAILROAD 
OPERATION AFTER THE WAR 
2 
By ALEXANDER W. 


; The operation of the railroads as a war measure presents one 
eas 4 of ae most drastic economic revolutions in our history. Regard- 
less of the duration of the war, the complications springing out of 
governmental operation will probably preclude a return to the old 
system. Many divergent but codperating interests will oppose 
ny ba sucha return. The grafters, if such there be, will desire to con- 
= = their graft. The politicians will covet the patronage and 
_-—s power which will flow from government operation in ever increas- 
_ ingvolume. No doubt a majority of the security holders will prefer 
to sell out to the government. Certainly so, if too great a sacrifice 
x <e is not enforced. The combined force of these selfish interests, 
_ which may be expected to organize for mutual profit and protection, 
‘s - will override the public interest unless a counter campaign is 
As is usual under popular rule, 
edueation i is our only weapon in 5 Geltibe of the general welfare. 
Thinking people are alive to the fact that the interests of 
_ the shipper and passenger far outweigh all other interests in the 
sate problem. Some permanent plan should be promptly thought out 
and crystallized in the hope of at once satisfying the advocates and 
opponent of outright government ownership. 


Tue PLAN ror ReGcionaL Feperat ComPpaNIES 


Hon. William W. Cook of the New York Bar, a prominent and 
successful corporation lawyer, has filed with the Joint Committee on 
Interstate Commerce at Washington, “A Proposed Solution of the 
Railroad Problem.’’ 

He went to the pains of reducing his proposition to the con- 
crete form of a bill which he appends to his paper. He digests this 
bill in these words: 

1,—Congress should incorporate five Federal Railroad Companies for five 
divisions of the whole country. This corresponds to the plan of the twelve Fed- 
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2.—The five Federal Railroad Companies would acquire gradually the stocks 

and bonds of the present railroad companies, each in its own district, just as the 
Canadian Government is about to acquire the stock of the Canadian Northern 
Railway Company. These stocks and bonds would be acquired at their actual 
value by purchase, exchange or condemnation. The Federal Railroad Companies 
could obtain the money by the issue of their own stock with 3 per cent dividends 

- guaranteed by the government, with a possible extra 3 per cent if earned, all over 
6 per cent to go to the government. Such guaranteed stock would also be issued 
to provide fresh money for railroad extensions and additional facilities; also to 
acquire from time to time at their actual value the present outstanding railroad 
obligations. The guaranteed dividends could be at a higher rate than 3 per cent, 
if necessary, and would vary from time to time according to the general conditions, . 
but when once fixed as to any particular issue would not be subsequently ¢ 
for that issue. 

3.—The Federal Railroad Companies would then control the present railroad 
companies and could take over their tangible property if the state charters ceased 
to be desirable, or could condemn the railroads if necessary. 

4.—A Federal Railroad Board (similar to the present Federal Reserve Board) 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, would name the direc- 
tors of the five Federal Railroad Companies and would control the finances of 
those companies and regulate all railroad rates and service. 

5.—The plan embodies the idea of government control and government 
financial responsibility (reduced to a minimum) without government ownership. 


The plan contemplates the acquirement by these federal rail- 
road companies not only of the present railroad stocks and bonds, 
but the railroads themselves by condemnation if necessary. The 
learned author replies to the suggestion that his plan merely draws 
“a thin veil over government ownership”’ by saying “‘its sole pur- 
pose is to avert government ownership’’; that government owner- 
ship would mean an additional national debt of about twenty bil- 
lion dollars, while his plan would not. Yet his plans guarantee 
minimum dividends, and certainly dividends come behind all 
operating expenses and fixed charges. One had as well owe a debt 
literally as to underwrite indefinite payment of dividends on stock 
of the corporation which does owe it. For the same reason, while 
state taxation may be continued (by permission of the federal 
government only after it acquires the railroads under said plan), 
the taxes paid would be chargeable to earnings before dividends 
could be declared. Hence the government guaranty of dividends 
- would underwrite the payment of taxes due the states. Further 

quoting from Mr. Cook: 
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ae All this is to be done gradually, to avoid shocks, waste, unfair prices and hasty 
inexperience. The railroads themselves, however, propose to you that Congress 
shall pass a law that the present railroads shall take out Federal charters at once 

or else cease doing interstate business on a certain date. This is to be done under 

_ power of Congress to “regulate” commerce. Power to “regulate” $17,000,000,000 

of property is alleged to give power to destroy $17,000,000,000 by forbidding its 

use unless it turns itself inside out by accepting a federal charter. That is hardly 

To the ordinary mind it would seem that the penalty of 


_ death does not fit the fictitious crime of holding on to a state charter which every- 


admits islegal. . 
And the old corporations & are to continue. Certainly Congress cannot dis- 


- golve them, and hence the new Federal corporations will have two charters, one 
from the state and one from Congress, with inextricable conflict, litigation and 
Pandora box confusion. The railroads themselves cannot afford to have com- 
- pound charters. We would still have conflict of state regulation with national 
regulation; state commissions with Interstate Commerce Commission; state per- 

_ secution with national intervention. 
\ It is a fair deduction that the creation of regional federal hold- 
Bar a ing companies in Mr. Cook’s plan was designed as a substitute for 
_ federal incorporation of existing railroad companies. His novel 
and interesting plan is an application to the railroads of the organic 
_ plan of the federal reserve banking system. It is submitted that the 
Oe ted parallelism is carried too far. A banking corporation has no phys- 
fe 2g attachment to its location. Being purely a financial institu- 
a tion, it is capable of complete liquidation without materially affect- 
ing the particular community it was wont to serve. Not so with 
a railroad. Once established and located, it becomes an integral 
part of the life of the communities it traverses. Investment in 
- real estate for all commercial, industrial and domestic uses is 
invited. Much of the value, and frequently all of the utility, of 
such property springs from and depends upon the continued opera- 
tion of the railroad. The elements of support and expansion of 
banks are liquid and easily converted, while with railroads they 
are permanent physical additions, such as yards, terminals, ware- 

houses, etc. 

The location of districts, and establishment of federal reserve 
banks therein, serve a useful purpose in stabilizing and equalizing 
the available banking capital and reserves. Districts for the general 
operation of government-controlled railroads would serve no useful 
purpose, but would tend to increase the opportunities for political 
interference in playing « one section against another, although the 
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etait may be divided into regional districts for special purposes 
from time to time. 
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If, however, the suggestion of regional Sedueal railroad holding 
companies, which Mr. Cook elaborates, is not feasible, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Railroad Board along the lines suggested by 
him is a most valuable element in the solution of the problem of 
permanent and practical government control of railroads short of 
government ownership. Omitting the functions and attributes 
applicable to the holding companies, the composition of this Board 
is admirably stated by Mr. Cook as follows: 

A Federal Railroad Board is hereby created which shall consist of six me 
bers, one to be the Secretary of Railroads, and the remaining five members to 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice an 
consent of the Senate. In selecting the said five members of the Federal Railroa 
Board, not more than one shall be selected from any one Federal Railroad distri 
The said five members shall devote their entire time to the business of the Fede 
Railroad Board and shall each receive an annual salary of twelve thousand dollars 

payable monthly, together with actual necessary traveling expenses. 

. No Senator or Representative in Congress shall during his term o 
office, or for five years thereafter, be a member of the Federal Railroad Board 
The members of the said Board shall be ineligible during the time they are i 
office, and for two years thereafter, to hold any office, position or employment i 
any railroad company, and shall not, during that time, hold or own stock therein 
At least one of said five members shall be a person, experienced in the managemen 
and operation of railroads. One member shall be designated by the President 
serve two years, one for four, one for six, one for eight and one for ten years; an 
thereafter, each member so appointed shall serve for a term of ten years 
removed for cause by the President. 


As the function of this Board is to control and regulate rates; 
securities, service and operation, it would obviously supersede the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Full credit is due Mr. Cook for the valuable suggestions he 
has made, but it is submitted that the adoption of his plan woul 
but open an easy pathway to government ownership instead 
proving a substitute for it. 


Tue FrepERAL INCORPORATION OF RAILROADS 


The idea of federal incorporation of railroads hitherto devel- 
oped by the representatives of the railroad interests before the 
_Congretsional J oint Committee seems 8 to contemplate merely the 
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creation of new federal railroad companies into which existing 
systems are to be transferred, and this idea seems to have been in 

the mind of Mr. Cook when he criticizes the proposed plan as being 

an arbitrary and summary transfer of the title to $17,000,000,000 

of property from the present owners to new corporations. Obv i- 
ously, such a proceeding would not only be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, but wholly impractical. However, there seems to be neither 

a constitutional nor practical objection to nationalizing existing = 
state railroad companies just as under the Act of Congress an 
state bank may be nationalized. t 

It is settled law that the conversion of a state bank into a _ 
national bank does not destroy the identity or corporate existence 
of the bank nor discharge it as a national bank from any of its : 
liabilities outstanding at the time of the conversion. Such con- 
version does not close the business of banking under the state charter, 
but simply results in a continuation of the same body with the same 
officers and stockholders, the same property, assets and banking 
business under a changed jurisdiction. It remains one and the 
same bank and goes on doing business uninterruptedly.' 

In the earlier history of this government, the question of juris- 
diction of Congress over banking business occasioned much litiga- 
tion and bitter diversity of political opinion, until finally settled 
by the authoritative ruling of the Supreme Court under Chief _ 
Justice Marshall? Certainly the basis of jurisdiction over banks: 
is no firmer than the express commitment to Congress of exclusive 
jurisdiction to regulate interstate commerce. Inasmuch, however, 
as the basis of the jurisdiction of Congress over banks rests upon 
the general delegation of power to execute other powers in the 
Constitution, a bank must become an instrument in the prosecution 
of the fiscal operations of the government before Congress obtains 
jurisdiction. In like manner, a railroad created by a state must 
engage in interstate commerce before jurisdiction over it is vested 
in Congress. But nationalization of a bank is a condition precedent 
to its becoming an instrument in the prosecution of the fiscal opera- 
tions of the government, whereas a state railroad is authorized to 
engage in interstate commerce (in the absence of a law of Congress 
cota it) without the necessity of a federal charter. 


Metropolitan National Bank v. Clagett, 1418.52. 
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This distinction is most important when you come to consider 
whether or not Congress can compel a state corporation to become 
a national corporation. It may or may not be within the power 
of Congress to compel a state bank to become an instrument in the 
prosecution of the national government’s fiscal operations by taking 
out a federal charter. That question is foreign to the present dis- 
cussion. That Congress has the power to compel a railroad cor- 
poration created by a state and engaged in interstate commerce, 
to take out a federal charter is a condition precedent to the inaug- 
uration of the plan herein proposed. Whether or not this power 
exists is, therefore, a question which demands solution. 
The power of creating a corporation is never used fer its own 
sake, but for the purpose of effecting something else. It was, 
therefore, held to be within the discretion of Congress to create 
and use banks as convenient, useful and essential instruments in 
the prosecution of the fiscal operations of the government. The 
power to do so is derived from the general clause delegating power 
to make all laws necessary or proper to execute the other powers 
delegated in the Constitution. 
It is hoped this paper will demonstrate that in exactly the same 
way Congress may transform state railroads into federal railroads 
if, in its discretion, such action is necessary and proper in execution 
of its power to regulate commerce, and where any given railroad 
is already engaged in interstate commerce, it may be compelled 
to become a federal railroad corporation if Congress so enacts. 
In the nature of the case, railroads created by state legislation _ 
cannot, as a matter of right, exercise their corporate powers outside _ 
of the territorial limits of the state creating them. In Bank of Au- — 
gusta v. Earle (13 Peters, 519), the Supreme Court, speaking . 
through Chief Justice Taney, says: Sans 
It is very true that a corporation can have no legal existence outside of th A . 
boundaries of the sovereignty by which it is created. It existsonlyin contempla- _ 
tion of law and by force of law; and where that law ceases to operate and is Aa 
longer obligatory, a corporation can have no existence. It must dwell in the place 
of its creation and cannot migrate to another sovereignty. eit 
Nor can two or more states act in concert for the purpose of => 
creating an interstate railroad. This was attempted about the 
middle of the last century by the states of Ohio and Indiana, ; 


3 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316. rae * 
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Acting conjointly, these states made an honest effort to create a 
single railroad corporation to operate across their respective bound- 
aries through their respective territories. When called upon to 
pass upon the question of whether one or two corporations was thus 
created, the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taney 
in the case of Ohio & Miss. Railroad Co. v. Wheeler, (1st Black, 286), 
said: 

It is true that a corporation by the name and style of the plaintiff appears to 
have been chartered by the States of Indiana and Ohio, clothed with the same 
capacities and powers and intended to accomplish the same objects, and it is 
spoken of in the laws of the states as one corporate body, exercising the same 
powers and fulfilling the same duties in both states. Yet, it has no legal existence 
in either state, except by the laws of the state. And neither state could confer on 
it a corporate existence in the other, nor add to nor diminish the powers to be there 
exercised. It may, indeed, be composed of and represent, under a corporate name, 
the same natural person. But the legal entity or person, which exists by force of 
law, can have no existence beyond the limits of the State or sovereignty which 
brings it into life and endues it with its faculties and powers. 


It follows that the exercise of corporate functions of a state 
railroad corporation beyond the limits of the state bestowing them 
must, under our system, be based on comity between the states. 
While the intimate union of the states, as members of the same 
political family, no doubt created a greater degree of comity than 
exists between foreign nations, yet when the interest or policy of 
any state requires it to restrict the rule of comity, it has but to 
declare its will, and the further exercise of rights resting on comity 
ceases. Therefore, a corporate creature of one state doing business 
in another state is exercising a privilege and not a legal right. 

From what has been said, it becomes apparent that it is entirely 
without the power of a state, or any combination of states, short of 
the Union as a whole, to confer upon a single railroad corporation 
the express power to engage in interstate commerce. To attempt 
to do so would be a contradiction in terms, for a state has no power, 
by virtue of its grant, to authorize a railroad incorporated by it to 
do business in another state; and yet the transaction of business 
between two states is the very essence of interstate commerce. 
The “power to regulate commerce” conferred by the Federal — 
Constitution on Congress is the power to prescribe the rule by which _ 


“eommerce”’ is to be governed. Like all other powers vested in 


on it is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost q 
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extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than those prescribed 
by the Constitution. 

Any railroad system engaged in interstate commerce, unless 
already operating under a federal charter, must be made up of 
constituent companies created by the several states through which 
the system operates. By the combination and consolidation of these 
railroads into an interstate system of railroads, an element has 
entered into the structure of the system as a whole which is different 
from and in addition to anything derived from the respective char- 
ters of the constituent companies. That element is the legal right 
of interstate carriage as distinguished from the privilege of inter- 
state commerce, resting on comity. Plenary authority over the 
system, thus becoming an integral part of interstate commerce, 
is thereby vested in the Congress of the United States. If Con 
gress, in its wisdom, legislates that the constituent companies wh 
owe allegiance to the several states creating them, should, in thei 
combined functions forming an interstate system, become a 
tional corporation, there would seem to be no legal obstacle to suc 
relation being compelled. 

This is true because such a combination and consolidation into 
an interstate system is impossible except by the voluntary assent 
and coéperation of the states and the several railroad corporations 
themselves. The states must expressly authorize such combina- 
tions and the companies must take the necessary corporate action 
to bring them about. During the early legal history of railroads in 
this country, the states were jealous of such combinations and 
_ granted power to enter them with reluctance. The benefits of 

- such enlargment of facilities became so obvious that this attitude 


soon changed into acquiescence and encouragement, and general 


laws authorizing such combinations, where competition was not 
interfered with, became universal. More and more the public is 


now coming to see that competition between railroads is inherently 
- wasteful and must be done away with. The results following the 


a codperation of the great systems through the War Board, and in 


spite of the anti-trust laws, have demonstrated how unwise our 


railroad legislation has been in the past. 

The necessary consequence of combining two or more railroads 
created in different states into one operating machine is to convert 
- the system into an instrumentality of interstate commerce. All 
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partion participating in such a change of status are charge d with 


knowledge that the unlimited power vested in Congress to regulate 


commerce at once attaches to all the activities of this instrumental- 
ity which enter as elements into interstate commerce. 

If Congress exercises this power to compel federal incorporation, 
neither the states creating the constituent companies and authoriz- 
ing their combination into one system, nor the corporations them- 


a selves, can object on the ground that such an act (to be enforced 


only by forbidding the use of such property in interstate commerce 
except through the instrumentality of a federal charter), would not 
conform to the “due process of law’’ demanded by the Constitution. 


_ This is so because all parties have voluntarily placed themselves 


within the rightful exercise of this power, and the extent to which 


it is exercised is exclusively within the discretion of Congress. 


We thus have the necessary conditions to action by Congress 
compelling interstate carriers to become national corporations, 


; _ namely: (a) They are already engaged in interstate commerce 


_ (not as a matter of grace, but as a matter of legal right), and there- 
fore within the jurisdiction of Congress, which becomes exclusive 
when exercised; (b) Congress is clothed with full discretion to deter- 
mine whether or not its power to regulate makes it necessary and 
desirable that such instrumentalities should be nationalized. It 
seems to follow as a necessary consequence that with the power 


and the will to exercise it, there is a clear pathway to the point 


where Congress may compel interstate carriers to take out federal — 


bathing 
NATIONALIZING THE RAILROADS 


The great practical difficulty which has hitherto confronted 


those who contemplated nationalizing the railroads has been a 
lack of well defined means for transforming and transferring the 
variegated contract obligations and liabilities of interstate carriers 
now outstanding, into obligations and liabilities of new corporations 
which the federal government might create. If, instead of creating 


- an entirely new corporation, proper legislation be passed by Con- 


gress to convert existing railroad companies into federal railroad 
companies, these outstanding obligations and liabilities will not 
’ thereby be affected. The great tangle of contractual relations 


* - Springing from leases, sub-leases, majority stock control, absolute 
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ownership, and all of the kaleidoscopic arrangements by which the 
constituent elements of the several interstate systems have been 
thrown together, would remain after nationalization as effectually 
in operation as before. The identity of the old corporations would 
not be changed; there would not be a state corporation and a federal 


corporation, but only the corporation originally created by the : 


state with its allegiance transferred to the nation. Some may say 


that this would place the imprimatur of federal sanction upon 
outstanding securities which have been in some cases over-issued, 
and which over-issues are supposed in some quarters to be a great 
evil. 

It is not certain that the issuance of these securities under the 
old, unrestricted and unregulated methods has been an evil. It is 
very doubtful whether the railroad systems of the United States 
could have procured the capital necessary for their construction 
except under the old speculative method of issuing their securities. 
It is not reasonable to expect a capitalist to invest hig money on a 
low interest basis in a new enterprise, the suecess of which remains 
to be demonstrated. The history of railroad construction is, 
almost without exception, that the original builders of railroads lose 
their initial investments. These investments would have been 
withheld altogether but for the possibility of very large speculative 
profits. The development of these systems, with a few exceptions, 
has shown that the amount of these securities has not been excessive, 
and their value has at all times been regulated and controlled by 
the inexorable law of public demand. The price of such securities, 
fluctuating as it does, is controlled by a law more uniform and 
universal in its application than any legislative act could possibly 
be. That law would disturb the arbitrary legislative value of such 


securities before the ink could dry on the signature of the executive 


approving such an act. Neither the public nor the investor will 

_ suffer by leaving existing securities to the operation of the law of 
_ supply and demand which fixes the market price of everything. 

f It is not within the limits of this paper to go into much detail 
as to the functions of the proposed Federal Railroad Board. One 


a ; complication frequently arising under our present system could be 
obviated under the new plan in such way as to remove one of the 


weaknesses in the ante-bellum system of management. When a 
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what they may—an embarrassing situation at once arises. The 

_ eommunity it serves is vitally interested in its continued operation. 

_ Its public service cannot be abandoned. It cannot be liquidated 

and eliminated, as a bank is, without vitally affecting the section 

it traverses. Receivership and court operation ensue, and reorgan- 

_ ization follows. This process is all too familiar in all sections, and 

is the underlying cause of the concentration of railroad holdings in 

the money centers of the East. It is up to the bondholders to 

reorganize, and they are thus compelled to take over the properties 
whether they want to or not. 

Under no plan hitherto suggested is any satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty presented. The local community has practically 
no interest in these receivership proceedings, for it has come to 
- believe that, whatever happens, the railroad must continue to 
————- and only in its continued operation are those interested 
who have no financial holdings in the company. If Congress would 

bestow upon the Federal Railroad Board power and discretion to 

ig authorize the abandonment and dismantling of a railroad which 

_ had proved a financial failure, and consequently not a public neces- 

sity, these people who had made investments upon the faith of the 

_ ¢ontinued operation of the road would at once have a vital interest 

-. in its continuance, and from an attitude of indifference they would 

_ be converted into earnest advocates of such conservative manage- 

ped ment as would insure the continued service of the particular line in 

question. In such circumstances, it would become a matter of 

,great concern to each community traversed by a railroad to see 

_ that its directorate and its executives were on the job of successful 

ie railroad operation, rather than engaged in the questionable practice 

ae speculation in railroad exploitation, which, in some cases in the 

a 3 ona not distant past, have proved such a stench in the nostrils of the 

a 4 e; public. The same interest would have a healthful tendency to keep 

polities out of railroad management and, generally, would result 

ti" a: in the publie’s keeping a very close watch on the situation as a 
Tue Srarus or Srare Ramroap Commissions 

mother matter of widespread interest is the relation of the 

several state railroad commissions to the situation which would be 

created if the plan herein ‘became 
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staining the fact that a large percentage of the several state rail- 
road commissioners have committed themselves to the wisdom of 
federal incorporation of interstate carriers, thereby transferring 
exclusive jurisdiction to the federal authorities, a large number of 
the state commissioners naturally oppose such a course on the idea 
_ that it would leave them without sufficient functions to perform to 
‘justify the existence of their offices. It is submitted that this is 
not the case. The several state commissioners will have a broad 
and busy field of usefulness, after the entire jurisdiction over inter- 
state carriers is transferred to the general government, in looking 
after the public utilities companies and the local regulation of 
railroads, which it is proposed to leave under the jurisdiction of 
the several states. A dispassionate consideration of the question 
by these very intelligent gentlemen now occupying positions on the 
several boards of state commissioners cannot fail to convince them 
of the soundness of this suggestion, and when the matter is properly 
understood and digested, all opposition to the change of regulation 
will no doubt disappear. 
Until otherwise provided by Act of Congress, the several states 
should have jurisdiction over these national railroad corporations 
in the following particulars: 


; (a) In all suits against said corporations where legal venue 
exists and lawful service may be had. 

5 eat (b) To make reasonable police regulations: Ist, as to separa- 
tion of different races in the several stations and on local trains on 
7 national railroad; 2d, as to the sanitary appliances and their 

‘uses while railroad cars are within the corporate limits of any 
- Hnantelpalieys and, 3d, as to the use and sale of intoxicating liquors 
on the premises or cars of such railroads. 

(c) To regulate reasonably national railroads in the matter of 
grade crossings, stock-gaps and right-of-way fences. 

. (d) Any city having a population of not less than 150,000 

- pom. to the last preceding census of the United States should 

_ have jurisdiction, if thereto authorized by its charter, to regulate 
u the motive power of national railroads for the movement of trains 
cars within the corporate limits of such cities. 

Taxes, Rates AND SECURITIES 


Said nationalized railroad corporations should be uniformly 
taxed by the federal government a reasonable percentum of their 
receipts and their physical and securities 
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from all other form of taxation. The taxes thus imposed should be 
apportioned as follows: one-fourth to the states, according to mileage 


a. P in the several states; one-fourth to the several incorporated towns 
and eities into or through which the lines of said railroads may run, 
_ in proportion to their population as declared by the last preceding 


United States census; one-fourth to the several counties through 


; _ which the lines of said railroad companies run, in proportion to the 
_ mileage thereof in each of said counties; and the remaining one- 


fourth covered into the Treasury of the United States—all expenses 

of collecting said taxes to be deducted before apportionment. 
The fabric of freight rates is so pervasive and so intricate that 

the promulgation of rates by state commissions which are not in 


an consonance with the interstate rates, filed with the Interstate Com- 
_ meree Commission, have in the past greatly deranged its delicate 
pattern. This derangement became so acute as to culminate in 


4 


what is known as the Shreveport Case,‘ which is now being followed 
by the litigation in Texas, growing out of injunction issued by the 
three-judge District Court of the United States against the enforce- 
ment of the State Railroad Commission rates. This experience 
demonstrates that it is unwise for the regulation of railroad freight 
_ Fates to be vested in more than one body. When the railroads 
have become national corporations, there would be no difficulty in 
transferring to the federal authorities the entire subject of freight 
rates, both interstate and intrastate. This could be done without 
the condition precedent that the intrastate rate affects the inter- 
state rate, but on the much broader ground that the corporation 


¥ itself is a federal instrumentality and as much subject to federal 


“ - tion. The great trouble has been to fix a rate which would not 
ae starve the small poor line and at the same time create too much 
Co. v. U. 8. 234 U. 342. 


control of its charges as a national bank is to federal control of its 
_ interest rates, to the exclusion of state legislation on the subject. 
With the latitude afforded the Federal Board of Control of 
railroad operations under the plan here proposed, there would be 
no difficulty in so adjusting rates as to allow greater compensation 
_ to some lines than to others. One of the greatest difficulties under 
a old régime was to obviate the injustice to the small line located 
_ in sparsely settled territory in having to do this service for the same 
rate of compensation as a road located in a densely populated sec- 
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revenue for the large rich line. There would be no legal objection 
to the Federal Railroad Board’s fixing a basic rate with percentages 
of inerease in various sections. For this purpose, a division of the 

country into regions or districts would be very useful. 
ry = It goes without saying that the Federal Railroad Board would 
have entire and exclusive control of the issuance of all new securities 
by the nationalized railroad companies. , docor + 
it 

POOLING OPERATIONS 

Experience under the excellent work of the Federal War Board, 
_ which will be accentuated under the government operation for war 
_ purposes, has disclosed that great economies may be realized by 
_ pooling business under certain conditions. While pooling is a very 
difficult matter with segregated ownership of the several lines, it 
_ would be practicable to work out a plan whereby certain sections 
of the country, or the transportation of certain commodities, or the 
transportation of all commodities during certain seasons, might be 
_ pooled and the proceeds equitably distributed to the members of 


. the pool so as to prevent wasted energy and increase the efficiency 


and working capacity of all parties concerned. While such a pro- 
vision would pro tanto modify the provisions of the anti-trust laws, 
there seems little doubt but that public opinion will justify such 
_ modification by the time the necessity for it arrives. Many other 
_ funetions of the Federal Railroad Board will occur to the thought- 
ful minds of men familiar with railroad matters. 
*s When the Congress has transferred the allegiance of the inter- 
state carriers from the several states to the federal government, 
and they thereby become its own creatures, many matters of regu- 
lation which are now without the power of Congress, will come within 
its jurisdiction, and experience will, from time to time, suggest 
- many forms of regulation which hitherto have been neither legal 
nor practical; such, for instance, as limitation of dividends, creation 
of sinking funds, setting up reserves, and application of surplus to 
extensions and improvements. 

The basic principles of the plan herein suggested thus appear 
to be the conversion of all interstate carriers into creatures of federal 
law and placing over them a competent board of control, not only 
in the matte r of aes and regulatory rules such as have been within 
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the physical operations of the companies. 

It will be conceded that under our form of government, the 
greatest danger to any successful plan of federal control of the 
operations of the railroads, whether through outright ownership or 
otherwise, is political influence and intermeddling. This danger 
is so obvious and so great in connection with government owner- 
ship, that it outweighs every economic argument which can be 
adduced in favor of government ownership. It is submitted that, 
under the plan herein proposed, this danger is reduced to the 

- minimum by the creation of a department of the government for 
the operation of railroads and the appointment therein by the © 
President of executive men of proven ability, with long terms of 
office and good salaries. Men of large caliber will be available, 
and it is fair to assume that pride in the successful discharge of their 
high duties will forestall any native proclivities towards political 
activities, which might otherwise develop. 

It is hoped the suggestions of this paper may start discussion 


Of the subject, and that by the time government operation under the 


present arrangement becomes no longer necessary, a satisfactory 


_ plan for restoring the railroads to the possession and operation of __ . 


A _ their rightful owners will have been provided. No plan can suc- 
_ eed that does not command the approval of public sentiment, and 
the promise and potency of this and all similar suggestions must 
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ob By Freperic C. 


Objections to the public ownership of the railways has for - 
most part been narrowly confined to the dangers of the spoils sys- s 


tem, the possible activity of a great army of employes, the alleged aes 


incompetence of the government, its unwillingness to make improve- 

ments, and the necessity of keeping alive opportunities for individual _ 

initiative in this the greatest of all industrial activities of the nation. a ee 
But these allegations, even if true, are very secondary to the — ie 

main question. 

the preservation of industrial and political liberty on the one hand, : . 


and the maintenance and development of the state on the other. __ 


And both of these things are all but impossible under private owner- 
ship of the railways. aap 


PouiTicAL INTEGRATION OF THE NATION 


It is assumed that the political activities of the railroads have — 
come to an end. “We are out of politics” is a frequent assertion © 
of officials. The vulgar corruption of a few years ago may be in . 
large part ended by the exposure and by the laws which have been 
passed; but a far more subtle, insidious control is maintained over _ 
the political life of the nation by the ramified activities of the rail- _ 
roads and the corporations identified with the railroads. Itisno 
longer necessary to bribe men as it was a few years ago. An exam- 
ination of the legislatures of our states shows a preponderatingly 
large number of railway attorneys within the membership. Judges — 
of both federal and state courts are advanced from the railway legal 
departments to the bench. The constitutional conventions of New — 
York, Ohio and Michigan recently held were filled with railway — 
attorneys; and in New York and Michigan the constitutions which © 
issued from their hands shielded and protected not only the 4 
roads but the local public utility corporations. Chambers of com- Me 
merce are ostensibly organizations of industry and trade. Yetthey — 
: either cannot or dare not represent their membership. In most in- . ; 
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stances they cannot. Instead of being organizations for the up- 
building of the community as they are in many foreign countries, 
they are too often interlaced with privileged interests that control 
their views on important public questions. The same is true of the 
press. It, too, is controlled and moulded by ownership, by ad- 
vertisers and by the expenditure of millions of dollars for adver- 
tising. At the time of the threatened strike of the railway opera- 
tives a year ago it was stated that three million dollars was spent in 
a single day by the railways in presenting their claims. 

In addition the wealth and talent of the nation is divorced 
from the nation. Attorneys, bankers, big business men are in con- 
stant conflict with the government. Railway. officials fear regula- 
tion, taxation, measures for full crews and the like. A great staff 
of men is maintained for the presentation of claims before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and for fighting off cases before the 
courts, while publicity agencies utilize every means for discrediting 
the government and bringing it into that distrust if not contempt 
which is largely the result of the innuendoes and activities of priv- 
ileged interests. 

Government ownership would end this conflict. It would free 
the talent of the nation. Men’s patriotism would run free, unpoi- 
soned by their private interests. Our city councils, legislatures and 
Congress would appeal to men of big talents who now are divorced 
from participation in politics because of the interests which they 
represent. The American people are not more unfit for self govern- 
ment than other peoples. This is not the trouble. The real trouble 
is that we have made it almost impossible for strong men and cap- 
able men to be identified with the state. The positions of power and 
wealth are to be had in corporations in constant conflict with the 
nation; they are monopoly privileges of various kinds which depend 
upon government favor. We must end this divorce. There is just 
as irrepressible a conflict between privilege and democracy as there 
was between slavery and freedom. 

What is true of the talent of America is equally true of our 
industrial life. Ourcirculatory system is owned byeighteen hundred 
quarreling, competing transportation agencies, each of which is in 
— with the others; and a of wasel are in 1 conflict with the 
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producers and consumers. Transportation is run for profit. et: ais 
should be the agency of service. And the great profits of the rail Creare 
roads are from anti-social service. Totake buttwofromascoreof | 


examples. First, railroads are interested in long haul traffic. a ae 


community is interested in short haul traffic. More money is to 
be made in transporting goods across the continent than from a an 
near-by point. Every traffic employe knows this fact. Fifty 

years ago food and cattle were produced for local markets, asisthe  —__ 
case in other countries. Today the food of cities like New Yorkand => 


Philadelphia comes from California, Florida and distant points. 


Farmers in New York State cannot get transportation service. ad 
They are driven out of business. They abandon their farms. 

Yet while these farmers are clamorous for cars, food trains come in 

with the regularity of express service from Oregon and California. 

The same is true of cattle. At one time every farmer raised cattle, — 
sheep and hogs. The transportation of meat was taken over by the 
great packers of Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha. They control a . 
the transportation of food through the ownership of veleigeiator 
cars, and they, in codéperation with the railroads, have destroyed _ 
the raising of cattle all over the country. They compel cattle to | & 
be hauled from distant California to Chicago to be killed. Itis 
then hauled back to California to be consumed. The farmers of oe : 
the northwest ship their grain to Minneapolis to be milled. It is as ees 
then shipped back to the northwest to be consumed. The same a ee ; 
is true of almost every other industry. A large part of the traffic = a 
of the country is sent round about Robin Hood’s barn when it . es 


should be sent by the most direct route possible. The cost of we 


transportation is increased, industry is destroyed, and the whole in- ay A Py 


Second, the classifications of railway freight are for the purpose _ 
of making the maximum profit. There are hundreds of thousands | 
of classifications. On some days a hundred thousand or more i. Ss 
changes are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
would take a week’s work of a corps of men just to keep up with these _ 
changes. In European countries where government ownership san 
prevails classifications are simple. They are printed in alittle rate 
book that every business man carries in his pocket. They can be sad Pee 5 
understood by anyone. A man knows instantly what his freight = 
charge will be, just as he knows the cost of a telephone call. 7) 
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Through these classifications discriminations and advan 
given one set of shippers at the expense of another. The old kind 
of discrimination is gone; but the new kind is just as harmful, and 
possibly just as universal as was the old. Special routings are given. 
Differentials, switching advantages, terminal advantages, etc., are 
allowed. Noshipper really knows whether he is on an even keel with 
his competitor or not. 

These are but indicative of a score of conditions which prevail; 
conditions which must prevail so long as transportation is an agency 
of profit rather than of service. The sole aim of railroad adminis- 
tration is to make as good a showing as possible. And railway 
operators are not to be blamed for this. They look upon their in- 
dustry just as does every other business man. But the state is in- 
terested in rendering maximum service to the largest number of 
people at the minimum cost. And this is only possible through 
government ownership. 

We can get some vision of the social use of railroads by the 
methods employed in Germany, Australia, Switzerland, Denmark 
and other states where the conscious purpose of railroad adminis- 
tration is at all times the upbuilding af the country. Denmark 
utilizes her railroads for agriculture; for the placing of her goods in 
England and Germany in the quickest possible time at the lowest 
possible rates. The same is true of Belgium, from which country 
special trains are run to Zeebrugge, where they connect with govern- 
ment owned steamers for London and to Paris. In Australia the 
railroads are exclusively a state agency. They aid cattlemen, 
farmers, dairymen. Each station agent is a government employe. 
He receives the farmers’ products. He sends them to a government 
terminal or to a public slaughter-house. They are shipped even to 
England under government control. The farmer gets all that he 
produces. He is free from discriminations, and there are no middle- 
men whatever between him and his consumer. 

The industrial development of Germany is largely a railroad 
development. In Germany railroads are run for industry. The 
chambers of commerce and agricultural associations form a part of 
the administration. Special rates are given ship-builders to up- 
build the merchant marine. Similar rates are given on raw ma- 
terials. Industries and towns are built up in this way; while the 
great export trade of Germany is partly traceable to the aids and 
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special rates made on export products. This is but indicative of the 
thousands of devices that can be developed for upbuilding the state 
when the transportation agencies are in publichands. 
re Under private ownership there are several hundred railroads 
__- built as a separate entity and operated as such. Each railroad has 
its own terminals, passenger stations, yards. One terminal may be 
filled with cars awaiting freight; a near-by terminal may be filled 
with freight clamorous for cars. Empty trains on one railroad pass 
other empty trains on another railroad going in the opposite direction 
in search of cargoes. There is terrible waste: waste like that of 
having a half dozen water plants in the same city; for each railroad 
has to have terminals, freight houses, passenger stations. It has 
to have docks, lighterage and warehouses. It has to be equipped 

for the maximum load. : 
It is impossible to mobilize all these agencies with hundreds of 

_ different railroads maintaining their separate existence. But two 

railroads enter the city of New York. The New York Central is 
the only railroad having a freight terminal in Manhattan and it 
uses every possible means to keep other railroads out. A half 

dozen other systems maintain separate terminals on the Jersey 

_ shore. They ought to be united into a single great terminal. And 
they ought all to use the Pennsylvania and New York Central facil- 
ities in New York City. In Chicago there are a score of terminals; 
a half dozen great passenger stations. There is tremendous wastage 
in real estate and in investment, and far greater wastage to the 
industrial life of the city. 

, In those countries where the railroads are owned by the govern- 
ment there is usually but one union passenger terminal. The pas- 
_- senger stations are commanding structures. They are the portals 
of the city. All railway lines enter there. This means great 
convenience to the public and great economy in operation. 

Pag Even greater wastage is involved in the suppression of the 
_ water transportation facilities of America, The railroads own the 
= fronts of our cities. They will not develop them or permit 
them to be developed because water transportation is cheaper than 
rail transportation. It costs one-seventh as much to carry freight 
& water as it does by rail. As a consequence coast-wise shipping 
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is discouraged or destroyed. Our rivers carry less freight than they 
did a quarter of a century ago. Canals have been bought up, or 
through political control of the state they have been put out of 
business. The Great Lakes from Duluth to Buffalo, the greatest 
water-way in the world, is little more than a private possession of the 
railroads and the steel trust. The government has spent tens of 
millions of dollars on harbors, almost every one of which is under the 
control of the railroads and the iron and steel industries. A gen- 
eration ago the Great Lakes were covered with independent fleets. 
They have been put out of business. Shipping has decreased. 
This water-way is almost a private possession; while great cities are 
unable to make use of the water-fronts for the upbuilding of in- 
dustry or transportation. The State of New York has spent tens 
of millions of dollars on the Erie Canal. It carries less tonnage 
than it did a quarter of a century ago. It should be part of a 
continuous water transportation system from Duluth to the sea- 
board. 

Only the government can work out an integration of rail 
and water transportation as has been done in Germany and Bel- 
gium, in which countries heavy bulk traffic is carried by water, the 
railroads being reserved for other freight. Immense economies can 
be made in transportation, and great savings in constructural ar- 
rangements and motive power if the rivers, water-ways and seas are 
permitted to perform the service for which they are naturally in- 
tended. This is only possible to the government itself. 

Similar colossal economies can be brought about through the 
substitution of hydro-electric power for coal. There is two mil- 
lion horse power going to waste in New York State alone. There 
are rivers that could he harnessed. Even the Mississippi could be 
made to operate our railroads; while the Rocky Mountains and 
Sierra Nevadas would provide sufficient power to free the railroads 
of the west from dependence upon coal. A great hydro-electric 
development organized in a comprehensive way would provide | 
power and light for industry, for our cities, even for the farmers. 
Such a program has been carried out in Switzerland, in Bavaria, in | 
the province of Ontario, in which states the white coal is supplanting 
the black coal, with immense savings to industry. 

It is probable that the consolidation of the railroads, the uni- | 
fication of terminals, the utilization of motive power and cars to 
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their capacity would involve savings of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in transportation cost. Similar economies would be made 


through the substitution of water for rail transport. This would 
amount to tens of millions annually, while the substitution of 


hydro-electric power for coal would mean great economies in trans- 
portation costs and a saving of our fuel as well. 
NPEGRATION OF OPERATION £99 
The railroads of the country should be organized like an army. 
There should not be hundreds of different railways, eachone anentity 


by itself. The 240,000 miles should be organized as a unit. It is 
far easier to mobilize railroad service where needed than it is to 


mobilize an army. If the cars and motive power of the entire coun- 


try were directed from a single point as are the Pullman cars, the 
express service, the fefrigerator cars, the fast freight lines, there 
would be adequate facilities for the needs of the country, and a 
great speeding up in their use as well. 

Similar economies would be made in the accounting and clerical 


- operations. Today millions of different rates and classifications 


are made, which require endless bookkeeping. They involve con- 
fusion for railroads and shippers. This could be done away with 
by unification of transportation and the simplification of classi- 


fications. 


There are tens of thousands of agents who solicit freight for 
competing lines. There are thousands of other men engaged in at- 
tending to the details of inter-railway relations. In every large 
city there are a score of competing ticket offices and competing 
representatives of distant freight lines, all of which cost has to be 


- maintained by the public. Every railroad maintains a highly paid 


legal staff. The best legal talent of the country is identified with the 
railroads; and a large part of their effort is devoted to controversies 


_ with the Interstate Commerce Commission, with state railroad com- 
_ missions, with controlling local politics, with looking after the 


political side of railroading. This involves a waste of millions of 


e dollars. In addition, each railroad maintains its corps of highly 
Fi i paid officials, many of whose salaries equal that paid the President 
of the United States. Many of these officials are appointed through 


favor. T d officials could be largel 
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if the financial motive of railroading were ended and the transporta- 
tion agencies were dedicated to transportation alone.' 

Millions of dollars more are spent each year in publicity, on ad- 
vertising, on making public cpinion. Immense sums are paid for 
the stimulation of traffic over particular lines. The losses to the 
public from wasteful competition and from political activities are 
colossal. 


EcoNoMIES 
But these economies are relatively small in comparison with 


the great savings that would come from public ownership. In the 
first place government securities bear but 4 per cent or 5 per cent 


interest. In peace times government securities are issued at from 
24 per cent to 3 per cent. Railroad managers insist upon a very 


much higher return. If 2 per cent were saved upon the securities 
of the railroads, it would amount to $400,000,000 a year, or nearly 
twice as much as the total budget of the Post Office Department. 

In addition the railways are taking immense sums out of earn- 
ings every year and investing them in the property. This is the 
way betterments, improvements and extensions are made. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are collected from the public each year 
and converted into capitalization, upon which the public is then 
asked to pay interest and dividends. It is probably true that bil- 
lions of dollars of the present capitalization of the railroads has been 
taken from the people in excessive charges and converted into capital 
account. 

Along with this railroads are capitalizing and insisting upon 
payment of their increasing land values. Land connected with the 
city terminals and rights of way is increasing rapidly in value. 


Agricultural land doubled in value between 1900 and 1910. City — | 


land increases with about the same rapidity. A single railroad in 
one of the southern states in its hearing before the Valuation Com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission insisted that it be 
allowed $880,000 for land that had cost but $71,000. 

It is probable that several billion dollars have been added to the 
capitalization of the railroads from the unearned increment of land 

1The salaries paid administrative officials by the railways amounts to 
$340,000,000 a year. As to how much of this is for salaries of men engaged in 

operation of the properties is not discussed. 
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and rights of way held by the railroads. This is a social value. It 
is created by the community. It is traceable to the growth of 
population, to industry, to the increasing congestion of the country. 
Upon this valuation, which is being increased at the rate of hundreds 
of millions every year, dividends are demanded, while the demand is 

-_ being made that the people shall pay for a social value which they 
_ themselves have created. 

All of these increments in value could be saved to the com- 
munity under government ownership. Then betterments made out 
of earnings would be owned by those who made them; while in- 

- creasing land values would remain community values, which they 


are in effect. 
ma FREE THE RESOURCES OF AMERICA 


The report of the Pujo Investigating Committee made in 1913 


_ showed a remarkable pyramiding of banking, transportation and 
industry. Practically all of the great transportation systems of 
America were under the control of four great banking syndicates 
located in New York. Railroading has become an agency of 
_ finance rather than of industry. Railroads are operated from New 
- York. They are no longer operated for the promotion of the in- 
dustrial life of the state. Moreover, and this is the gravest possible 
menace to industrial freedom, the same group that owns and con- 
trols the railroads owns and controls the industrial life of America. 
Competing industries have to compete against concerns which are 
interlocked with transportation. Even though it should be true 
7 _ that the grosser violations of a generation ago are ended, there still 
_ remain endless privileges, preferences, discriminations and rebates 
_ which make it difficult for new industries to operate on equal terms 
with the great combinations of capital. Moreover, the railroads 
place in the hands of the bankers control of upwards of $4,000,- 
000,000 annually. The concentration of banking capital is largely 
traceable to railway earnings, and this capital in turn is used by 
the great banks for the maintenance of their monopolies. 
lee Industry in America must be free. It must be free from the 
- menace of railroad discriminations and of credit discriminations as 
well. The talent of the country must be free from fear. It must 
_ be released so that it may venture freely into new industries, new 
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sence of American life. And we cannot have industrial freedom 
under privately owned transportation systems. 

It is probably no exaggeration to assume that the productive 
capacity of America would be increased by billions of dollars an- 
nually if it were free from the present inadequacies of transporta- 
tion, if it were assured a free and constant outlet, and if the credit 

_ of America were free to encourage a competing industry rather 
_ than repress it. Public ownership is necessary to free banking. It 
is necessary to free the ingenuity, talent and labor of America as 
_ well. Today mines are closed two or three days a week because of 
lack of cars. Industry all over the country is strangled because of 

. its inability to transport its output. Automobiles by the thousands 
are driven to their destination on their own power; millions of 
men are unable to work full time; while invested capital is reduced 


oo = to part time employment because of the discriminations and in- 


adequacy of the transportation agencies of the country whose 
necessities have grown beyond the possibilities of private control. 


Tue EXPERIENCES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


The experience of America is the experience of other countries. 
_ Germany suffered from the same difficulties that confront us, as did 


eo Italy and Switzerland. These countries found it necessary to take 


; + _ over their railroads in order that the life of the nation should move 
freely and fully, and wherever the railroads have been taken over 
a. the industrial life of the nation has been greatly aided by the many 
services which the government was able to render. Just as those 
agencies that are owned by the cities are operated for service and are 

_ Integrated into the life of the community, so the transportation 
agencies become a very different thing when the motive of operation 
is one of service rather than of private profit. The greatest reason 
a” al lfor public ownership is the change in the motive of railroad 

transportation. 
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STATE REGULATION OF THE SECURITIES OF 
RAILROADS AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANIES! 


PowERs AND PROCEDURE OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN 
RELATION TO Security Issugs oF PusBLic SERVICE 


CoRPORATIONS 

State control of the security issues of public service corporations 
has grown by slow stages from an almost complete absence of any 
checks in the era of special charters to the recent concentration, in a 
few states, of absolute power in the hands of a commission. The 
present state laws governing a public utility’s security issues are to 
be found in a few special charter acts, in general statutes, and in 
special public service commission acts. As the latter represents the 
most complete method of supervision, particular emphasis is placed 
on the analysis of this group. 

In answer to a deeply felt need of an administrative body to 
enforce the general laws in regard to railroads and public utility 
corporations, public service commissions have become so widely 
established that in 1917 there is only one state which has no kind of 
public utility commission—Delaware. Twenty-four states, how- 
ever, have failed to confer on their commissions power to regulate 
the issuance of securities.2 Commission control of securities is, 
therefore, absent from twenty-five states. * 
i All degrees of power from publicity to absolute control have 


! No secondary material has been used in the preparation of thisarticle. The 
Public Service Commission Act (summarized in Table I) and the codified laws 
(Table II) of each state have been analyzed to discover in what manner the 
security issues of railroads and of public service companies have been subjected to 
regulation. Since the tables have been arranged so that the exact citation for any 
subject is easily found, footnote references have been omitted when a statute is 
analyzed in the text. 

? Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
_ Tennessee, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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been conferred over securities on the remaining commissions. 
Rhode Island’s one-paragraph provision covers only the stock, and 
not the bond, issues of street railways. The powers and the work of 
this commission in the matter of securities are so slight as to amount 
to non-regulation. The Pennsylvania and Virginia commissions 
are of the pure publicity type, their work consisting of the filing of 
notices of increases of securities. There are ten commissions that 
are limited to inquiring into the truth of the statements in the corpo- 
ration’s application for approval.* Texas has a very stringent law, 
but one that is enforced not so much through the powers conferred 
directly on the commission as through the severity of the penalties 
imposed upon the corporation for any infringement. 

Some initiative is permitted all the other commissions by 


statute. Besides determining the truth of the statements in the 


application, the commissions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
_ and New York have power to specify the purposes and to determine 
_ the amount of securities reasonably necessary. The commissions of 
Ohio and Wisconsin have the additional power to decide the char- 
acter of the securities and to define the terms of issue. 
Four commissions have complete and unrestricted power over 


wd security issues, that of Vermont deriving its authority from a general 


provision to prevent overcapitalization, and those of Arizona, 
California and Illinois from detailed provisions in special public 
service commission acts. 

Less than 20 per cent of the public service commissions have 
any discretionary powers on questions of capitalization. So in- 
complete are most of the laws that many commissions, though not 
permitted by law, have imposed conditions in order to make their 
control effective in any degree. Commission control over the capi- 


_ talization of public service corporations, and particularly of rail- 
- roads, is neither universal nor uniform. 


The public commission acts provide for the enforcement of 


- commission control over the security issues of public service corpora- 


tions and of railroads by prescribing the proceedings necessary to 
validate an issue. 

Previous permission of the commission, evidenced by a certifi- 
cate of authority, must be had in eighteen states for all securities 


* District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
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issued by a railroad company.‘ The public utility corporations of 
the same states, with the exception of Texas, are subject to the same 
provision, and also those of the District of Columbia and Indiana. 
Rhode Island requires such authority for the stock issues of street 
railways. The Pennsylvania commission has no power on its own 
initiative to certify to an issue, but must do so if the corporation 
applies for a certificate of valuation. In Texas, the certificate is in 


the form of a notice to the Secretary of State that the law has been © ; 


complied with, especially that the particular issue does not exceed 


the value of the property covered by it. The certificate of the other | B 


commissions states the amount, purposes and character of the issue; 
that the amount is not in excess of the amount required for the — 
specified purposes; and that no part of the amount, except when 
permitted in reference to bonds, is chargeable to operating expense 
or income. When the commission has power to impose conditions, 
these are also set forth in the certificate. 

A necessary prerequisite to the issue of a certificate is an applica- 
tion by the corporation for approval. The Texas law does not 
require a previous application, but the rules of the commission call 
for it in all cases. The laws of several states contain only a very 
general clause, demanding a written application to be made, 
while others prescribe the contents of the application. The ap- 
plication contains information on the same subjects to which the 
commissions must certify in their certificate of authority, namely, the 
amount, character and purposes of the issue, the terms of the issue, 
and a description and estimated value of any property or services _ 
that are made a basis of the issues. 

In two states, Pennsylvania and Virginia, the filing of a similar 
statement, called a Certificate of Notification in Pennsylvania, meets 
all the requirements of the law, and the corporation is subject to no 
further control in matters of capitalization. The duty of the com- 
missions of these states is fulfilled by placing this statement on 
public file. ‘ 

Previous investigation of the statements in the application is 
definitely provided for in the statutes of many states, and in the 

‘ Arizona, California, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

* Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Vermont. 

Kansas, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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case of almost every application the commission conducts an in- 
vestigation.’ The commission must hold a public hearing, and is 
empowered to make additional inquiry, to make a valuation of the 
property of the corporation, and to examine such witnesses, books, 
documents and contracts, and to require the filing of such data as it 
may deem of assistance in reaching a determination. 
, If the commission decides to permit an issue of securities, its 
certificate must, in several states* be recorded on the books of the 
- company before securities may be issued. In other states, the 
certificate must be filed with the Secretary of State.® 
| To insure the proper disposition of the proceeds of authorized 
issues, Various provisions are found in the state statutes. Wisconsin 
may require the utility to perform any act necessary to carry out the 
- provisions of the law. Some states permit their commissions to 
establish any rules or regulations in their judgment reasonable and 
necessary to prevent the disposition of the proceeds for any purposes 
except those designated in the order.’° A detailed accounting of the 
proceeds is called for by some laws," and, in practice, by all com- 
missions. 


Failure to observe any of the provisions in the act is punishable 
by penalties that operate against the security issued, the corporation, 
and the officers and employes. The laws of nine states declare all 
securities void, which do not conform to the law." There is a 
conflict of opinion as to the power of the commission to validate such 

_ illegal issues. Texas,“ California’ and New Hampshire require 
new applications, but Nebraska’ and Indiana" validate the issue. 


7 7 Arizona, California, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
_ souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Vermont, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania in case of a Certificate of Valuation. celoy 
§ District of Columbia, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin. 
* Texas, New Hampshire, Massachusetts. pA 
10 Arizona, California, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin. 
! Arizona, California, Illinois, Missouri. 
® Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Ohio, 
_ Texas and Wisconsin. 
8 Public Utility Reports Annotated (hereafter referred to as P. U. R.), 1915, 
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If there is no need to change the terms of the issue, a validating order 
would seem sufficient, without compelling the corporation to recall 
the unauthorized securities and issue an identical new series, with 
only the authority of the commission added. The penalty im- 
posed on the utility is usually a fine, ranging from $500 to $20,000. 
The agent may be fined $500 to $10,000 or imprisoned on a mis- 
demeanor charge in some states, on a felony charge in others, for a 
term of one to fifteen years, and, in Texas, is personally responsible 
to the creditors for the full amount of any damage sustained. 

The administrative control of security issues is provided for in 
state statutes by requiring previous permission of a public service 
commission, which is granted upon application and after investiga- 
tion. This permission must be recorded in some states upon the 
books of the corporation or with the Secretary of State. The pro- 
ceeds from authorized issues must be strictly accounted for. For 
‘- any failure to obey the law severe penalties are imposed, the least 

of which is sufficient impetus to a close observance of the provisions 
of the statutes. 

Compelled in twenty-three states to submit to some measure 
of supervision by a Lape commission, the public service corpora- 


“ “the approval of the commission carries no guarantee.'* The orders 
of the commission often contain the further condition that such 
- authority shall not be binding upon the commission or any other 
tribunal as a finding of the value of the applicant’s property"® in any 
_ rate or other proceeding. These emphatic declarations that the 
- commission’s approval carries no guarantee of value or dividends 
- would seem to uphold the frequently repeated assertion that securi- 
_ ties have no relation to rates. Jn practice, however, the same 
- commissions have considered the return on investment which a 
particular rate will yield before making any change.”° Inversely the 
ability of a company to meet interest charges has been the justifica- 
- tion for authority to issue securities.” 

In rate valuation proceedings, the security issues almost in- 
variably have weight, even in states where there is no power granted 

3 ‘* Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Texas. 

P.U. R. 1915, B1072, A557, F795; id. 1916, B583, A514. 


»P. U. R. 1916, A227, A594, C281, C1020, D25. 
™ Jd. 1915, A744, 749, 
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a ¢gommission over securities.“ The general assurances that 

- gecurities will be considered have been translated into positive action 
_ by many commissions, rates being maintained or even raised in order 
to give a favorable return on the securities.¥ The Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission has taken the most definite stand in this 
_ matter, holding that capital honestly and prudently invested must 


Oh 


beams co 


The consequence of a change of rates upon the market value 
of securities should be carefully considered by all commissions. If 
strict observance is required of the provisions that securities are to 
be issued only in amounts necessary for proper purposes, and that 
full value in assets is turned into the corporation, the commissions 
_ will best guard the public’s interests by being generous and fair in 
rate questions. The ordinary risks of business, however, should 

_ not be insured against because of commission approval of securi- 

ties except that rates should always be sufficient to provide for 

_ obsolescence as well as depreciation. The best relationship between 

the corporation and the public is maintained when a fair return is 

- permitted upon a fair investment, without removing the spur of 

responsibility for conservative management from the officers of the 
corporation. 


Srate StraruTory LIMITATIONS ON THE IssvuE oF SECURITIES 
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e3 The security issues of public service corporations that are sub- 
pay ject to control are defined to be stocks, stock certificates, bonds, 
notes, trust certificates, or other evidences of indebtedness, payable 
- at more than twelve months after date. No one of the public 
| 5 service acts enters into more detail. The lack of exact definition 
has been a marked deficiency of all the laws. What constitutes an 
_ issuance of such securities was also left for the commissions to de- 
termine. As interpreted in the various states, control has been 
extended far beyond the original issue to bona fide purchasers, or 


=P, U. R. 1916, D976, 1915, A618. 
% Jd. 1916, A349, 276, 506; 1917, A255, st 
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Id. 1915, B362; 1917, A331. 
¥ Jd, 1915, E370, F264, 
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Stare REGULATION oF SECURITIES 
for retention in the treasury to pledged* and reissued?’ securities 
and to issues to effect a reorganization®* or consolidation.?® 
All securities issued for periods of less than twelve months are 
exempt from regulation. The Pennsylvania commission may, in its 
__ diseretion, extend to such securities the provisions that require a 
certificate of notification to be filed. Wisconsin limits such issues 
to those that are made for money, requiring the consent of the 
- commission if issued for property or services. Michigan permits an 
original issue for twenty-four months without consent of the com- 
mission. The other states place no restraints upon the issue of such 
securities. In some states the refunding of such securities, if in the 
form of an issue running for more than twelve months, must not be 
carried out without the consent of the commission.*® In other states, 
the refunding in whole or in part by any issue of securities of what- 
ever term or character requires the consent of the commission.*! 
- JIlinois further forbids their renewal from time to time, without 
consent, for an aggregate period of longer than two years. All other 
ey states require consent for any refunding issue that is to run for 
longer than twelve months. 

The interstate character of the corporation or of a particular 
issue may also have the effect of a partial exemption. Some state 
laws confine supervision to domestic corporations,” in which case 
no part of the securities of a foreign corporation need to be approved. 
Other states apply the law to all corporations transacting business 

_ within the state.* The Georgia act could receive the last interpre- 

tation, but the commission has refused to take jurisdiction over the 
stock issues of foreign corporations, or over the bond issues of a 
corporation engaged in interstate commerce.™ 

The location of the property that is the basis for the issue is 
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*P.U. R. 1916, A42. 
27 Id. 1916, C1178. 
28 District of Columbia, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas. 
2? All Public Service Acts, except those of Georgia, Michigan, Texas and 
Vermont, specifically provide for control over consolidations of railroads or utilities 
*” Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 


0. 
Arizona, California, Illinois. 
® Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, New York, Vermont. 3 
*% District of Columbia, Kansas, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
* National Association of Railroad Commissioners, Proceedings, v. 25, p. 172. 
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_ more commonly made the measure for jurisdiction. The acts of 
Arizona, California and Missouri and the commission ruling of 

_ Illinois apply the act to all issues that are based upon property 
_ within the state. The Arizona commission interpreted this provi- 
_ sion so broadly that it claimed jurisdiction over the bond issue of a 
_ foreign corporation, although there was no lien on any property 
within the state and none of the proceeds were to be spent within the 

state, because it was not clear that in the event of a foreclosure a 

deficiency judgment might not be taken against Arizona property. 

If the proceeds are to be spent without the state, many com- 

missions lose control. The acts cf Massachusetts and of New 

_ Hampshire exempt such part of an issue as represents expenditures 

outside the state. The Massachusetts commission, however, does 

ss: pass upon all issues by domestic corporations and must be notified 

of the details of the entire issue by a foreign corporation, if any part 

Of the proceeds are to be spent in Massachusetts. The Ohio com- 

3 ay mission grants, but does not require, its approval if expenditures are 

{ to be made without the state. The Maryland commission claimed 

_ full jurisdiction over all issues of securities by domestic corporations, 

4 but the courts held that it had no control over securities the proceeds 

of which were to be spent outside the state. With these excep- 

tions, the laws governing the issuance of securities apply to every 

form of issue, including pledge, whether by a new, existing, reor- 

ganized, or consolidated company, and whether for property, privi- 
 Jeges, or services. 

There are various limitations as to the kind of security that 
may be issued under certain circumstances. Those states which 
permit the issue of securities for operating expenses and replacement 
require them to be in the form of bonds or notes. Refunding issues 
must be in the same form as the securities they are retiring, unless a 
special order is obtained permitting a change. 

The most widespread limitation on the class of security to be 
issued is that which defines the proper proportion to be maintained 
between bonds and stocks. There is no limit to bond issues in Missis- 
sippi, and several other states give the directors full power to de- 
termine the amount. Arizona, California and Illinois permit their 
commissions to authorize issues of bonds in an amount equal to, 


*P.U.R. 1916, B8. 
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State REGULATION OF SECURITIES a 

. ten _— or greater than the capital stock. The Arizona commis- 
gion has favored the restriction of bonds to the amount of stock, 
_ while that of California has declared that 70 per cent of the capital 
_ in the form of bonds is the maximum to be authorized.*” Bonds were 
limited to 50 per cent of the capital in the case of a California water 
company owning wells that might not be permanent.** A Con- 
- necticut law prevents the issue of bonds in excess of one-half the 
amount actually expended on the railroad.” The Texas law makes 
_ the value of the property the limit for bonds. The laws of Indiana 
_ and Wisconsin declare in general terms that the indebtedness of the 
- corporation shall bear a reasonable proportion to the stocks issued 

_ by the corporation. 

The definite proportion that must be maintained between stocks 
and bonds is prescribed in many states.“° The most common re- 
quirement is that the bonds“ or total indebtedness® shall not ex- 
ceed the capital stock, modified in Montana and New Mexico by the 
amount subscribed. Connecticut“ and New Jersey limit the total 
indebtedness to the stock paid in, but bonds to twice this amount 
may be issued in other states.“ The maximum amount of bonds is 
limited to two-thirds of the capital stock in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Utah. In Minnesota, the indebtedness exclusive of mortgage bonds 
must not exceed two-thirds of the capital stock, but the total in- 
debtedness may be three times the capital stock. An interstate 
corporation may find itself conforming to the Jaws of one state only 
to defy those of another. An established proportion between stocks 
and bonds is necessary to compel the owners to put into the business 
enough to make it to their interest to maintain the property in an 
efficient condition, rather than to exploit it to secure dividends. 
Merely to condition the amount of bonds on the total securities 
does not meet the situation, especially if the stock is not fully paid. 
The bonds should be in proportion to the total value of the assets 
and not to any quality of the capital stock. In quantity, there is 


U. R. 1915, A787, D347. 
Jd. 1915, B38. 
Code 1902, sec. 3804. 
“ For exact reference see Table Il. 
“ Arkansas, Idaho, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, Ohio. 
“ Idaho, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington, Wyoming. — 
* Code 1902, sec. 3804. 
“ Delaware, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Washington. 
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already an overabundance of legislation, but there is need of the 
adoption of a basis that will give greater definiteness. Tt 

Securities of whatever character must be issued only for | 
legitimate purposes. The chief duty of the commissions is to see to 
this requirement. To leave no doubt that the commission’s deci- 
sion is final, many states forbid the utility or railroad to apply the 
proceeds of securities to any purposes not specified in the commis- 
sion’s certificate,“ nor in excess of the amount authorized.“ The 
majority of commissions are limited at the outset to inquiring 
whether the issue under consideration is for purposes in accord with 
the nature of the business carried on by the particular corporation. 
The unnecessary duplication of facilities by competing companies 
may continue unchecked.“ The commissions of Ohio and Vermont 
have been given the right to reject the applications if not convinced 
that the proceeds will be spent for the general good of the public, 
and the acts of California, Arizona and Illinois permit of the same 
broad interpretation. A few other commissions, as Maine,** by a 
liberal interpretation of their power in regard to certificates of con- 
venience and necessity, may prevent duplication of plants in the © 
interest of the public. Every unnecessary duplication of any part | 
of a public service corporation’s plant, used solely for competitive _ 
purposes, results in reducing to scrap value that much of the prop- | 
erty of one or both companies. Where the evils of competition and _ 
its wasteful extravagances are not prevented by public control, the _ 
burdens of the utility are unjustly increased and the public in no 
manner benefited. Every commission should have the power, and 
it should be its duty, to codérdinate the corporate with the public 
needs, by preventing the issue of securities for unnecessary construc- 
tion. 

The purpose for which securities may be authorized, as set 
forth in the laws, fall into five general classes: 

1. The acquisition of property. 

2. The construction, completion, extension, or improvement of its facilities or 
properties. 


* Arizona, California, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp- 
_ shire, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
1915, B55, D160; 1916, C42. ae 
1916, A418. 
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3. The improvement of maintenance of its service. 


4. The discharge or lawful refunding of its obligations. amar 0 
5. The reimbursement of the treasury* for moneys actually expended fro 


* income, or from any other moneys in the treasury not secured by the issue of 
stocks or bonds. 


4 


‘ The first group, the acquisition of property, includes the 
2 _ purchase of rights of way and of other necessary real estate, and the 
acquisition of the property or securities of related systems. The 
securities must represent a permanent addition to the facilities of the 
railroad or utility. The public service acts of ten states forbid the 
capitalization of the right to be a corporation, or the capitalization 
of any contract for consolidation or lease.*® If issues were allowed 
for such purposes, they would rest upon anticipated earnings and 
not on present assets, always a doubtful proceeding, particularly 
unjustifiable in the case of railroads and public utilities. 

The second group covers all the basic equipment that directly 
furthers the company’s business, including the cost of welfare build- 
ings, when not directed beyond suitable provision for the health and 
safety of employes.*' What proportion, if any, of the securities 
authorized for construction costs should be credited to promotion 
fees has not been decided uniformly by the state commissions. 
In recognition of the value of the services of the promoter, lowa 
passed a law in 1911 requiring the labor performed in effecting the 
promotion of steam and electric railways to be taken into account in 
fixing the amount of capital stock. The Maine commission author- 
ized the issue of stock to the promoter of a railroad, although only 
preliminary organization work had been done.” The California 
commission authorized stoek to the par of $75,000 for promoter’s 
services in projecting a railroad that could be financed at a sum not 
to exceed $750,000." These rulings partake of extremes in expres- 
sing appreciation of the work of the promoter, but are based on a 
correct principle, for the work of the promoter in the field of modern 


*® Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
The other four groups are mentioned in the laws of these states and of Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 

5° Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

P.U.R. 1915, B582. 
@P_U.R. 1916, D260. 
Jd. 1915, F311. 
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industry is co-important with the work of the engineer, and a condi- 
tion precedent to the latter’semployment. Less favorable consider- 
ation has been accorded the promoter in Arizona,™ Massachusetts,* 
New Jersey® and Ohio. The Maryland commission has declared. 
that the cost of financing through promotion agents is a proper 
operating expense.” There are few commissions that do not take 
this factor into account, although they may refuse an award under 
that name. All states permit of the issue of securities to meet 
engineering costs. The large engineering firms are taking a lead in 
the promotion field. Their work of organizing and financing the 
project is distinct from the work of actual construction, but a single 
fee may be received for the completed project, the promotion costs 
being absorbed in the engineering costs. 

The third group, improvement or maintenance of service, places 
a heavy burden of interpretation upon the commissions, in determin- 
ing what may properly be included under thisclassification. Working 
capital falls under this division. The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission refused to authorize securities for this purpose. To meet 
the special need of street railways, a law was passed permitting the 
issue of stock to provide working capital, not to exceed 5 per cent of 
outstanding stock, or an issue of bonds to an amount determined by 
the commission.®** In general, the commissions authorize securities 
to provide working capital, in an amount varying with the nature 
and extent of the business.*® Operating expenses and replacements 
also belong in the third group. They may not be capitalized in the 
form of stocks in any part of the Union It lies, however, within 
the discretion of several commissions to concur in the issue of bonds 
or notes for these purposes.*® In every state, permission is with- 
held unless the corporation proves its ability and willingness to make 


*“P. U. R. 1915, B1043. 


Id. 1915, Al5. 


* California, P. U. R. 1915, E834; Illinois, id. 1915, F235, 1916, C281, 704; 
Indiana, 1915, C561; Missouri, id. 1916, F49; Nebraska, id. 1915, B416, D160, 
1917, A907; New Jersey, id. 1915, B601; New York, Public Service Commission 
a Hearings and Decisions, I, 166. 
*° Arizona, California, Illinois, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin; see 
"Table II under ‘ — for references. Massachusetts, Acts 1914, ch, 671 
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good out of earnings the amount, either by direct payments to a 
sinking fund, or by investments in capital assets.“ The New York 
Second District Commission has well summarized the advantages 
accruing from permitting issues for operating expenses, declaring 
that: 
this policy enables the companies to absorb early losses . . . . to continue 
to serve the public without interruptions uniformly attendant upon receiverships 
. . . and makes them comparable to industrials and other unregulated fields 
for investment, so far as the possibilities attendant upon external development are 
concerned. 

Where the power to authorize issues for replacementsand operat- 
ing expenses is conservatively exercised, it may prove of public 
benefit in those cases where an insufficient depreciation fund has 
been carried, and an inefficient service will result from a continued 
use of obsolete or worn out equipment. The requirement of a 
restoration to the capital account of an equal amount reduces the 
measure to a purely temporary expedient. The railroads, as a whole, 
have no need of availing themselves of this privilege. The en- 
forcement of present day stringent accountancy rules will soon 
obviate the need of any utility resorting to this method, by compel- 
ling the maintenance of adequate depreciation funds. 

The fourth group, the discharge or lawful refunding of the 
company’s obligations, presents no particular problem of interpreta- 
tion. 

The fifth group, reimbursement of the treasury for funds em- 
ployed in the extension, improvement and betterment of the proper- 
ties of the utility corporation or railroad receives unanimous ap- 
proval by all commissions, when the securities are to be sold and the 
funds turned into the treasury. 

When such securities are in the form of stocks to be distributed 
in lieu of a cash dividend, there is a decided divergence of opinion as 
to the propriety of consenting to their issuance. The act creating a 
commission for the District of Columbia, and the laws of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and South Carolina forbid scrip dividends. 
The courts of South Carolina, however, have held that the capitaliza- 
tion of a new company formed to purchase the property of two exist- 

® P. U. R. 1916, C769, D551; id. 1917, A889. 

“New York, Public Service Commission, Second District Ninth Annual 
Report, v. I, p. 7. 
#94 Atl. 193.0 
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ing companies at full value, though in excess of the capitalization of 
the existing companies is not in violation of this statute, even if the 
securities are to be taken by the stockholders of the old corpora- 
tions.“ According to this decision, the law may be circumvented 
without very great inconvenience and is practically nullified. Some 
commissions, as Ohio, favor the sale of such securities, in place of a 
direct issue to the stockholders, and the distribution of the funds as 
a cash dividend.™ 

Many state laws permit stock dividends in an amount rep- 
resented by actual investment in the corporation of net earnings.® 
The commissions of California,® Illinois,*’ Indiana®* and New Jer- 
sey®® have rendered decisions to the same effect. The advantages of 
permitting stock dividends are several. Some surplus is essential to 
every corporation to provide for emergencies and to stabilize divi- 
dends. To keep this in the form of idle cash is an economic waste. 
To put it entirely into outside investments, which the management 
cannot control, is a risk, to lessen which unusually small returns must 
be accepted by investing in preferred securities. By the employ- 
ment of the surplus in its own business, a corporation is enabled to 
make improvements when needed acting independent of conditions 
in the money market, and to do so without the payment of interest. 


_ The public is saved this interest charge, since the corporation may 


not exact interest on its own funds, but may only issue securities to 


the amount of the net property addition. With the present powers 


of investigation possessed by commissions, there is no danger in 
_ permitting the investment of a corporation’s surplus in its own prop- 


erty, and the distribution of a stock dividend when the improve- __ 


- ments are completed. This is particularly just when the owners 
have refrained from all dividends in order to build up the credit of 
the corporation. 

The legitimate purposes as defined in the laws are sufficiently 
broad not to check the healthy expansion of public service corpora- 
tions entirely intrastate, but the conflicting interpretations by the 


U. R. 1915, A483. 

Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, West Virginia (see Table II). 
R. 1915, C324. 

Id. 1915, A205. , 
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_ different state commissions retard the fullest development of inter- 
state corporations. 

a; Railroads and public utilities are limited not only as to the 
character of the securities and the purposes for which they may be 
issued, but also as to what may be received in payment for securities. 

_ Many states have constitutional provisions to the effect that stocks 

_ or bonds may not be issued except for an equivalent in money paid, 
labor done or property actually received and applied to the purposes 

for which the corporation was created; that all fictitious increase of 
stock or indebtedness is void; and that neither labor nor property 

_ may be received in payment at a greater value than the market 

price at the time such labor was done or property received.?° The 

same provision is incorporated in the statutes of many states.” 
The purpose of such statutes is to restrict issues to actual invest- 
ment, and they are therefore constitutional.” 
t The enforcement of these provisions is left entirely to the 
directors in several states, and their judgment may be reversed only 
in fraud proceedings.” If the issue is for other than money, Iowa 
requires the consent of the Executive Council of State, which, if 
‘necessary, may make an investigation and ascertain the real value 
_ of the property to be transferred.“ In Vermont the issue of shares 
of stock for property is subject to special approval by the share- 
holders, to whom all particulars must be submitted.”*> Other states 
have made it the duty of their commissions to enforce the provisions 
as to the form of payment. In Virginia, if the securities are issued 


vestigate the value of the property. Texas requires special approval 
of the commission if bonds are to be issued in advance of the com- 

_ pletion of a railroad. In Wisconsin, a railroad or utility is restricted 
. g the issue of securities for services or property to the true money 
value, as determined by the commission, in an amount equal to the 


; co. + 7 Alabama, sec. 234; Arizona XV, 4; Arkansas XII, 4; California XII, 11; 
_- Delaware IX, 3; Idaho XI, 9; Illinois XI, 13; Kentucky, sec. 193; Louisiana, sec. 
266; Mississippi, sec. 196; Missouri XII, 8; Nebraska XI, 5; South Carolina IX, 
10; South Dakota XVII, 8; Utah XII, 5; Virginia, sec. 167. , al 
See Table II under payment. of, 
P. U. R. 1915, A618 (Massachusetts). 
* Delaware, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West Virginia, == 
™ Code 1913, sec. 1641b. 
Laws of 1910, 143, see. 
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face value of the stocks and not less than 75 per cent of the face 

value of the bonds. 
The decisions of the commissions conflict as to the) proper 
_ measure of the value of the property, whether actual cost, reproduc- 
tion new, or present value. The Maryland commission refused to 
authorize the issuance of securities beyond the value of a public 
service company’s property, although the company had actually 
_ expended in the plant a larger sum than it sought to capitalize.” 
In contrast, New Hampshire granted authority to issue securities to 
cover the actual cost of construction, although a valuation showed 
a present cost of reproduction new somewhat less than the actual 
cost.”7 The Texas law permits the purchasers of a railroad to issue 
securities to the full value of the property, irrespective of the pur- 
chase price. The California commission gave consent to a reorgani- 
zation plan that involved the issue of securities beyond the value set 
by the company.”* In Maine, a company was denied the right to 
capitalize more than the purchase price.”* Extreme liberality was 
‘ _ displayed by the Maine commission in another case, when it author- 
+ ized the issue of bonds, although the company had no physical 
_ property.*® Such inharmonious decisions introduce a measure of 
- uncertainty that is particularly disturbing in the case of railroads 
that are national in scope, whatever the length of line*in any one 

state. 

These same principles apply to reorganizations and consolida- 
tions. Georgia and Wisconsin limit issues of securities in such 
cases to the fair value of the property. The California commission 
has not been strict in valuations for this purpose, in one case making 

_ noeffort to eliminate undue expense in connection with the property.” 
Several states provide that the stock of consolidated corporations 
must not exceed the aggregate capital stock of the corporations 
consolidated at the par value and any additional sum paid in cash.* 
The total amount of securities that may be issued upon the re- 
Jd. 1916, D260. 21004 
®™ Jd. 1915, F569. 
® District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
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organization of a corporation is limited to the fair value of the prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania, as determined by the commission in Illinois, 


New York and Texas. Ohio permits an issue to the full value of the 
(old securities. When the amount of securities is conditioned 
> on the sum of the securities of the separate companies the new 
_ issues partake of all the evils of the old. If the par of such securi- 
ties is more than the real value of the properties, the “water” 
is not eliminated. If the par represents less than the real value, the 
owners are penalized to the extent of the difference, when they should 
_be rewarded for their thrift in increasing the assets of the corporation 
out of savings. The issue of securities to the fair value of the prop- 
erty, as determined by the commission, whether greater or less than 
| the par of the old securities, is the most just method, and the only 
one really ensuring value received. 
. Par VALuE AND SELLING PRICE a! 


If the many state laws which limit securities to a reasonable 
amount for lawful purposes and require the corporation to receive 
value in full, were universally executed, no stock would sell for less 
than par and bonds would sell for their exact value, a condition only 
approximated in a few states. 

The par itself, as prescribed in the statutes, is far from uniform. 
Some states leave the decision to the board of directors. In Ten- 
nessee, railroad stocks may be issued with a par of $100 or less. In 
Colorado, the par may vary from $1 to $100, in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania it must be $50, in the majority of states it is placed 
at $100.8 Railroad bonds may have a par of $50 in Iowa, $100 in 
Massachusetts and Vermont, $500 in Nebraska, and $1,000 in 
Wyoming. The maximum interest on bonds, which partly deter- 
mines market price, is fixed at 6 per cent in Texas, 7 per cent in 
Arkansas, Massachusetts and Ohio, at 8 per cent in Iowa, and at 10 
per cent in Michigan, Nebraska and Wyoming. 

The par of the securities of many corporations has no relation 
to the value of the property, and consequently the selling price and 
the par value are rarely equivalent terms. The states which have 
not conferred on their commissions power to regulate securities give 

® Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia (See Table I, 
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the directors full power to set the price. Virginia also leaves the 
price to be determined by the directors. Some commissions have 
unlimited power to fix prices.** Ohio has agreed to a price as low 
as 80 for stocks, the policy of the California commission is not to 


allow a price less than 80-85 as a minimum,* and Illinois requires 


par to be received. The sale of stock at less than par is permitted 
in Indiana and Georgia if agreed to by the commission, which, 
except in such a case, does not have power to fix the price. Railroad 
stocks may not be sold for less than par in Maine. In the case of 
other utilities, the commission will not authorize the sale of a stock 
at less than par by a new corporation, but holds itself free to do so 
in the case of an existing corporation.” Other commissions require 
all stock to be paid in full.*” 

An exception to the requirement of all sales at par is made in 
New York in the case of convertible railroad bonds. The New York 
law authorizes the conversion of railroad bonds into stock at less than 
its par value, but not less than the market price at the time of the 
stockholders’ consent to the bond issue.** In Maine, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire railroad stocks must be sold neither for less than 


Pore par nor less than the market price.*® The same law holds for public 
utilities, except in Maine where the commission may permit the sale 


of such stock for less than par, but has refused to do so in the case of 
any new company.’ In these states the stock must first be offered 
to the stockholders, and all shares not so disposed of must be offered 
at public auction under the same restrictions as to par and market 
price. With the exception of the New England states, it is not 
customary for the commission to set the price, if above par, but the 
rule is that the sale be made at the highest price obtainable, not less 
than par. 

To require bonds to be sold at par is the exception. The Mas- 
_ -Sachusetts commission discourages the sale at less than par. The 


a Maine commission, however, holds that it is not its policy to refuse 


* Arizona, California, Illinois, Ohio. : ; 

*P_U.R. 1916, C779. wilt to 

Jd. 1915, C361. 258 

*? Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Texas, Wis one 

Railroad Law, sec. 8, sub. 10. Jon 
* See Table II under Selling Price. nA” 

*” P. U. R. 1915, C361; also Maine, Public Utility Commission Report, v. 
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Strate REGULATION oF SECURITIES 187 
to authorize issues of bonds for less than par.*® The minimum price 
in Indiana and Wisconsin is 75 per cent of par.*° Texas requires that 
full value be received for bonds, preventing a sale for less than par®. 
Some states permit the sale of bonds at the price determined by the 
board of directors.*" Missouri has allowed bonds to be sold as low 
as 70, and Illinois for 73. New Jersey and Michigan favor a mini- 
mum of 80. The price of bonds is determined by such factors as 
the rate of interest, the life of the bond, the degree of security, 
the method of payment and any privileges, such as the right to 
convert into stock.. The price is determined by the current rate for 
money for similar investments, and a uniform price is neither possible 
nor desirable. 

The difference between the face value of the bonds and the 
selling price measures the cost to the corporation of obtaining money 
at a given rate of interest. The Iowa law is based on a false founda- 
tion, which authorizes the bond discount to be taken into account 
as an element of value in fixing the amount of capital stock that 
may be issued. Bond discount is an expense, which the state 
commissions, in all valuation proceedings, require to be amortized 
out of income.” 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The charges of incompleteness or inadequacy or both may be 
placed against many of the laws controlling the security issues of 
railroads. Where no special administrative body is entrusted with 
their enforcement, they remain inoperative, unless some noteworthy 
misapplication of power by the directors arouses public opinion. 
The pure publicity provisions in the public utility acts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia are no improvement over all absence of com- 
mission control. Filing as a public document is not synonymous 
with making public. More complete information is more readily 
obtained from banker or stockbroker. The expenses of manage- 
ment of railroads and public service corporations are increased with- 
out any benefit to the public, the investor or the corporation. 

" Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Nebraska, Utah and Wyoming, see Table II, 
final column. 

*® Code 1913, sec. 1641b. 

* California P. U. R. 1915, E197; District of Columbia id. 1915, B546; 
Illinois id. 1915, A804; Massachusetts id. E370, Missouri id. 1916, E544; Ohio id. 
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Slightly more justifiable are the statutes which require the _ 
commission to investigate the statements made in the application. | 
The mandate resting on these commissions, however, either to — 
accept or reject the application in the form submitted, has caused 
them to exercise extra-legal powers by imposing conditions. Such 
action is proof of the inadequacy of the law. _It is the law as it 
stands, and not as enlarged by the dangerous practice of reading into 
it increased powers, that is to be criticised. Judged on its own 
merits this type of control is highly deficient, for it imposes more 
burdens than pure publicity, while the gains are only problematical, — 
certainly not proportionately greater. 

Some power should be granted the commission to modify the 
application, with due recognition that the danger from extremes is _ 
not less in granting too much than in granting too little discretion. 
So long as salaries are low, qualifications for public office less, and | 
the power of appointment exercised to distribute political plums _ 
rather than to reward ability, it is inviting disaster to substitute un- 
conditionally the judgment of public officials for that of persons of 
long special training. The value of commission control rests upon 
the ability of the commissioners to act as detached, impartial ob- 
servers, checking but not replacing the decisions of corporate offi- 
cials, whose judgment may be warped by too narrow attention to a 
single interest. 

Present legislation is, as a whole, unsatisfactory, protecting 
neither the public nor the corporation and its investors. Despite 
its imperfection, this legislation has been in response to a rapidly 
growing realization that the physical plant of a railroad or public 
utility is not a gift out of the clouds; that regulation of rates and 
services is only partial regulation, necessitating the inclusion of 

securities to round out the circle. 

Control of securities is necessary to protect the corporation 
against itself. In fact, ‘Chapters in Erie,’’ the Chicago and Alton 
deal and similar abuses of corporate powers gave rise to the agitation 
for the control of securities. The recent financial troubles of the 
Rock Island, the Frisco and other. railroads are modern evidences 
that the corporation might profit from a review of the directors’ 
decisions by an impartial tribunal. 

Protection of the investor is also of vital interest. Until re- 
cently his claims were disregarded. 
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submitted to any number of burdens without the possibility of 
escape. The holder of free funds, however, notes all such tendencies 
and is quick to divert his money into more promising channels, 
With a dull market for railroad or other public utility offerings, the 
public fails to acquire needed facilities, and is thus impressed with 
the justness of the investors’ claims. 

The public itself is most directly benefited by security control. 
It is often asserted that securities have no bearing upon rates, and 
commissions declare that they do not take them into account. 
But a careful investigation of the proceedings of any commission 
will reveal instances in which the rate was based upon the condition 
of the corporation’s securities. Always a return is insisted upon. 
“Tt is the setting in which the problem (of rates) is most frequently 
submitted for judicial consideration,’’ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has declared.™ Aside from rates, every reorganization, 
the direct product of unwise security issues, upsets the business 
equilibrium of the entire country. Unwise security issues also react 
to the detriment of the public by poorer service, inadequate main- 
tenance and depreciated equipment. 

Present regulation does not solve the problem of proper security 
control, yet some regulation is expedient. The first step needed to 
clarify the situation is to distinguish between corporations that are 
interstate and those which are intrastate or local in character. 
Railroads and corporations controlling facilities essential to the 
efficient operation of the railroads are of chief interest in the first 
class, but whatever corporations are placed under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be included. A rail- 
road’s securities are the sine qua non of its establishment and exten- 
sion, are co-existent with each foot of its line, and cry out for uni- 
ferm treatment, possible solely through national control. More 
detailed consideration of federal control is not required here, except 


ag 


to remark that the securities of interstate corporations should be 
placed under the sole and exclusive control of a central federal body, r: a 


an adjunct of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and forming a 
part of a rational scheme of complete federal regulation. 

Federal regulation of only interstate corporations leaves a very 
wide field to the states. Light, heat and water companies and 
street railways are a few of the corporations whose securities should 
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“ Interstate Commerce Commission, 22d Annual Report, p. 86. ‘CS 
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be regulated by state commissions. Appointment to such com- 
missions should have some more efficient base than political prestige. 
Commission control should be positive, for there is no need to 
regulate the well managed corporation, and the fear of publicity 
will prove inadequate to prevent the unscrupulous from enriching 
themselves. 

The bread pill stage of regulation must be put behind, whether 
the regulation is to be by state or federal commissions. Thorough 
investigation and valuation should be made before approval is _ 
granted. Restrictions should be placed upon the power of the | 
commission as well as upon the corporation. It should be unlawful 
for the commission to authorize issues far in excess of the value of the 
property. There is no reason for the commission to decide the kind 
of security, except to prevent an unsafe proportion of debts to owner- 
ship shares. Supervisory power over prices is sufficient, although a 
minimum price for bonds and no par for stock might add efficiency : 
to the legislation. The duty of the commission to follow up the _ 
disposition of the proceeds from the sale of securities is no less im- _ 
portant than the approval itself. Finally, uniformity is desirable 
for all security legislation, since the investment market is national. 

The beneficial results of the right kind of legislation are in- 
calculable. No legislation causes a haphazard, mushroom growth. 
Irrational legislation destroys the fine network of confidence with- 
out which the inflow of funds will soon cease and development come 
to a standstill. Rational legislation instills confidence, so that the 
full complement of needed funds is secured quickly and cheaply. 
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" ie limits of this paper I shall address myself herein specificially to the B 


DESIRABLE SCOPE AND METHOD OF FEDERAL 
REGULATION OF RAILROAD SECURITIES 


By Max THELEN 
In preparing a paper on “Desirable Scope and Method of © 
Federal Regulation of Railroad Securities,’ as I have been requested — 
to do, it is necessary to make a number of assumptions. The 
writer of such a paper must assume for the purpose of the a. 
that railroads will remain in private ownership. an 
It may be assumed, furthermore, that it is not necessary in this — 
paper to demonstrate the necessity for public regulation of railroad 
securities. Heretofore, it has at times been urged that railroad — 
securities have nothing to do with the regulation of railroad rates, — 
service or facilities and that, accordingly, there is no necessity for _ 
public regulation of their issue. It seems clear, however, that a 
railroad whose financial structure is unsound not merely has great” ¥ 
difficulty in maintaining reasonable rates and adequate service but role 
also finds it practically impossible to secure new funds for necessary 
additional capital expenditures. The predicament of the railroads == 
which, even before the outbreak of the war, found themselves unable 4 
to secure the additional funds urgently needed for the enlargement 
of terminals, the construction of double tracks, the purchase of addi- - 
tional locomotives and freight cars and for other capital purposes | 
was largely caused by excessive security issues or an unhealthy a 
preponderance of funded indebtedness over capital stock. Our | 
failure in the past to provide adequate regulation over the security _ 
issues and the financial structures of these railroads is largely respon- = 
sible for their present condition. Our difficulty has been not too 
much but too little regulation. 
The title of this paper presupposes that, to some extent at — 
least, federal regulation of railroad securities is desirable or neces- _ 
sary but that the scope and method of such regulation are open to | 
discussion. In the brief and sketchy manner made necessary by the __ 


desirable scope and the desirable method of the regulation of rail- ca? 
road securities by the federal 
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The subject will be considered under the following — 


1. Federal versus state control 

2. Federal incorporation Ag 
3. Control versus publicity 
4. Proposed statute 


wi 3 
1. FEDERAL Vunsus Srate CONTROL 


9 Heretofore the federal government has made no provision for — 
the regulation of the issue of railroad securities. In the absence of | 
action by the federal government, twenty-one states have provided _ 
for such regulation by their respective railroad or public service _ 
commissions.' 

In determining whether regulation in a given field of railroad — 
activity should be exercised by the federal government or by the 
state governments, I have always been of the opinion that the _ 
federal government should do whatever the federal government can 
best do for our people and that the state governments should do — 

, whatever they can best do. The test is the good of our people as a 
whole and not whether a favor shall be extended to the federal 
government or to the state governments. 

Applying this test to the railroad situation, I believe that the — 
regulation of local service, facilities and police regulations can best 
be done by local authorities. The same conclusion follows, in my 
opinion, with reference to local rates, with the proviso that legisla- 
tion should be enacted by the federal government providing for _ 
codperation between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the __ 
affected. state commissions in the so-called Shreveport situations, _ 
involving alleged discrimination between interstate rates and intra- _ 
state rates. 

However, applying the same test to the issue of railroad securi- 
ties I have long since reached the conclusion that authority over the 
issue of securities of railroads engaged in interstate commerce should 
be exercised exclusively by the federal government. This conclu- 
sion is based not merely on an abstract study of the situation but 
also on an experience of five years as a member of a state railroad 
commission charged with the duty of regulating the issues of securi- 

1 For a detailed analysis of what the states have done in regulating railroad 
securities, see article in this volume: “State Regulation of the Securities of Rail- 
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ties of all classes of public utilities, including railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce. 
‘The reasons for this conclusion may be stated very briefly. 
Referring first to capital stock, no state can control the issue of 
stock by a railroad company incorporated in another state. In 
order to escape regulation of the issue of its capital stock it is now 
only necessary for a railroad company to incorporate in some state 
which does not provide for regulation of the issue of the capital 
stock of railroad companies. The only way to meet this situation 
is to provide for regulation by the federal government. Referring 
now to bonds, efficient and economical financing requires that rail- 
road obligations evidenced by bonds shall constitute a lien upon 
the property of the railroad, irrespective of state lines. As a prac- 
tical matter, financing in pieces by state lines is not possible. To 
provide that application for authority to issue railroad bonds must 
be made to each state in which any portion of the property to be 
mortgaged is located is not merely dilatory and cumbersome but 
also leaves open the door to differences of opinion between the 
authorities of the various states, which differences may result in the 
defeat of the entire proposed issue. The only prompt and satisfac- 
tory control over the issue of railroad bonds is the establishment of 
exclusive control by the federal government in a single regulatory 
body. 

A number of bills introduced in Congress during the last few 
years and providing for some measure of control by the federal 
government over railroad security issues have provided, in effect, 
that the control by the federal government shall be concurrent with 
continuing control by the respective state governments. The re- 
sult of such legislation would be to add one more commission to 
those already exercising control, and thereby to introduce additional 
delays and increase the possibilities of differences of opinion be- 
tween the various public regulatory authorities. Such legislation 
would complicate the situation and would seem to be inadvisable. 
The only satisfactory solution is exclusive jurisdiction in the federal 
government with reasonable opportunity to all affected state com- 
missions to appear before the federal authority and to be heard in 
matters affecting their respective states. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
construing federal statutes referring to hours of service, employers’ 
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liability laws, safety appliances and other fields of railroad regula- 
tion, I have no doubt of the legal power of Congress to provide for 
exclusive regulation by the federal government of the security issues 
of alll railroads to any extent engaged in interstate commerce. If 
the federal government enters this field and indicates its intention 
that its regulation therein shall be exclusive, the authority of the 
P \ states to exercise jurisdiction in this field will be effectively excluded. 
In this respect I agree with the argument presented to the Com- 
_ mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in February and March, 1914 and to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce of the United States Senate in June and July, 
ne 1916 by Mr. Alfred P. Thom, speaking as representative of rail- 
om roads whose earnings constitute 84 per cent of all railroad earnings 


< in the United States. 
2. FepERAL INCORPORATION 


| 
: i ge suggestion has recently been made in certain quarters that 

; ie federal regulation of railroad security issues cannot be made effective 
¥ without federal incorporation of all the railroads. This suggestion 

ey is contrary to the generally accepted view. The conclusive answer 
to the suggestion is found in the argument of Mr. Thom before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives in 1914 and in the restatement of his legal conclu- 
sions made by him in December, 1916 before the Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The power of the federal government to create a federal rail- 
road corporation rests on its authority to establish an agency or 
_ instrumentality to carry into effect the powers vested in the govern- 
i ment.? The federal government cannot, by creating a federal rail- 
- road corporation, enlarge the powers possessed by the federal 
5 government. Whatever the government can do indirectly through 
ms B the creation of a corporation as its agent it may do directly as prin- 


cipal without the establishment of the agency. Accordingly, the 
_ ereation of a federal railroad corporation cannot possibly enlarge 
such powers as the federal government already possesses to regulate 
the security issues of railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 


entirely unnecessary. 
* McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316. 
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As bearing on the regulation of railroad security issues by the 
- federal government, it may be appropriate at this point to draw 
attention to the fact that under the plan of federal incorporation 
presented by the railroads to the Joint Congressional Committee 
it is provided that no railroad shall be permitted, after a certain 
day, to continue to engage in interstate commerce unless it has 
taken out a federal charter; that a federal railroad corporation is to 
take the place of each existing state railroad corporation; and that 
_ the federal railroad corporation shall, under this compulsory plan, 
have the same securities outstanding as are now outstanding against 
_ the state railroad corporation. In other words, by compulsion of 
the federal government, the existing railroad securities, including 
° 2 all the water therein and all the seeds of financial disease resulting 
*, ~ from existing unhealthy railroad financial structures, are to be 
my perpetuated in the new federal railroad corporations. That such 
legislation should be adopted by Congress seems inconceivable. 
This paper will proceed on the assumption that federal incor- 
poration of the railroads is entirely unnecessary to the adequate 
regulation by the federal government of the security issues of all 
¥ railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 


3. ConTroL Versus PUBLICITY wn 
/ Considerable difference of opinion has heretofore existed on __ 


: _ the question whether federal control over railroad security issues 
a shall provide merely for publicity or whether it shall provide for 
affirmative action by the appropriate public authority before such 
Ei _ gecurities may be issued. These two opposing theories are generally 
referred to as the “ publicity’’ method and the “‘control’”’ method. 
er ao The publicity method provides that before a railroad corpora- 
_-—s tion may issue securities it must file with a designated public 
authority a statement of the proposed issue and of its financial 
‘ condition. Having filed such statement the corporation may then 
_ issue the proposed securities without action by the public authority. 
The control method provides that before the railroad corporation 
2 _@ issue its securities it must first receive the approval of a desig- 
nated public authority. 
-¥ The publicity method was favored by the Federal Securities 
Commission, of which President Hadley of Yale University was 
_ chairman, and has been advocated by a number of prominent men 
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a in public life, including two former members of the Railroad Com- 
the wih - mission of Wisconsin. Of all the states of the Union which have 
we: provided for control over the issues of railroad securities, Virginia 


< e alone has adopted the publicity method. All the other twenty 


states which have provided for such regulation have adopted the 
control method. The chief argument advanced by those who favor 
the publicity method seems to be that under the control method 
_ the public authority is either legally or morally bound to authorize 
rates sufficiently high to yield a return on the security issues author- 
_ ized by it as well as on all the preceding security issues. As far as 
the legal question is concerned, I have seen no authority to support 
the proposition. To remove any doubt on this question, the federal 
statute could readily provide that nothing therein contained should 
be construed to imply any guaranty or obligation on the part of the 
__ United States with reference to the securities authorized. 

wigs . Referring to the assumed moral obligation, it seems obvious 
a that i in so far as past issues of securities are concerned, made with- 
2 out governmental action,.no such assumed obligation can possibly 


a exist. In so far as issues hereafter authorized by the federal govern- 
are concerned, it has never been successfully contended that 
governmental authority which authorizes such security issues 


even morally underwrites the success of the corporation. Due 
weight will, of course, be given to the investment made by the cor- 
poration and to the securities from which the funds thus invested 
are derived. This statement, however, by no means implies that 
the corporation is relieved from the ordinary chances which every 
business takes and that the government either legally or morally 
guarantees the success of the venture or the integrity, under all 
conditions, of the security issues authorized by it. In California, 
where the State Commission acts under the ‘control method,” I 
have never heard the suggestion made that the state is in the posi- 
tion of a guarantor of the security issues authorized by it. I am 
also advised that in most of the other states which also have the 
control method no such suggestion has ever been made. 

The chief argument in favor of the control method is that the 
ability of the utility to render adequate service at reasonable rates 
and to fulfil the requirements of the public for additions, better- 
ments and extensions depends very largely on the soundness and 
of its financial that the construction and 
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maintenance of healthy financial structures for the protection both 
of the utility and of its patrons imperatively require the affirmative 
control over security issues which has now been established in most 
of the leading states of the Union. In my opinion, control over the 
issue of securities and the disposition of their proceeds is the key- 
stone of the entire arch of public utility regulation. Regulation 
which merely provides that the utilities shall file a public record of 
what they intend to do in connection with security issues would not 
have prevented the wreck of the Chicago and Alton, the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, the Frisco or the Rock Island. I con- 
sider such regulation to be entirely ineffective and hence worse than 
no regulation. In my opinion, based on the experience in California 
and other states of the Union which have undertaken the regulation 
of the security issues of public utilities, the only effective method of 
regulation is the control method. 

4. Proposep STATUTE 

I shall now make a number of suggestions with reference to 
provisions to be contained in a federal statute establishing control 
of the security issues of railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 

In my opinion the control over security issues of such railroads 
should be vested in the same federal body which regulates, to the 
extent to which such regulation has been provided, their rates, 
service and safety and which ascertains the various facts entering 
into the value of railroad properties. This conclusion not merely 
seems logical, but also is in accordance with the practice of all the 
states which have provided for regulation of railroad security issues. 
In making this suggestion, however, I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that no branch of public utility regulation requires more prompt 
action than requests for authority to issue securities, and to suggest 
that if this authority is vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, adequate machinery must be provided so that the authority 
may be promptly exercised. 

The statute, in my opinion, should apply to all railroads which 
are engaged in interstate commerce but should not, for the present, 
include street railways. 

The statute should apply to holding companies as well as to 
operating companies. I am not in sympathy with the suggestion 
that the regulation should not apply to railroads which are located 
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Ae a entirely ‘within the limits of a single state. If such railroads are 


re in interstate commerce, as most of them are, they should 
_ be just as much subject to regulation of their security issues by the 
federal government as the railroads whose situation differs only in 


- in my judgment, should be whether the railroad is to any extent 
engaged in interstate commerce and not whether its tracks and ties 


ea the fact that they happen to cross a state boundary line. The test, 


The statute should state the purposes for which railroad securi- 

ties may be issued. These purposes are generally defined in the 

_ state statutes to be the acquisition of property; the construction, 

- completion, extension or improvement of facilities; the improve- 

a mc. ment or maintenance of service; the discharge or lawful refunding 
ee of obligations; and the reimbursement of moneys expended from 


“a ~ earnings or from other moneys in the treasury of the utility not 


_ secured from the issue of stocks, bonds or other evidences of indebt- 
edness, for any of the aforesaid purposes. 

The statute should provide that no railroad corporation sub- 
ject thereto should have authority to issue any stocks or stock cer- 
tificates or any bonds, notes running longer than a specified term, 
or other evidences of indebtedness unless a petition asking authority 
to make the issue has first been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commission has made its order thereon speci- 
fying the issue which is authorized, and stating the amount thereof 
and the purpose or purposes to which the issue or the proceeds 
thereof may be applied. 

I consider it unwise to have the statute specify in detail the 
contents of the petition. It would be far more desirable, in my 
opinion, to have the statute provide that applications should be 
made in such form as the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
from time to time determine and prescribe and that the Commis- 

- sion should have the power to establish rules and regulations govern- 
ing the contents of the petition and the procedure in connection 

_ therewith. The experience of the states shows the wisdom of a 
statute unencumbered by unnecessary detail and providing flexible 
regulation within the definite principles established by the statute. 

The statute should provide that notice should be given to the 
railroad commission or pe service commission or public utilities 
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- commission or other appropriate authority of each state in which 
the petitioner operates, with the right on the part of such states to 
_ appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission and to be heard 
upon the application. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
_ should be authorized to give such additional notice as in its judg- 
ment is necessary and to hold such hearings as it considers advisable. 

The statute should provide that the Commission may by its 
order grant permission for the issue of securities in the amount 
applied for, or in a lesser amount, or not at all, and that the Com- 
mission should have the right to attach to the exercise of its per- 
mission such condition or conditions as it may deem reasonable and 
necessary. The power of the Commission to impose conditions in 
its order is a matter of very great importance and should not be 
overlooked in the framing of the statute. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should be authorized to 
require the railroad companies, in such form and detail as the Com- 
mission may consider advisable, to account for the disposition of 
the proceeds of securities authorized and to establish rules and regu- 
lations to insure the disposition of the proceeds for the purpose or 
purposes specified in the original order or in such amended or sup- 
plemental orders as the Commission may from time to time make. 

The statute should provide that the Commission shall have no 
power to authorize the capitalization of the right to be a corpora- 
tion, or to authorize the capitalization of any franchise or permit 
in excess of the amount (exclusive of any tax or annual charge) 
actually paid to any public authority as the consideration for the 
grant of the franchise, permit or right. Franchises are granted by 
public authorities to enable private capital, as agent for the public, 
to exercise functions which the public itself might directly perform. 
To have private capital ask public authorities to grant franchises 
so that such capital may perform important functions as agents of 
the public and then to have the grantees of such franchises turn 
around on the public and claim against the public values for the 

franchises thus conferred is the height of absurdity and injustice. 
When the federal government undertakes to control the issue of 
railroad securities it should be careful to insert in the statute appro- 
priate language so as to prevent the capitalization of any such 
franchises, permits or privileges except to the extent of actual pay- 
ment made therefor by the grantee of the franchise, permit or privi- 
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— lege to the public authority granting the same. An ounce of f preven- 


tion is worth a pound of cure. 


In order to set at rest definitely the claim that any govern- 
_ mental guaranty, either legal or moral, will follow from authoriza- 


tions to issue securities, it may be well, although unnecessary, to 
insert in the statute a clause providing substantially that nothing 


_ therein contained shal] be construed to imply any guaranty or obli- 
_ gation on the part of the United States. 

The statute should provide appropriate penalties for its viola- 
tion. In my opinion, it is not sufficient to provide that violations 
or proposed violations may be enjoined and that persons guilty 
thereof may be fined or imprisoned. I suggest the additional provi- 


” sion found in the California Public Utilities Act, to the effect that 


any security issued without an order of the commission authorizing 
the same then in effect shall be void, but that failure in any other 


respect to comply with the conditions of the order shall not render 


such security void except as to a corporation or person taking the 
same otherwise than in good faith and for value and without 
actual notice. 

Closely akin to control over security issues is control over the 
_ gales, leases, mortgages, encumbrances, mergers and consolidations 
of public utility properties. I suggest that the federal statute should 
provide that no railroad corporation subject thereto should thence- 
forth sell, lease, assign, mortgage or otherwise dispose of or encum- 
ber the whole or any part of its property necessary or useful in the 
_ performance of its duties to the public or any franchise or permit 
or right thereunder, nor by any means whatsoever, direct or indirect, 
merge or consolidate its property with any other common carrier 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act without having first secured 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission an order authorizing it 
so to do. 

There is nothing unusual or particularly difficult in connection 
with the exercise of the powers herein suggested to be conferred 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such powers are now 
exercised in the leading states of the Union with reference to rail- 
roads and, to a considerable extent, other classes of public utilities. 
The principles applicable to such control, the proceedings before 
_ the commissions, the forms of the orders, the method of reporting 

issues the and the disposition of 
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of such issues and every other factor connected with the problem 
have been worked out in detail by the various state commissions. 

That the exercise of these powers by these states has had a 
salutary effect in protecting both the public utilities and their con- 
sumers and in improving the sale of public utility securities is 
generally conceded. That necessary public utility development 
continues unaffected by such regulation is shown by the fact that 
in California in excess of two hundred and thirty million dollars of 
new money has been invested in public utility enterprises since 
March 23, 1912, the effective date of the Public Utilities Act, being 
the largest amount of such investment in any corresponding period 
of the state’s history. 

By reason of the peculiar facts surrounding railroads engaged 

‘in interstate commerce, the control of their security issues by the 

states has not been as prompt, satisfactory and effective as the rail- 

roads, their patrons and their investors have the right to expect. 

For that reason the ineffective control over railroad security issues 

now established in a portion of the states of the Union should give 

way to prompt, effective and unified control by the federal govern- 
ment. 
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THE POINT NOW REACHED IN THE FEDERAL REGU- 
LATION OF INTRASTATE RATES 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY OVER INTRASTATE COMMERCE BEFORE THE 


SHREVEPORT CASES 


The principal motive which actuated the sovereign states in 
sending delegates to the convention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States is not mentioned in the Preamble tothatinstru- 
ment but is found in Article 1, Section 8, which delegates to Con- 
gress, among other things, the power “‘to regulate commerce with : 
foreign nations, and among the several states and with the Indian 
tribes.”’ 
The history of the period following the treaty of peace with 
_ Great Britain and prior to the ratification of the Constitution amply 
bears out this statement. To find a remedy for the conflict between’ 
the states which threatened to destroy the weak offensive and de- 
fensive alliance of the original thirteen states which was embodied 
in the Articles of Confederation, Rhode Island presented resolutions 
calling for a central body to regulate commerce; James Monroe, 
as a member of the federal Congress, brought in resolutions saying 
that such regulation was absolutely essential; and James Madison 
_ introduced in the legislature of Virginia and had passed resolutions 
similar to those adopted by Rhode Island with additional provisions 
calling for a convention at Annapolis to establish a better system 
of commercial regulations. 
Six states sent representatives to the Annapolis Convention of 
1786 and they, after extended discussion, came to the conclusion 
that no remedy for the evils complained of could be prescribed with- 
out drastic changes in the powers of the central government which 
_ would require the framing of a new constitution. In accordance 
with this conclusion the delegates to the Annapolis Convention is- 
sued the call for a constitutional convention. 
a: Attention is called to these facts as an aid in placing a proper 
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defining the spheres of action within which the federal and state 
governments may properly operate. 
We It does not seem possible that there could have been any doubt 
in the minds of those who acted for the several states in ratifying 
the Constitution as to the exact power conferred on the federal 
government in connection with the regulation of interstate commerce 
since the granting of this power to the federal government was the 
-_- most important single purpose of the framers of that instrument. 
In the debate between those who favored and those who op- 
posed a strong central government and the Constitution of the 
‘United States, which provides such a government to do for all the 
states what they cannot do so well for themselves but retains for 
the several states the functions which can best be performed by 
state governments, this question was discussed. 
. 7 J The supporters of the federal plan argued that the commerce 
4 clause of the Constitution permitted the new government to control 


- interstate commerce only and that the states were left free to ex- 

-ercise all the governmental powers which had not been specifically 

_ delegated.!. To ensure this construction of the Constitution some 

of the states insisted upon the passage of the first ten amendments 
which were primarily designed to preserve the rights of individuals 
and the several states against any encroachment on the part of the 
federal government. 

It may therefore be said that there was no intent to deprive 
the several states of power to regulate their internal commerce by 
any construction placed upon the commerce clause but on the other 
hand such power was clearly and specifically reserved to the states 
by the Tenth Amendment. 

This division of authority was recognized by the supreme court 
of the United States in deciding the first case arising under the com- 
merce clause’ in which a state enactment was set aside because it 
directly regulated and impeded interstate commerce and was hence be- 
yond the power of the state and not because of any lack of power on 
the part of the state to regulate its internal commerce, such powers 
being discussed and upheld in the decision of the court. ll 

The case just referred to is typical of many, other than rate 

_ eases, in which the Supreme Court of the United States has uni- 
2 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1. 
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formly held that a state cannot lawfully enact regulations of its 
commerce which operate to burden unduly or impede interstate 
commerce. In such cases involving navigation laws, safety ap- 
pliance acts, taxation of interstate commerce and related subjects 
there has been a conflict between a statute of the state and a valid 
act of Congress or, an attempted exercise, by the state, of the power 
granted to Congress by the commerce clause. 

As to cases involving the validity of state legislation fixing max- 
imum rates for transportation by railroad, or the lawful orders of 
state railroad commissions, it may be said that there has been prac- 
tically no conflict with the power of the federal government under 
the commerce clause. 

It is true that there have been many cases in which it was 
alleged that the states had interfered with or unduly burdened inter- 
state commerce but a careful examination of all such cases from 
Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113) down to the Minnesota Rate Case 
(230 U. 8. 352) shows that the contentions advanced as to such al- 
leged interference with interstate commerce were mere incidents to 
the efforts of the railroads to escape regulation by public authority. 

It is a significant fact and a fortunate circumstance for the cause 
of public regulation of carriers and utilities that the Supreme Court 
has steadfastly refused to condemn state regulation on such alleged 
grounds. 

State regulation of railroads was first attempted about 1873 
responsive to widespread complaint as to the arbitrarily unjust, 
unreasonable and discriminatory charges imposed upon the internal 
commerce of the various states by common carriers. 

It is a striking commentary on the wisdom of our federal plan 
of government to note the quick responsiveness of the state govern- 
ments to the popular demand for relief from oppression by common 
carriers as compared with the course of congressional action looking 


toward relief for interstate commerce from similar evils. 


In 1874 the Windom Committee reported as to transportation 
routes to the seaboard but no action was taken by Congress. When 
the Cullom Committee reported and the Act to Regulate Commerce 


was enacted in 1887, many states had already provided railroad 


commissions with full rate-making powers. Congress did not give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix maximum rates until 
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During the period between the enactment of the first granger 
laws and the passage of the Hepburn Act in 1906 the states had 
litigated practically every important question bearing upon the 
delegation of rate-making power to an administrative tribunal and 
the practical enforcement of such legislation. 

At this point it seems proper to note that during the period 


- of state regulation of rates prior to the passage of the Hepburn Act 
there was no complaint disclosed by any of the hearings of Congres- 


sional committees that the action of state railroad commissions was 
productive of restraint upon interstate commerce or Of discrimina- 
tions against such commerce. 

On the other hand in the hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce whose report preceded the passage of the Hep- 
burn Act, we do find the statement that because of the regulation 
of rates by state commissions shipments moving within the confines 
of a single state were transported at reasonable rates and that “‘be- 
cause of the fact that the defendants are unrestrained as to such 
interstate rates, and by reason of the combination of such defend- 
ants whereby competition is eliminated, that such interstate rates 
are abnormally high.”’* Such “burdens” upon and “interference” 
with interstate commerce clearly existed because of the failure of 
Congress to provide adequate remedies and not because of the proper 

exercise of the states’ power of regulation. 
As to the discriminations existing which might become the sub- 
ject of complaint before the. Interstate Commerce Commission it 
seems proper to take the testimony of a representative of the car- 
riers who is described in the record as “ possessing unusual legal at- 
tainments”’ and being “‘an expert on the subject of transportation” 
which is as follows: 


As a matter of fact, all the really important controversies between competing 

localities (which will furnish by all odds the most important and difficult rate- 

_ making propositions) grow almost without exception out of interstate rate adjust- 
- ments with which state commissions have nothing to do. 

It is a remarkable fact that all of the complaint against state 

regulation of rates has arisen since Congress gave the Interstate 


* P. 69 Sen. Doc. 243, 59th Cong. 
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hae iinieeies Commission power to free interstate commerce from the 


evils referred to above. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission originally refused to 


take jurisdiction over cases involving alleged discriminations be- 


tween state and interstate rates arising out of the acts of state rail- 


- road commissions or the enactments of state legislatures.® 


od 
Tue SHREVEPORT DECISIONS 


ha 
: On further consideration of this subject in connection with the 


complaint of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana against the St. 


a - mission held that it had full jurisdiction to hear such complaint 
and provide a remedy. 


The order of the Commission in this case held that the class 


rates maintained by the defendant carriers were unjust and unrea- 


sonable and a reasonable maximum schedule was fixed for applica- 
tion from Shreveport, Louisiana, to specified destinations in Texas 
and the carriers were required to “abstain from exacting any higher 
rates for the transportation of any article’’ from Shreveport to Dal- 
las, Texas and points intermediate via the line of the Texas and 
Pacific and from Shreveport to Houston, Texas and points inter- 
mediate via the lines of the Houston, east and west Texas and the 
Houston and Shreveport, “than are contemporaneously exacted 
for the transportation of such articles from Dallas or Houston for 
an equal distance toward said Shreveport.’’ The power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make this order was sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in Houston and Texas Ry. 
v. United States (234 U. 8. 342). 

Accepting the construction placed upon the Act to Regulate 
Commerce by the Court as correct for the time being let us note 
what followed this decision. 

The complaint of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana was 
broadened to include every carrier operating in the state of Texas 
and every commodity for which rates were fixed by the Railroad 
Commission of Texas and every article of commerce described in the 
western classification. 

In deciding the enlarged case 41 I. C. C. 83 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixed “reasonable” rates to cover traffic 

* Saunders and Co. v. Southern Express, 18 I. C. C. 415. 
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- moving under class rates and certain specified commodity rates 
_ from Shreveport, Louisiana, to all points in Texas and also required 
% the establishment of the “current western classification in effect 
at the time such traffic moves”’ to govern all shipments within the 
state of Texas. 
ii There are several important differences between this and the 
earlier order which was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The earlier order dealt with retail and the later order con- 
- demned wholesale discriminations in rates. I do not wish to imply 
- that mere number is important, but the first order was limited to 
_ specific movements of traffic in state and interstate commerce while 
the last order covered any shipment whether state or interstate 
_ which came within range of its terms. 

In the earlier case every rate fixed by the Commission was de- 
clared to be the “reasonable maximum’”’ for application to inter- 
é _ state commerce and state rates were forced to conform to that 

standard of ‘‘reasonableness” to remove the unjust discrimination 

found. In the last case the Interstate Commerce Commission fixed 
- reasonable rates to apply to class and commodity rates and dealt 
classification in the following language: 


Unquestionably the situation between Shreveport and its Texas competitors 
is such that unless the same classification applies unjust discrimination results. 
he western classification governs interstate transportation in the territory sur- 
rounding Shreveport, including transportation between Texas points and points 
as in other states. In large part it has received the indorsement of this Commission. 
_ Western Classification Case (25 I. C. C. 442). Considering the findings already 
made, that transportation conditions for the competitive hauls here involved are 
substantially similar, justice demands that the same classification shall apply to all. 
. . We are therefore constrained to find that for the future defendants 
= establish and apply to transportation of property between points in Texas 


the provisions of the western classification in effect at the time such transportation 
takes place.* 
a Assuming that this order is valid as to its requirements govern- 
4 classification it will be noted that: 


1. The shipper at Shreveport may complain to the Interstate 
 Continaree Commission against any rate, rule or regulation con- 
tained in the classification since the order of the Commission does 
not make such rates, rules and regulations the reasonable maxima to 

apply to the interstate commerce of 
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4 


2. No shipper of freight between points in Texas can complain 
to either the State Railroad Commission of Texas or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against any rate rule or regulation in western clas- 

. %e sification because the Texas Commission may not establish any dif- 

| ae a ferent rate, rule or regulation since such action would come in “conflict” 

with the power of Congress under the commerce clause by reason of the 

resulting “‘burden”’ to and “interference” with interstate commerce 

while the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot act because it has 

never been given the power to fix reasonable rates governing intrastate 

transportation. 

| Under such circumstances the Texas shipper would find him- 

self as much without a remedy for his complaint as was the fish dealer 

in Pensacola, Florida, who complained of the alleged discrimination 

x resulting from the fixing of express rates from Mobile to Alabama 

- points and who was denied relief by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission because of its lack of jurisdiction in Saunders & Co. v. Sou. 

Ezpress (18 I. C. C. 415) with this important difference: the Texas 

_ shipper cannot even test the reasonableness of the classification, 

_ while Saunders & Co. were heard as to the question of reasonableness 

per se. 

Under such circumstances it seems proper to inquire as to the 

by mame of the “indorsement”’ which the western classification was 

given in the report of the Commission in the Western Classification 

Case (25 I. C. C. 422). In this case it became the duty of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission to determine the propriety of changes 

in the western classification which affected 1,263 descriptions of 

articles in the classification out of a total of 6,046 descriptions or 

approximately 21 per cent of the descriptions in the tariff. Since 

each description usually covers the carload and less-than-carload 

ratings and may carry such ratings for different kinds of packages 

it is safe to say that the classification covers 12,000 to 18,000 ratings. 

The commission estimated the total change in ratings to be not over 

2,000; hence from 12 to 17 per cent of the total ratings were passed 
upon by the Commission, and many were rejected. 

Can it be possible that the sovereign states have been so effec- 
tually shorn of their power to regulate rates that they may not 
change a tariff issued by an agent of the carriers which has been “In 
large part endorsed by this (the Interst¢te Commerce) 
commission.”’ Surely this cannot be the law either within the deci- 
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sion of the Supreme Court of the United States or the terms of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, to say nothing of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In deciding the Minnesota Rate Case supra the Supreme Court 
of the United States laid down a very high standard of proof to be 
met as to earnings, expenses and valuation of carriers seeking to 
set aside a state rate or schedule of rates because of alleged confis- 
cation. In general it may be said that such allegations must be 
sustained by clear and convincing proof. oral nahs 
M wir Sint 
IssoURI RivER NEBRASKA RaTE CasEs 


5 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission is right in its deter- 


mination that the circumstances and conditions surrounding Texas 
intrastate traffic are similar to those surrounding the traffic between 
Shreveport and Texas points, it must follow that the rates found 
reasonable as to Shreveport are reasonable as applied to Texas In- 
trastate traffic, and the rates established by Texas authorities, lower 
than such Shreveport rates, are simply less than reasonable. Can 
it be possible that the state should be deprived of its authority to 


make rates by the judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that rates are less than reasonable where the proof is of a less 
formal or complete character than would be required to establish 
a charge of confiscation in a court of law? This question has been 
answered in the Missiouri River Nebraska cases at page 254, as fol- 
lows: 


The Nebraska commission does not question the duty of this Commission to 
direct the removal of unjust discriminations caused by differences between in- 
terstate and intrastate rates. It recognizes our authority under the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Houston & Texas Ry. v. United States, 234 U. 8. 342, to 
direct the removal of such discriminations although state rates are increased 
thereby. It insists, however, that this authority may not be exercised unless the 
Commission finds, and is justified by the evidence in finding, that the intrastate 
rates are confiscatory. This position involves the assumption that a state-made 
rate or system of rates cannot be said to cause unjust discrimination unless it is 
unlawful for another reason, namely, that it is so low as to deprive the carriers 
of their property without due process of law or to deny them the equal protection 
of the laws. Such an assumption finds no support in those sections of the act 
which define unjust discrimination and undue prejudice, nor can it be justified 
in practice or on principle. This Commission is frequently called upon to deter- 
mine whether a relation of rates is unjustly discriminatory where no question is 
or can be raised as to whether any of the rates involved are confiscatory. The act 
gives it no authority to determine whether state-made rates are confiscatory. 
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The position is wholly indefensible that this Commission must inquire into an 
issue as to which it has no jurisdiction for the purpose of determining a question 
as to which its jurisdiction is not only complete, but exclusive. 

Except for this contention of the Nebraska Railroad Commis- 
sion and the views of the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
pressed in disposing of this phase of the case there is little difference 
between this proceeding and the Shreveport Cases. Whenever the 
conflict between federal and state regulation of rates is discussed 
the Shreveport and Missouri River Cases will be the main topics 
but there have been many other decided cases inv olving similar 
situations. 

ora 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERTINENT DECISIONS ~~ | 


In general it may be said that there are four types of cases 
which have been presented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion relating to “discriminations against interstate commerce” 
arising by comparison of interstate with intrastate rates which may 


classified as follows: 


1. Discriminations against the interstate commerce of a par- 
ticular locality arising in connection with the intrastate commerce 
of certain localities in another state as to commerce with specific- 
ally named destinations in the same state. 

2. Discriminations against the interstate commerce of certain 
localities which result from the intrastate rates applied between 
certain other localities in another state and the communities in 
whole sections of the same state which are not specifically named. 

3. Discriminations which are alleged by certain communities 
to exist because of the difference between interstate rates to locali- 
ties in another state as compared with intrastate rates between all 

- points in that state. 

4. Discriminations claimed to exist by certain shippers or 
localities because of the different rates maintained from such local- 
ities to various interstate destinations as compared with the vary- 
ing intrastate rates existing in the several states embraced in the 
complaint. 

The three Shreveport decisions fall within the first, second and 

third classes in the order named. The Cement Investigation (I. C. 
©. Docket 8182) is typical of the fourth class of cases. In this case 
ro the Interstate Commerce Commission has undertaken an investi- 
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gation; on its own motion and by consolidation of cases involving 
complaints filed, and investigations of rate advance cases affect- 
ing the cement rates applying between points in Western Trunk 
Line Territory and between such W. T. L. Territory and adjacent 
territories. 

In the hearings of this case, the state rates and carload minima 
applying on cement moving within the states of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado were 
involved. In a similar case, the Livestock Investigation (I. C. C. 
Docket No. 8436), the scope of the proceeding will cover questions 
involving both state and interstate rates applying between all parts 
of the United States. 


Sovurn Dakota Express Rate Two-Cent Fare 
DECISIONS 


Since its decision in the Shreveport case (234 U. S. 342) the 
Supreme Court has passed on two other important cases involving 
similar issues. 

In American Express Co. v. Caldwell (decided June 11, 1917) 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Sioux City 
Commercial Club v. American Express Co. was reviewed and the court 
held that the express companies were not required to adjust all 
rates from Sioux Falls and the other South Dakota points named to 
all other points in the State of South Dakota since the report and 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission showed that unjust 
discrimination existed only in territory commercially tributary to 
both Sioux City and such Dakota cities. In this connection the 
Court said: 

Where a proceeding to remove unjust discrimination presents solely the ques- 
tion whether the carrier has improperly exercised its authority to initiate rates, 
the Commission may legally order, in general terms, the removal of the discrimina- 
tion shown, leaving upon the carrier the burden of determining also the points 
to and from which rates must be changed, in order to effect a removal of the dis- 
erimination. But where, as here, there is a conflict between the federal and the 
state authorities, the Commission’s order cannot serve as a justification for 
disregarding a regulation or order issued under state authority, unless, and ex- 
cept so far as, it is definite as to the point or points to which it applies. For the 
power of the Commission is dominant only to the extent that the exercise is found 
by it to be necessary to remove the existing discrimination against interstate 
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In a very recent case’ this rule was amplified and extended. The 
carriers sought to increase all passenger fares from the state rate of 
2 cents applicable in Illinois to the interstate rate of 2.4 cents per 
mile approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission for carriage 
between points in Illinois and adjacent states. The carriers claimed 
that such action was necessary to comply with an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (41 I. C. C. 13). The Public Service 
Commission of Illinois contended that the order of the Commission 
was in excess of any power that had been or can be conferred on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but, assuming the existence of 
power to make the order, that the extent to which it was intended 
to affect the state-made rates was so indefinite as to render the order 
void and ineffective. 

In determining these questions the Court approved its decision 
in the Shreveport Case as to the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under section 3 of the Act to Regulate Commerce but 
held that the order which was in controversy was inoperative and of 
no effect because of its uncertainty. 

What is quoted above from the South Dakota Express Case was 
restated and approved after which the Court said: 

In construing federal statutes enacted under the power conferred by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution the rule is that it should never be held that Congress intends 
to supersede or suspend the exercise of the reserved powers of a state, even where that 
may be done, unless, and except so far as, its purpose to do so is clearly manifested.* 
This being true of an Act of Congress, it is obvious that an order of a subordinate 
agency, such as the Commission, should not be given precedence over a state rate 
statute otherwise valid, unless, and except so far as, it conforms to a high standard 
of certainty. 4 


INTENTION OF CONGRESS AND FuTuRE ADJUSTMENTS © 


Careful study of the reports of congressional committees as to 
the evils for which Congress sought a remedy by the enactment of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce convinces me that there was no in- 
tention on the part of Congress to delegate to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to set aside state legislation or the 
lawful acts of the administrative tribunals established by the several ; 
states. 
ois Passenger Fare Cases decided January 14, 1918. tl eae ; 
* Italics mine. Reid v. Colorado, 187 U.S. 137; Savage v. Jones, 225 U.S. 501; 
Cummings v. Chicago, 188 U.S. 410; M T. 
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In order to establish the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Shreveport Case under the rule of construction 
stated above, the Commission and the Court were compelled to say 
in effect that the proviso® in section 1 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce is merely a general disavowal of any intention to regulate the 
rates to be charged for transportation between points in the same 
state but Congress nevertheless did intend to regulate partially such 
rates in so far as they may be held to produce unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce which is forbidden by section 3 of this 
Act. It seems fair to say that this construction of the act is so 
strained as to amount to judicial legislation aimed at an evil not 
comprehended by Congress when the Act was passed. 

It seems well to recognize these facts although no substantial 
purpose can be served by dwelling upon them as an issue of present 
moment. 

By reason of the decisions in the Express and Passenger Rate 
Cases, the exercise of the powers and duties of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Shreveport cases will be simplified and facili- 
tated. Under these rules some phases of the final Shreveport de- 
cision will have to be better supported by evidence or the decision 
must fall if attacked in the courts. 

This better definition of the principles governing such cases 
will go far to eliminate friction between the state and federal govern- 
ments which has been increasing since the Shreveport decisions. 

I believe that complete harmony in the regulation of inconsis- 
tent state and interstate rates in Shreveport cases can be accom- 
plished by proper legislation which will permit joint hearing and 
determination of such causes by the representatives of the state and fed- 
eral government operating under uniform well defined legislative rules 
properly designed to govern such proceedings. 

Something along this line has been recommended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and it is to be hoped that this 
vexing question will soon be satisfactorily settled by such appropri- 
ate legislation. 

* “ Provided, however, that the provisions of this Act (to Regulate Commerce) 


shall not apply to the transportation of passengersor property . . . . wholly 
within one state and not shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any 
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By Epear J. Ricu 
On the 28th day of December, 1917, the President took over 
_ the railroads of the United States and assumed control of all their 
: functions, including the regulation of rates. The railroads are now 


obi 2 retained merely in an advisory capacity, to perform local functions 
_ to such an extent as the Director General may determine. At hear- 


_ ings held before committees of Congress during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1918, representativ es of the President urged that no legislation 


hens railroads as a national transportation system; that control 
over revenue was essential in order to maintain the efficiency of 
service. The war has thus emphasized the essentially national 
character of railroad transportation. The highest efficiency is neces- 
sary for a successful mobilization of the national resources of the 
country, and to that end the supreme control over transportation 
has been placed in the hands of one supreme authority. State lines 
have been eliminated in transportation to the same extent that they 
have been eliminated in every other line of the war’s activities. 
War is exclusively the nation’s business, and all the engines of war- 
fare, of which the railroads are the greatest, must be_under the 
exclusive power of the Commander-in-Chief. 

To what extent do the same principles of exclusive control apply 
in times of peace? We must begin now to perfect a system of regu- 
lation which shall best be adapted to the nation’s needs when these 
railroad systems are turned back to their owners after the war has 
ended. It is inconceivable that an instrumentality whose essen- 
tially national character has been demonstrated during the stress 
of a titanic conflict should again become subject, to the same extent 
as heretofore, to the conflicting and selfish control of local political 
authorities. But as the problem is after all essentially a peace prob- 
lem, its solution must be attempted with reference to the normal 
conditions of commercial intercourse in Gates a pence. The aspect 
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of the problem to which this article is directed is whether the federal 
government should regulate all railroad rates both state and inter- 
state. 


Locat over AFrrairs Is EsseNTIAL 
4 


It is clear that Congress cannot exercise power over intrastate 
transportation unless, in order to set interstate commerce free, it is 
necessary to assume such power. The constitutionality of its exer- 
cise depends upon whether such sweeping authority is necessary in 
order to prevent interruption to interstate commerce. 

Congress cannot regulate commerce which is strictly local and 
which has no effect upon commerce between the states under the 
guise of the exercise of its plenary power over interstate commerce. 
The mere fact that the great preponderance of railroad traffic 
crosses state lines is no justification for the assumption of control 
over the relatively small amount of traffic which moves between 
points within the state, unless there is some interference with inter- 
state traffic by reason of the exercise of state authority over this 
state traffic. It may be illogical and embarrassing for railroads to 
submit to the vexatious regulations of many jurisdictions; it may 
be contrary to sound principles of organization to be compelled to 
take their affairs before several tribunals when one tribunal could 
fully exercise all the authority necessary to protect the public inter- 
ests. But our form of government is not based upon the theory of 
efficiency; it is based upon the theory of democracy, and local con- 
trol over purely local matters is the very corner stone of democracy. 
It is with full appreciation of the wisdom of retaining local control 
over purely local affairs that the writer approaches the subject of 
exclusive federal control over railroad rates. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OVER NATIONAL AFFAIRS IS ESSENTIAL 


Under our American form of government it is recognized that 
certain functions of government, the exercise of which affects the 
nation as a whole, must be exercised by an authority which repre- 
sents all the people. The powers delegated to Congress by the 
several states are therefore the powers which are national in their 
scope. In granting these powers to the national government, a 
state surrendered certain control over affairs within the limits of its 
boundary. Each state, however, gained more than an equivalent 
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in the freedom from annoyance through a like surrender of power 
on the part of every other state.' 
Each state surrendered to the federal government the control 
over those things which affected interstate commerce; it did not sur- 
render control over those activities which did not affect interstate 
 eommmere. Therefore the constitutionality of an assumption of 
ae a . <a control of all rates depends upon the answers to the ques- 
tions, (1) does the exercise of the authority of the state over intra- 
_ state rates affect, or threaten to affect, interstate commerce, and (2) 
is the complete control over all intrastate rates by federal authority 
necessary in order that an effective method may be established for 
the elimination of state interference with interstate commerce. 


How Locat Conrrot OverR InrRAsTATE Rates Arrects INTER- 
STATE TRAFFIC 


The effect of intrastate rates upon the movements of inter- 
state commerce is shown by adjudicated cases too numerous even 
to cite. A reference to the more important of these cases will clearly 
indicate how the movements of traffic in interstate commerce are 
directly influenced by adjustments of state rates. 

For more than fifteen years the shippers of Memphis, Tenn., 
have complained that traffic to and from points in Arkansas, which 
is naturally tributary to Memphis, has been diverted to Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff, Arkansas, by reason of a low scale of rates put into 
effect by the Arkansas Commission. In 1905 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found that in the case of many articles the dis- 
parities in rates are greater than the profits ordinarily made by 
jobbers.” 

Again in 1915 the Interstate Commerce Commission made a 
thorough investigation of the effect of the state rates in Arkansas 
upon traffic between Arkansas points and Memphis, and in its find- 
ings states: 

It is undisputed that complainants at Memphis are actually competing with 
the shippers located at Arkansas pent and that in many instances the Memphis 


1See masterly address by Alfred P. Thom before the State Bar Association 
of Tennessee, June 25, 1915, entitled “A Right of the States.” 

?In the matter of Freight Rates between Memphis and points in Arkansas 
11 I. C. C. 180 (1905). 
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dealer has been driven from Arkansas markets by the competition of the mer- 
chants and shippers of that state. The Memphis shippers being excluded from 
Arkansas on account of these state-made rates, Arkansas shippers and merchants 
are unduly preferred, while the Arkansas consumer is cut off from the competing 
Memphis market.* 


It seems hardly necessary to refer to “‘The Minnesota Rate 
Cases.’ There are facts set forth in the opinion in that case which 
are of striking significance. The state-made rates to the border 
cities were materially lower than the interstate rates to the cities 
just over the state line. The Circuit Court found that if discrimina- 
tion were to be prevented, the reduction of the state rates to Moor- 
head, Minn., on the Northern Pacific Railroad, would necessitate 
the reduction in rates on that railroad to Fargo in North Dakota, 
just over the line, which in turn would necessitate reductions to 
other points in Dakota, which in turn would in the same way affect 
rates in Montana, and so on to the Pacific Coast. And yet the 
Minnesota intrastate traffic on the Northern Pacific, in the year 
under investigation (1906) was only 2.67 per cent of its entire 
freight business, and only 5.79 per cent of its entire passenger 
business! 5 

In 1912-13 the Interstate Commerce Commission made a most 
exhaustive investigation of express rates and established the so- 
called uniform zone and block system for all interstate express 
movements in the United States. After it had been put into effect 
the same system was submitted to the commissions of all the 
states and forty states adopted the same system and basis of 
rates. South Dakota was one of the states which did not adopt. 
it, but instead put into effect rates which were 40 per cent lower 
than those approved by the federal tribunal and by most of the 
state commissions. This resulted in a complaint by commercial 
interests of Sioux City, Iowa, before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which it was alleged that Sioux City was at a distinct 
disadvantage in the markets of South Dakota in competition with 7G 
the jobbing towns of that state. we be r 


* City of Memphis v. C. R. I. & P. Ry., 39 1. C. C. 256, 263 (1916). 


vie. * Shepard v. Northern Pacific Railway Co., 184 Fed. 765, 776 (1911). call 
* American Co. v. Caldwell, 244 U. 8. 617 (1917). 
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Commission found that: 

o al These differences in rates place a burden on interstate shippers and give a 
corresponding advantage to intrastate shippers, thus accomplishing an inevitable 
restriction of shipments in interstate commerce or shrinkage of profits.” 

It is immaterial what the motive may be for imposing sched- 
ules of state rates lower than rates for transportation across state 
lines under similar circumstances and conditions. If such an ad- 
justment of rates does in fact directly affect interstate commerce, 
the action of the state authorities is an interference with commerce 
which the constitution declares shall be subject to federal regula- 
tion. But it is not without interest to note the frankly avowed 
motives of the Texas Railroad Commission to adjust rates in such a 
way as to check traffic movements from other states in order to 
build up distributing centers and manufacturing plants within that 
state. In the celebrated Shreveport case* the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said: 


There appears to be little question as to the policy of the Texas Commission. 
It is frankly one of protection to its own industries and communities. 


It then proceeds to quote from reports of the Texas Commis- 
sion in which a definite protective policy is declared as the under- 
lying principle in making its rate adjustments. This is set forth 
and summarized in one sentence by the Texas Commission, 


To Texas as a whole it is of the most vital concern that there should be within 
her limits at proper places jobbing and manufacturing establishments.* 


And how does the Texas Commission go about this self-imposed 
duty of fostering home industry by rate adjustments? Shreve- 
port, in Louisiana, has been supplying the markets in eastern Texas. 
It must be shut out. Therefore rates must be made so low from 
distributing and manufacturing centers in Texas that the country 
stores and the consumers will be compelled to trade in the home 
markets. Generally speaking the Texas rates are about half what 
the rates are from Shreveport to points in Texas for the same dis- 
tances—and the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
circumstances and conditions for interstate and state traffic are 


—-* Traffic Bureau of Sioux City v. American Express Co., 39 1. C. C. 703 (1916). 
_—- ® Railroad Commission of La, v, St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 23 1. C. C. 
31, 35 (1912). 
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substantially similar. For example, if a farmer in Marshall, Texas, 
wants to buy a wagon he finds that he can send to Dallas, 147 miles 
away and pay a freight rate of 36.8 cents per hundred pounds, 
whereas if he buys in Shreveport, which is only 42 miles away, he 
must pay 56 cents per hundred pounds. Or a man at Longview, 
Texas, can buy his furniture at Dallas, 124 miles from home, and 
pay a rate of 24.8 cents per hundred pounds, whereas if he buys in 
Shreveport, 65 miles from home, he must pay 35 cents per hundred 
pounds.’® Such a rate adjustment certainly is as effective as a 
protective tariff; it directly interferes with the movement of trade 
through preferential adjustment of transportation charges. 

These cases which have been cited are merely illustrative of a 
situation which exists, to a greater or less extent, in almost every 
section of the country. Since the Shreveport case was decided in 
1912 more than one hundred complaints have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which it is alleged that state- 
made rates discriminate against interstate rates. Each state which 
secures a selfish advantage for its industries through the fixing of 
low rates simply spurs on its neighbor to seek to conserve its trade 
to its citizens. Louisiana bitterly complained about the selfish 
policy of Texas, but it in its turn established a basis of rates which 
tended to compel its citizens to trade in Louisiana to the disad- 
vantage of industry in Mississippi. Each state seeks to outdo its 
neighbor in restricting interstate trade. 

These illustrations show that the authority of the state over 
intrastate rates directly affects interstate commerce. The menace 
is growing more serious each year, and unless effectively checked 
it will result in serious interference with the right which the citizens 
of every state have under the constitution to trade freely with the _ 
citizens of every other state. This is not a mere technical right—it © 
is a right which lies at the basis of commercial prosperity. 

We are drifting back to the intolerable conditions which pre- __ 
vailed under the Confederation, when New York imposed duties on __ 
dairy and farm products coming from New Jersey and on firewood — 
from Connecticut; when Connecticut imposed duties on articles _ 
imported from Massachusetts; when Massachusetts exacted export = =—_— 
duties on calf skins and other commodities, and when almost every A 
state sought to exclude the products of every other state which 
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came in competition with its own products, or to retain its own 
peculiarly prized products at home. The principal reason for the 
adoption of the Constitution, as every reader of history knows, was 
to give to all the people equal commercial opportunities, but today 
the railroad rate-making policy of many of the states is seriously 
infringing on those opportunities. 


Dogs A Remepy Exist IN THE PoWER OF THE INTERSTATE CoOM- 


gee MERCE COMMISSION TO REMOVE DISCRIMINATION? 


But it is urged that an ample remedy exists, and that it is going 
_ beyond the necessities of the case, and perhaps beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress, to vest in a federal tribunal all power 
_ over all rates, both state and interstate. The Shreveport case" is 
cited as authority for this. In that case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found that the Texas-made rates were unduly prej- 
- udicial to points in Louisiana; that the interstate rates were rea- 
sonable. But the Commission had before it the problem of remov- 
ing the discrimination. What it said about the reasonableness of 
the interstate rates was largely in the nature of dicta. The Com- 
mission clearly indicated that the discrimination could properly be 
_ removed by the railroads by increasing the state rates to the basis 


= _ of the interstate rates. The order of the Commission, which was 


before the Court, however, simply ordered the discrimination re- 
moved, and obviously a discrimination may be removed by reducing 
the higher rate (in this case the interstate rate) to the level of the 
lower rate, as well as by raising the lower rate to the basis of the 
higher rate. The essential part of the order is as follows: 
It is further ordered, That the defendant .. . . cease and desist 
‘ from exacting any higher rates for the transportation of any article 
fom Shreveport, La., to Dallas, Tex. . . . . than are contemporaneously 
exacted for the transportation of such articles from Dallas, Tex., towards said 
Shreveport for an equal distance, as said relation of rates has been found by the 
Commission in said report to be reasonable. 
The carrier is left free to comply with the order in any one of 
_ three ways: (1) by raising the lower rates to the basis of the higher 
_ rates; (2) by lowering the higher rates to the basis of the lower 
- rates; or (3) by raising one and reducing the other to a common 


level. The carrier can therefore comply with the order of the fed- 


= 


" Houston & Texas Ry. v. United States, 234 U. 8. 342 (1914). 
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eral Commission, and at the same time comply with the order of Pre ‘ 
the state commission by reducing its interstate rates to the basis of 


the state rates. And in this way the state has forced a basis of rates 


upon interstate commerce which is lower than the federal tribunal sie Z 


has found to be a reasonable basis. If the carrier chooses, however, 
to adopt the higher basis on all traffic it at once becomes subject to 
the interminable litigation such as has grown out of this Shreveport 
ease. This particular case has been in the courts for years and no 
relief is in sight. The discrimination has existed for more than 
twenty vears. 

The Supreme Court in this case lays down the principle that 
when the Commission finds that a discrimination exists between 
the interstate and the intrastate rates and that the interstate rates 
are not unreasonably high the carrier may remove the discrimina- 
tion by increasing the intrastate rates’. It is not compelled to re- 
move it in that way. There are very practical reasons why a 
railroad would prefer to follow the easier course of removing 
the discrimination by reducing the interstate rates. The states 
have almost unlimited powers over the corporations which receive 
their charters from the states. Except in a comparatively few 
cases the charters are subject to amendment and repeal. By 
antagonizing the state authorities the railroad places itself in 
a difficult and almost impossible position. There may not be 
serious danger of the repeal of a charter, but there is menace 
of amendment. Moreover if the railroad desires an extension 
of powers it is seriously embarrassed by its disregard of the 
state laws. A striking instance of this is afforded by a conflict 
of authority which arose in the state of New Hampshire.” In 
1883 the legislature passed an act authorizing the consolidation 
of railroads provided rates should not be raised on the lines 
thus consolidated. The Boston and Maine Railroad raised its 
rates. The state court held that the statute applied to inter- 
state rates as well as to state rates, and injunction proceedings were 
begun in 1907. The railroad asked the legislature to repeal the 
statute. For ten years there was litigation before the courts, hear- 
ings before the Public Service Commission, and appeals to the legis- 
lature, and it was not until 1917 that the statute was amended, and 

2 See reports of New Hampshire Public Service Commission beginning with 


Volume I (1911) to date. 
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then only to the extent of giving to the Public Service Commission 
the same power over rates that the legislature had claimed. In 
other words the judgment of an expert tribunal has been substi- 
tuted for the inflexible barrier of statutory restriction. But the 
state has not relinquished its claim to control interstate rates. It 


would not be asserted that the state could fix interstate rates against — Bi 


the protest of the railroad nor that it could compel a reduction in 
interstate rates, nor restrain the railroad if it should file a schedule 
of such rates which did not meet the approval of the state com- 
mission. 

But the assertion is made that the railroad can comply with the 
state statute by refraining from filing all such schedules. In 1913 
the Interstate Commerce Commission investigated the subject of 


rates on the Boston & Maine Railroad and found that an increase 4 


in rates was necessary. But the control which the state of New 
Hampshire claimed to have over interstate rates prevented any 
effective adjustment of rates without the consent of that state. As 
prompt action was necessary the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through Commissioner C. A. Prouty, and the State Commissions 


of Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts, as well as of New Hamp- 
shire, through which states the Boston & Maine Railroad’ runs, 
agreed that the rate adjustment should be worked out by the Public 
Service Commission of New Hampshire. 

In the report of the Conference of State Commissions, pre- 
sided over by Commissioner Prouty, the following significant state- 
ment occurs: 


The commission of New Hampshire under the peculiar circumstances obtain- 
ing in that state, must approve rates before they can be established. 

When the Boston & Maine leased the roads located in New Hampshire the 
legislature of that state provided that the leases should be upon condition that 
no advance in rates, either state or interstate, should ever be made. Subse- 
quently advances were in fact made and proceedings were begun attacking these 
advances. The Supreme Court of New Hampshire held that the obligation not 
to advance rates was binding upon the Boston & Maine even as to its interstate 
charges. Assuming that this decision is wrong as to interstate rates, and that the 
Boston & Maine might, notwithstanding the condition upon which these leases 
were taken, advance its interstate transportation charges, still it is evident that 
to do so might avoid the leases themselves and therefore disrupt the Boston & 
Maine system. As a practical matter, therefore, the condition is obligatory. 
The legislature of New Hampshire, recognizing that possibly in justice to this 
company its transportation charges should be increased, has provided that the 
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commission of that state may permit such advances, but that no advances shall S 3 zi ee. 
be made until they have been affirmatively sanctioned by that body. dy ont be ome. 
It results, therefore, that the Boston & Maine can advance no rates, either iby es cS 
state or interstate, which apply within the limits of the state of New Hampshire 
without the approval of the Commission of that state." ie 4 


This situation illustrates not merely the extent to which a state 
may embarrass a railroad in the adjustment of its rates, but the be 
helplessness of federal authorities, when, as a practical matter, it 
becomes necessary to increase rates. There is no doubt that the i. 
federal government has the power to regulate the interstate func- 
tions of carriers, but here is an instance where the federal author- | 
ities recognized the practical necessity of deferring to the state an 
authorities and of permitting them to establish the standard of rea- 7 
sonableness of all rates, and thus to establish the standard of service. _ 


Tue Nation DETERMINE THE STANDARD OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


If the supreme authority over interstate rates thus finds itself 
embarrassed, how can it be expected that a railroad, which may 
derive all its corporate rights from a state, will feel free to ignore 
the mandates of the state even though legally permitted to do so? 
In order that regulation may be effective the federal authority must _ 
leave to the railroad no alternative but so to adjust its rates as to — 
conform to the standard of reasonableness as determined by that | 
authority. Under the law as it exists today the railroad has the 
alternative of conforming rates to meet the ideas of reasonableness _ 
of the state or of the nation. This means that if the nation estab- 
lishes a standard of rates to meet its conception of the standard of 
service, the railroad may ignore such standard and adapt its serv-_ 
ice, both local and national, to conform to the ideas of the state 
authorities. This follows from the fact that there is ne absolute 
standard of reasonableness of rates.“ If there were such an abso- 


4N.H. P.S. C. Rpts., p. 89 e¢ seg.; also 1 Mass. P. 8. C. Repts. 92. 

4 That there is no absolute standard of reasonableness is recognized in the __ 
late case of the American Express Company v. Caldwell, 244 U.S. 617, where the 
court says: 

“But the finding that discrimination exists and that the interstate rates are 
reasonable does not necessarily imply a finding that the intrastate rates are un- 
reasonable. Both rates may lie within the zone of reasonableness and yet involve 
unjust discrimination,” 
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lute standard, then unquestionably the standard as by 

the national authorities would have to prevail in all national trans- _ 
portation. If a schedule of rates escapes confiscation—that is, if it 
yields a fair return upon the value of the property—it cannot be set 
aside by any court. But such a standard of rates may be entirely 
inadequate to give to the public a service which the public demands 


or which the national authorities deem necessary for the national _ 


needs. The national authorities may deem it necessary that rail- 
roads should increase their trackage, enlarge their terminals and | 
provide additional equipment; the state authorities may regard 
the present facilities as adequate. The national authorities estab- 
lish rates which will give to the railroads sufficient credit to enable 
them to raise the money for these extensions and improvements; 
the state authorities refuse an increase in rates on the ground that 
the present rates yield a fair return and that it is not necessary to 
increase facilities, and thus increase rates. The standard of rates 
determined by the federal authorities is reasonable from the point of 
view of the nation; the standard of rates determined by the state 
authorities is reasonable from the point of view of the state. If 
in consequence of these two standards discrimination exists against 
interstate traffic, under the law as it stands, the railroad may adopt 
either standard. Such an option ought not to be given. It should 


not be in the power of the railroad which seeks to avoid the ill will _ 


of the state to deprive the nation of that standard of transportation 
which it desires. 

There is a fundamental reason why two standards of rates, and 
consequently two standards of service, cannot be maintained. If 
the nation establishes one standard and the state establishes an- 
other standard, with rates adapted to meet the two standards, the 
state in its transportation nevertheless uses the facilities which are 
employed in interstate transportation. There cannot be separate 
trains or separate cars or separate roadbeds, and if the nation es- 
tablishes one basis the state gains the benefit of such standard with- 
out contributing its fair share to its maintenance. The state which 
is satisfied with a low standard of service profits at the expense of 
other states with higher standards of service, and at the expense of 
all ynese who ship in interstate commerce. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION CAN INVESTIGATE ONLY THE 
Rates CoMPLAINED OF 


The inadequacy of the remedy, which is directed simply against 
unjust discrimination, is further illustrated by the limitations under 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission acts. It can direct its 
investigation only against the rates complained of. In the South 
Dakota Express case’® the complaint was directed to the discrimina- 
tion against shipments from Sioux City, Iowa, and the Express 
Company had authority under order of the Commission to change 
only the rates applicable to Sioux City, although the same discrim- 
ination existed throughout that territory. The effect of the order 
was to place that city in a preferential class and thus in reality to 
accentuate the discrimination. The Illinois Passenger Case," re- 
cently decided by the Supreme Court, affords striking illustration 
of the inadequacy of the present remedy. A rate of two cents a 
mile was established by the Illinois Legislature. The interstate 
rate was two and a half cents a mile. Under these rates the fare 
from Chicago to East St. Louis, Illinois, was $5.62, and to St. Louis, 
Missouri, only nine miles farther, $7.50. The Commission found 
that a discrimination existed and that 2.4 cents was a reasonable 
rate for both classes of traffic. The railroads attempted to put in 
force a 2.4 cent rate throughout Illinois, but the court held that it 
could do this only as to those points which had been the subject of 
the complaint. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION Must CoMPLY WITH THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF Dus Process or Law 


a. by Furthermore, the investigation must be conducted in such a 
way as to conform strictly to the constitutional requirements of due 
process of law; that is, a public hearing must be held, of which all 
parties in interest must be notified, evidence must be received, and 
the finding based on the evidence, and only upon the evidence offered 
at the public hearing.” 
Even if the carrier had the power to initiate a complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, based upon alleged dis- 
% American Express Co. v. Caldwell (supra). 
6 JUlinois Central Railroad v. Public Utilities Commission (Jan. 14, 1918). 
1 Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 227 
U.S. 88 (1913). 
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criminatory state-made rates, it would be compelled to try out that 
issue under the forms of judicial procedure, involving indetermin- 
able delay, because of the necessity of a judicial determination by 
the Commission. If the Commission had the exclusive power over 
all rates, the carrier could adjust its tariffs so as to remove the dis- 
criminations, and the rates would become effective after the Com- 
mission had given its approval. There would be no necessity for a 
judicial trial. Before the amendment of August 9, 1917, the rates 
would become effective, unless suspended by the Commission; 
under that amendment they become effective “after approval 
thereof has been secured from the Commission.”” In other words, 
the Commission acts in a strictly administrative manner, issuing no 
order and making no judicial determination, but exercising its judg- 
ment as an expert body especially charged with the protection of 


the public interests. 


Rates INEXTRICABLY INTERWOVEN 


ma} An important practical reason why there should be a single 
control over rates is because rate structures are the most delicately 
adjusted mechanism. A change in a single rate may compel changes 
in thousands of rates in order to meet competitive conditions or to 
prevent discrimination. What has been said about the effect of 
state-made rates in Minnesota illustrates this. A most striking 
instance of the effect of the change in a single rate upon many rates 
is afforded by a case recently heard before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania.” This case has not yet been decided but 
the facts are taken from the testimony submitted. A complaint was 
filed attacking the rate on coal from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
There are in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Indiana, nu- 
merous districts producing coal which is sold by the operators in 
competition with each other. Coal may move from the same dis- 
trict over competing railroads. The marketingand transportation of 
coal therefore are highly competitive. A reduction of 15 cents a ton 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia was asked by the complainants. 
It appeared in testimony that such a reduction in this rate would 
compel reductions from practically all coal districts in the states 
- mentioned on account of the exceedingly intricate competitive 
situation, and that the railroads would lose a revenue of ten million 


® Pittsburgh Coal Operators v. Penna. R. R. Co. 
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dollars a year if this slight reduction were made in a rate between 
two intrastate points. 


. Must BE ADJUSTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE STANDARD OF 
SERVICE 


1) Before the war the shipping public came to a realization that 
the important thing about transportation was adequate service. 
The railroads contended that they could not give the kind of serv- 
ice which the public demanded upon the basis of rates permitted by 
public authorities; that they were forced to economize in order to 
meet expenses and have some return for their stockholders; that 
the impairment of their earning power affected their ability to raise 
money for improving their facilities. Today, in time of war, there 
is only one demand—and that is to transport freight and passengers 
with promptness. Shippers even are begging the public author- 
ities to grant increases in rates so that the railroads may properly 
perform their functions. To what extent the failure of the rail- 
roads is due to subjection to many masters it is not necessary to 
discuss. But the one thing which stands out clearly is that trans- 
portation is a national necessity and that there can be no different 
standards of services terminating at state lines. Federal authority 
must determine the standard, not only to meet the demands of na- 
tional commerce in time of peace, but in its supreme responsibility 

to protect and equip the nation in time of war. 

If this responsibility of determining the standard of transporta- 
tion is national, then the power to regulate the revenues which are 
the only means of effecting the standard must be national. As 
facilities employed in intrastate transportation cannot be separated 
from the facilities employed in interstate transportation, the burden 
of maintaining the one must be the same as the burden of main- 
taining the other, and the burden and the incidence of the burden 
must be determined by the supreme authority. 

The rate question is usually discussed by the public authorities 
as a thing to be determined by reference to about everything except 
that to which it is most related; namely, service. There are la- 
bored discussions as to whether a schedule of rates will yield a cer- 
tain per cent upon an engineer’s estimate of what it will cost to re- 
produce the property. That is something which concerns merely 
the protection of the private rights of the owners of the property— 
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it dos net help in the slightest to protect the public in its right to 
an adequate service. There are elaborate computations which 

_ purport to give the cost of particular kinds of service. Such com- 
putations, made upon hypotheses which reflect merely the account- 

- ant’s guesses or economic theories, are valueless in determining an 
adequate rate. Rates in one section of the country are compared 
with rates in another section, but no thought is given to the kind of 
service required in the different sections. 

The result is that many tribunals acting upon as many theories 
of rate making determine standards of rates which tend to produce 
as many standards of service—not consciously, for rarely do they 
give any consideration to the supreme transportation function of 
service, but as a necessary result of fixing revenues to meet the 
theoretical ideas of what are, per se, reasonable rates. 

To Summarize: Service is national. The standard of service 
must be determined by the national authority. That standard 

- cannot be made effective without the necessary revenues, and the 
amount of such revenues must be determined by the same authority 
which sets the standard of service. As the Supreme Court said in 
the Shreveport Case (supra): 

It was recognized at the beginning that the Nation could not prosper if inter- 


state and foreign trade were governed by many masters, and, where the interests 


of the freedom of interstate commerce are involved, the judgment of Congress, 


and of the agencies it lawfully establishes must control. os 
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HOW COULD NATIONALIZATION OF RATE REGULATION 
BEST BE ACCOMPLISHED? 


pat 

A sienaiaeiian of all railroads in the United States, including 
the regulation of rates and all practices affecting rates, was accom- 
plished on December 28, 1917, under proclamation by the President 
of the United States. All loyal citizens recognize the necessity of 
the act and admire without qualification the bravery of the action. 

On that date the Interstate Commerce Commission and every 
state railroad commission temporarily ceased to exercise independent 
administrative or executive functions over the railroads of this coun- 
try. They became subordinate investigating bodies, entirely sub- 
ject to the superseding administrative and executive powers vested 
in the Director General of Railroads. 

No order of any commission, federal or state, has today any 
binding force in law except with the consent of the Director General 
of Railroads; and any such order, if allowed to take effect and have 
application, may be suspended or nullified, with or without formal 
notice to the commission or any affected party, by action or authori- 
zation of the Director General. There is therefore no longer any 
real regulation of railroad rates by established tribunals throughout 
the United States. ~ 

Whatever rate regulating functions the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall continue to exercise during the war will be in the 
main ancillary to governmental requirements, whether primarily 
arising because of wage increases or greater cost of railroad material, 
or because of the need for increased earnings from railroad opera- 
tion to reach as far as practicable the measure of net earnings fixed 
by the government guarantee that they shall equal the average of 
net earnings for the past three years. It is clear of course that the 
state commissions will prefer to coéperate with the federal authority 
and not attempt unavailing antagonism to the provision of revenue 
deemed necessary for governmental railroad requirements by the 
Federal Railroad Director. 

The public interest which the railroads of the country must now 
almost exclusively serve is that which pertains to the conduct and 
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winning of the war. The public interest in the enforcement of com- 
mon right to the movement freely by railroad of all freight and pas- 
senger traffic as commerce between localities, without wrongful 
prejudice to persons or places, and with all reasonable service ren- 
dered by the railroads at just and reasonable charges, which has 
been in peace times the great underlying purpose of the granted 
monopoly of railroad service to common carrier corporations, is to- 
day relegated by necessity to the extreme rear of the great proces- — 
sion of considerations which constitute problems for quick and right 
solution under the paramount needs of the nation at war. 

It is mere sound to say that ‘we have rushed into a definite 
policy of government acquisition and operation of railroads for the 
commercial benefit of the people.’’ We have done no such thing. 
The railroads have been taken over “‘ by the war, of the war, for the 
war.”’ This has been specifically stated by the President in his 
proclamation and in his following speech upon the same subject be- 
fore the Congress. 

All tests hitherto applied in railroad regulation have been sub- 
merged in the great ocean of war necessity. That is today the great 
test under which regulation must be applied in practice during the 
war. Mere public service, as distinguishable from the many forms 
of war service, can only be crumbs that fall from the table of major 
railroad war operations. Every railroad rate regulation order 
_ sought to be applied by any railroad commission during the war 
must properly be construed as bearing the prefix, “Jf the Director 
General of Railroads shall approve.”’ 

Think of it how we may, we come always to the great out- 
standing, unchangeable fact that the railroads of this country are 
operated today under requirements and prohibitions which corre- 
spond to martial law. No man or company can raise the sign 
“Business as Usual.’’ That word “usual”? has been changed to 
“possible.’’ Men and corporations engaged in business of any 
description are now greatly concerned in securing transportation 
of their material and their agents upon any terms; they have little 
immediate concern with the price they have to pay for that trans- 
portation. It is not too much to say that regulation of railway 
rates, as we have commonly applied the term to fit normal business 
and normal commerce and to prevent discriminations and unjust 
rate exactions as affecting individuals, localities and kinds of traffic, 
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has become, in this disrupting war time, almost a moot question. 
At any rate the subject does not present in these sacrificial days any 
large practical question for urgent immediate solution. 

But this gives us a wonderful opportunity to realize our sins of 
the past and prepare for a sinless future with respect to railroad 
operations and railroad regulation. In making that preparation 
let us cast aside the idea of adopting for peace times the government 
ownership of railroads, or of continuing in peace times the govern- 
ment operation of railroads which has been found necessary solely 
for war purposes. We are now undertaking a forcible temporary 
government lease of United States railroads upon a stated net earn- 
ings basis—a lease which could not be effected in peace times, and 
the mere announcement of which as having been proclaimed, but by 
no means consented to in legal form by the railroad owners, carries 
no solution in and of itself and projects no title in the lessee beyond 
the necessary occupation of the properties for war purposes. 

It is difficult to understand how enlightened intelligence can 
predict any other result from ultra expensive war time operation by 
the government than a large deficit of net earnings below the pro- 
posed net earnings rental basis. Nor can the experience of such 
war time operation supply a sound basis of computation upon which 
to take over the railroads for peace time operation by the govern- 
ment either as owner or lessee. Moreover, that great body of men 
who produce and buy and sell, who ship and reship the raw material 
and the manufactures which in myriad forms constitute the com- 
merce of the country, will not be satisfied to trade the present legal 
responsibilities and obligations of common carrier corporations and 
the developed system of government regulation, both at common 
law and by statute, and as settled by the courts, for the arbitrary 
and practically unassailable rules, regulations and methods of gov- 
ernment operation, theoretically controlled as they may be by gen- 
eral statutory provisions. For whatever may be said, under any 
system of government operation the elements which compose and 
control the government pclicy must have first consideration in all 
regulations, while under private ownership the railroad operations 
are required to be conducted always with first regard to the para- 
mount public interest and rights of those whom the owners, in return 
for the public grant, have undertaken to serve. For example, there 


is no real federal common law. Shall we cast aside the multitude of 
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rights now existing at common law as against railroads in the mere 
hope that the government will voluntarily observe them? Again, 
have we any ground for believing that a government operated rail- 
road system in peace times will more readily respond without penal- 
ties to the rate or service requirements of a shipper or section of the 
country than a railroad corporation will with regulations applied 
under penalties for non-observance? We who submit, with or with- 
out protest, to the frequent poor service of the mails, which is only 
a single service, will answer “‘ No” for the complicated services and 
rates involved in the carriage between thousands of localities of so 
many thousands of commodities and for the competitive interests 
of millions of shippers and consignees. And then we cannot dis- 
regard the blight which could be cast upon commercial interests as 
well as the whole public interest under the political influences that 
may so insidiously control not only the railway operations but also 
the elections through this control of the railways. 

In preparing for the future we must still look forward to regula- 
tion, but it should be a new regulation. We must first realize that 
the old regulation of rates and practices affecting rates has failed. 
We see now as a nation of individuals what was perceived before by 
only a small class of individuals, that the revenues of the railways 
have not been sufficient, as a whole or for most roads individually, 
to pay the frightful increases of operating costs and yield sufficient 
in net earnings, after reasonable dividends, to permit the carrying 
_ of considerable balances each year to surplus for application to the 
cost of necessary future additions to lines, yards, terminals, and 
equipment or other contingent corporate purposes. Of course the 
result has been a limitation upon railway credit. Large discounts 
have been borne in the sale price of railway securities, and there has 
been restriction of all railway betterments and additions to those 
_ imperatively required at the time or in the time immediately to fol- 
low. The cost of money for the capital purposes of the railways has 
been extreme. The cost of floating short term notes to pay current 
: debts or temporarily to meet maturing bond or note obligations has 
- gone many points beyond the ordinary, sometimes termed legal, 


interest for loans. And the subsequent taking up of these notes, or 


_ directly of maturing bonds, by long term bonds has often required 
the issue of bonds largely in excess of the face value of the securities 
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discounts, have here again been involved. This has not meant 
arbitrary exactions by bankers. It has meant that the sale credit — 
of the railways for their securities has been low as compared with 
other offerings in the financial markets at the same times. The 
railway corporations have had to take on these extraordinary debt — 
burdens and they represent in a real sense part of the cost of the ; 
property. The rates of the companies have not been sufficient in — 
most cases to admit of the amortization of these extraordinary debt 
burdens and charges, to meet the current requirements of general © 
debt charges and to give some proper return to the stockholders. 


We have been blissfully oblivious to the facts that every railway “ re 


company must constantly add to its facilities in order to serve 
economically the growing demands for service; that nevertheless 
every few years there comes a period of traffic recession, sometimes 
a long period, when many cars and engines are idle and mich termi- 
nal space is empty; that in other years every facility and terminal _ 
of the railway are strained to the uttermost use, and are inadequate — 
to supply the public with the service then demanded. A = 
manufacturer with part of his factory or equipment idle in recurring 
periods would in some way charge into his expenses or against his a 
corporate income for the year the average profits lost through non- > 
use in the idle period of part of the factory or equipment. He would J 
fix his prices to make up for his losses in dull periods to the fullest 
extent possible. No such prudent consideration has been taken into 
account in dealing with the railways. 

We have failed to realize to the full that the railway business of & 
the United States is the biggest business on earth; that its main pur- c 
pose is toserve all other business; that it is in essential respects a part 
of all other business and must be conducted upon business principles 
if it is to be successful. ; 

All rate regulations affecting the amount of general railway “7 
rates has proceeded upon the idea of necessary restriction and with- — 
out assumption of the duty of railway protection. An exception i 
is the prohibition of rebates and passes, although it was intended © 
primarily to prevent discrimination against the individual railway — 
patron and not for any declared purpose of protecting railway rev- | 
enues. ‘There were indeed many who claimed the prohibition was of 


an attack upon the ability of the railways to get the greatest amount = 


of revenue. Unquestionably that prohibition has cut off favoritism id 
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to selected shippers and industries, stabilized rates and fares, bene- _ 
fited all shippers as a class and all railways asa whole. No voice is 
now raised anywhere in favor of the old vicious rebate and pass 
system. 

We now see plainly that the regulation of railway rates must _ 
extend to full protection of the railway business in order to insure _ 
the full rendering of railway service to the public at all times and © 


under all conditions. If the Interstate Commerce Commission had 


been charged with the duty of requiring needed railway improve- 
ments fifteen years ago, together with the correlated function of effi- _ 


ciently regulating the capitalization of the railways, the discharge of _ 


those great duties would doubtless have brought to the Commission 
a responsibility for necessary protection that would have been 
strongly evident in recent years in determinations involving pro- 
posed increases of rates. 

The President’s great sentence that “‘The world must be made 
safe for democracy”’ went ringing through the nations and is still | 
thrilling the hearts of men. His proclamation taking control of the | 
railways that they might be made into a single system to serve effi- | 
ciently and help save this democracy in war time has shown us our 
opportunity to let or make the railways save themselves for public 
service in the coming time of peace. The 262,000 miles of railway 
in this country now constitute a single system. Why not give the 


railways authority in law to operate as a single system in peace time _ 


so far as service needs may require? When the railways go back to 
their owners for operation let them be returned with statutory direc- 
tion to continue operations as a single system in whatsoever ways 
economy consistent with good and sufficient public service shall de- 
mand. That would be real national regulation affecting rates as 
well as service. Let us erase the anti-trust laws from the statutes _ 
so far as they apply to railways, and repeal the anti-pooling section 


of the Interstate Commerce Act. Let the railways pool their earn- 


ings and their equipment as well. Let us even, in the public interest | 


for real efficient service, direct them by statute to form and operate _ 


an over-lying equipment company, by which needed equipment can 
be had by any road sufficient to meet all traffic demands at all times, 
and can be returned when the need has passed. Not only let them, 
but, if good operation demands, make them, use yards and terminals 
and even tracks in common. Let us strike the shackles of restraint 
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from all railway progress towards continuously efficient public serv- 
ice. In short, legalize railway combinations and railway pooling 
under adequate government control, which control should include 
service as well as rate regulation and the ordering of improvements 
to railroad property with supervision of all new capitalization. 
These old prohibitory anti-trust laws and anti-pooling laws were 
never necessary in railway regulation. They are now opposed to 
the sentiment of the time and they have always made the service of 
railways more costly to the people. Competition has no place in 
public service. The public cen be well served only by the com- 
bined and directed energies and resources of all public servants hav- 
ing like duties to perform. 

It is not generally remembered that a legalized pooling bill 
passed the House of Representatives about the year 1895, and failed 
of passage in the Senate because of the approaching close of the ses- 
sion. ‘This was after passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which 
was enacted in 1890. If the legalized pooling bill had become law, 
the anti-trust law would not have had further application to rail- 
roads. Twenty-three years ago we came near realizing in law- 
making that which it is apparent we must do in the present railroad 
crisis—recognize that these interlacing rail lines carrying the prod- 
ucts of every market into every other market must be regarded in 
law as well as in fact as the American railroad system, to be oper- 
ated in common service for the public use. Every railroad is a 
monopoly connected and used with every other railroad as a gen- 
eral railroad monopoly. What a paradox it is to say that such a 
necessary monopoly shall be subject to an anti-monopoly law! 
Today the government is itself a railroad monopoly because anti- 
monopoly laws have made the railroads unable to cope with the 
great problem of efficient war time service. 

The answer to the title of this paper is plain: mere regulation 
of railway rates of a repressive character has failed. With anti-trust 
laws and anti-pooling restrictions in force many large economies of 
operation have been impossible. Contracts between the carriers 
to enable use of the roads as a single system in the better and eco- 
nomical service of the public have been forbidden by law. Guar- 
antees of traffic to weak roads have been unlawful. The stress of 
traffic upon strong roads has broken down their efficiency. It is not 
enough that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall permit 
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increases in rates from time to time to some or all railroads. The 
nationalization of railway rate regulation should provide for orders 
_ by the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring increases, as well 

as decreases, of railroad rates. The whole viewpoint of our regulat- 
— et ing traditions must change. The regulation of rates should be based 
- upon a required high grade of service, not upon any grade of service. 
The regulating authority should have power to require that high 
grade of service and the property improvements requisite thereto. 
The regulating authority should have power to pass upon the issues 
of railroad securities and restrict such issues to railway capital pur- 
_ poses. There should be a Federal Railroad Loan Bureau, as there 
_ is today a Federal Farm Loan Bureau. As to railroads, the anti-trust 
and anti-pooling laws should be repealed and railroad combinations 
and railroad pooling, under supervision and restriction by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, should be legalized. The investi- 
gating powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
- sonstantly employed with a view to determining whether particular 
classes of railroads are charging rates high enough, under traffic 
| conditions from time to time prevailing, to enable them to discharge 
at all times their charter obligations to render sufficient and good 
_ gervice to the public; and if not, the issuance of orders directing 
revision of rates upward, and the kinds of traffic to which they - 
_ should apply, should follow. This would be nationalization of rail- 
_ way rate regulation for the national welfare, and in the light of re- 
cent events it is plainly the best way that it can be accomplished. 
The railway rate adjustments as between sections and localities and 
kinds of traffic would go on of course and be regulated as heretofore. 
More and more the development of railway regulation has 


and continuous improvement of railway property to make it always 
adequate for the public needs. Such supervision must base its 
action upon facts, and whenever so based the people will sustain and 
commend it. 

The railroad companies have been rightfully complaining of 
state regulation of railway capitalization, not because regulation of 
railway capitalization is oppressive or unjustified, but that, while 
recognizing its merits, large systems extending through several states 
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ought not be subjected to separate regulation in this important re- 
spect by several independent governmental agencies; and that 
capitalization regulation of all interstate lines should be done by the 
single governmental authority which in other respects regulates inter- 
state roads. The indictment so framed is sound, and state com- 
missions themselves find no real objection to federal assumption of 
the duty of regulation, if a real and efficient system of capitalization 
regulation by the national government shall be established to apply 
to roads physically constructed across state lines. 

The railroad complaint against state regulation of interstate 
rates stands upon quite another basis. There probably are con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of complete assumption by federal 
legislation of the authority now exercised by the states over rates 
applying to transportation wholly within the states. The United 
States Supreme Court has consistently held that state legislation, 
whether fixing service hours for railway men, or requiring safety 
devices on railway cars, or prescribing maximum rates to apply 
within the state, and done directly by the legislature or by a com- 
mission created by the legislature, is void to the extent that it con- 
flicts with regulation that has been lawfully applied by the federal 
government. If the new system of regulation suggested in this 
argument shall be fully provided, if the new rate regulation shall be 
based primarily upon required sufficient and good service to be 
shown first, or otherwise to be ordered, and if rates shall be adjusted 
first upon that prerequisite, with reserved resources provided by 
the roads always to meet extraordinary demands, it seems certain 
that such overshadowing regulation by the federal authority would 
speedily bring all state commissions into active codperation with the 
new federal methods of regulation. The larger present need is to 
revise completely the national system of rate regulation and see 
what follows, rather than to waste energy now in arguing against 
state regulation of state rates which in some states is much more 
advanced along the lines here advocated than the present federal 
system of regulation. It is noted, moreover, that both the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state commissions have lately 
shown a most commendable coéperation in rate regulation matters, 
which ought to and would be fostered, and extended probably to all 
important matters, under the reforms in regulation here proposed. 
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about every ten years. Beginning with 1887, when the Act to 
Regulate Commerce became effective, we find that in 1897 the 
United States Supreme Court held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no power to prescribe maximum rates; that in 
1906, the Hepburn Act was passed giving the Commission that 
power and many other powers; and in 1917 came the war order 
taking over the railroads into government operation during the war. 
This would now seem to be the time to place federal regulation of 
rates upon a high service basis, since a high service basis is impera- 
_ tive if the tremendous commerce of the country which will require 
7 transportation after the war is to be well served. 

The nationalization of railway rate regulation can best be ac- 
complished by revision of the federal system of regulation to require 
; + the provision of continuous high efficiency of railway service; the 
— fixing of rates to enable that high efficiency service always to be pro- 
vided as a standard condition with all due allowances in rates for 
fair profits and necessary future improvements to railway property; 
the supervision of railway security issues; the marketing of railway 
, bonds at fair prices; the compulsory expenditure of capital by the 
— railways from time to time for property additions if not voluntarily 
: undertaken; the legalization of railway contracts for combined and 
economical operations. 

Successful regulation of rates must embrace all of these ele- 
ments. If they should be incorporated into the system of national 
regulation, it will merely be the application of business principles to 
the world’s greatest business. There will then be no complaint of 
over-regulation by carriers, although they will be more extensively 
regulated. There will then be little complaint by shippers against 
the amount of rates, because of satisfaction with the service and 
because with rates once adjusted under these conditions the operat- 
ing economies with lowered cost of railroad loans will tend to cause 
= reductions rather than successive increases in railway charges. The 
at new system should be a constructive rate regulation, embracing at 
once all necessities of carriers in doing their work and the rights of 
public in having that work welldone, 
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_ LEGAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN NATIONALIZATION 
BOUTS OF RATE REGULATION 


: Any plan placing railroad rates under complete federal control 
_ will arouse discussion as to the power of Congress on the one hand 
and the rights of the states on the other. While the discussion may 
: he assume various forms and appear to cover numerous questions, yet 
all are included in one—the power of Congress to enact legislation 
that will completely nationalize rate regulation. 
Since the decision of the Supreme Court in the Shreveport case,' 
the adherents of nationalization insist that the power of the federal 
ra government has been fully determined, and national regulation in 
the fullest sense is but a matter of choice in the form of the law. 
The opponents, however, vigorously deny that Congress possesses 
- necessary power and advance numerous reasons in support of 
their position, most of which, however, relate to the extent to which 
the federal government has exercised its powers in past or present 
legislation. In a measure they present questions of construction 
rather than questions of power. They directly challenge the federal 
power by asserting: (1) that each state has the absolute power to 
_ determine the amount of each rate to be charged for rail transporta- 
tion between points within its borders; (2) that a transfer of that 
be power is essential to complete federal control, which would require 
oe a constitutional amendment; (3) that the enforcement of the act to 
-_- regulate commerce in harmony with the decision in the Shreveport 
+ case would result in a violation of the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment, a question not considered in the Shreveport case. 


Views OF OPPONENTS OF COMPLETE FEDERAL CONTROL OF RATES 


got As an analysis of that case appears in a previous chapter, it 
‘seems more appropriate first to present the views of the opponents 
of complete federal control, including without distinction those re- 


«A. Houston, East and West Texas Railway Company v. United States, 234 U. S. 
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dating to erroneous construction with those which assail the federal 

power. 
It is claimed that the power of the states to legislate concerning 
their internal commerce is as full and complete as the power of the 
federal government, covering the field of interstate commerce which 
was clearly recognized and declared in all of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, commencing with Gibbons v. Ogden? and ending 
with the Minnesota rate cases.* The statements in various decisions, 
as to lack of power in a state to enact legislation affecting interstate 
commerce, are said to have been aimed at state legislation which by 
its terms extended beyond the territorial limits of the state, though 
not including the resultant effect that legislation confined solely 
within the borders of the state might possibly have upon outside 
economic, commercial or transportation conditions. In Gibbons v. 
Ogden‘ the legislation considered directly regulated interstate com- 
merce, and was not confined to commerce solely within the state, 
and it is said that Chief Justice Marshall’s statement that the power 
of the federal government extended to all external concerns of the 
nation, and all internal concerns affecting the states generally “but 
not to those which are completely within a particular state which do 
not affect other states and with which it is unnecessary to interfere,” 
must have referred to state legislation which by its terms extended 
beyond its boundaries. 

The right of states to fix the charges of public service corpora- 
tions was challenged in Munn v. Illinois.’ It was claimed that the 
regulation applied directly to interstate commerce, as in the ordi- 
nary course of trade the grain from a number of states would pass 
through the elevators at Chicago, the charges therefor having been 
fixed by an act of the Legislature of Illinois which was assailed in 
the suit. The Court held that the act was not a direct attempt to 
regulate interstate commerce and called attention to the familiar 
rule that even though there might be indirect regulation of inter- 
state commerce, until Congress, had entered that field the power 
exercised by the state was not unlawful, and further stated that 
under the facts in the case there was no interference with interstate 


Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 
Simpson et al. v. Shepard, 230 U. 8. 352. 
‘Gibbons v. Ogden,9 Wheat.196, 

Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. 8. 113. - 
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within the states, decided about the same time, of which Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company v. Iowa® and Peik v. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’ are illustrative, indi- 
cate, so it is said, that the references in the several opinions to the 
reserved power in Congress applied to legislation which in form 
affected interstate commerce, but as to which Congress had not yet 
legislated, especially as the decision in the Peik case covered legisla- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin establishing rates on traffic originating 
therein but destined to points outside, which the court held valid 
because Congress had not exercised its power as to transportation of 
that character. 

Following these decisions there was general legislative activity 
on the part of the states providing for more complete state regula- 
tion of railroads. The statutes from time to time came before the 
court for construction, and in Stone v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company® the court reiterated the doctrine that “the state may 
beyond all question by the settled rule of decision of this Court, reg- 
ulate freights and fares for business done exclusively within the 
state, and it would seem to be a matter of domestic concern to pre- 
vent the company from discriminating against persons and places 
in Mississippi.’”’ These statutes did not by their terms extend to 
transportation or commerce outside their respective borders, but 
in Wabash Railroad Co. v. Illinois® the court declared an act of the 
legislature of that state, which actually covered transportation 
both inside and outside the state, to be valid, because the highest 
court of the state had construed the law to apply only to transporta- 
tion within the state, but added that without such construction by 
the state court the act would have been a direct regulation of inter- 
state commerce which the state was without power to enact, even 
though Congress had not undertaken to legislate on the subject. 
The doctrine of the Peik case, supra, which had evidently misled 
some of the state legislatures was thus repudiated. 
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Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company v. Iowa, 94 U. 8. 155. ai a 
7 Peik v. Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, 94 U. 8. 164. 
Stone v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 116 U. 8. 307-334. i 
Wabash, St. Louis and Peoria Railway Company v. Illinois, 118 U. 8. 557. 


A “— line of cases"? involving the rights of states to fix rates 
followed the Wabash case, and in each the power of the states was in 
question, and in each it was decided that the action of the states did 
not cast a burden upon interstate commerce. It is now claimed — 
that it was never suggested that Congress might possess the power 
to determine the amount of a rate for transportation between points 
wholly within a single state until the decision in the Minnesota rate 
cases. In that case, it is said, that no doubt was entertained at the 
time of the decision in the Wabash case, supra, as to the rights of 
states to regulate transportation that was wholly within their re- — 
spective borders," and after discussing the decision in that case this 
language appears in the opinion in the Minnesota rate cases: ‘‘The — 
doctrine was thus fully established that the state could not prescribe 
interstate rates but could fix reasonable intrastate rates throughout _ 
its territory.” It is further stated that the power of the state to 
fix reasonable intrastate rates extends not only throughout the state 
but to cities adjacent to its boundaries, and in exercising that power 
it is not bound to adjust its rates to correspond with the interstate 
rates established by carriers.’ The Court then states that if there 
is a restriction on state authority it must be by virtue of the para- 
mount power of Congress over interstate commerce and its instru- 
ments." 

It is further said by the opponents of federal control, that in the 
Minnesota rate cases it was expressly decided that Congress had 
not, in the Act to Regulate Commerce, undertaken to interfere with 
the powers of the states to fix rates within their territorial limits," 
although the court did say that discrimination as between state 
and interstate rates could only be determined by the Interstate 

10 Dow v. Beidelman, 125 U. 8. 680; Chicago, etc. Railway Company v. Minne- 
sota, 134 U. 8. 418; Chicago, etc. Railway Company v. Wellman, 143 U. 8. 339; 
Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 154 U. 8. 362; Reagan v. Mercantile 
Trust Company, 154 U. 8. 413; St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company v. 
Gill, 156 U. 8S. 643; Smythe v. Ames, 169 U. 8. 466; Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad Company v. Minnesota, 186 U. 8. 257; Alabama and Vicksburg Railroad 
Company v. Mississippi, 203 U. S. 496; Northern Pacific Railway Company v. 
North Dakota, 216 U. 8. 579. 

4 230 U.S. 415. SY 
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Commerce Commission. It is said that this statement, however, 
is not significant when it is borne in mind that until the decision in 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company v. United States, ex rel. Pitcairn 
Coal Co.,"* it had been generally believed that the act to regulate 
- commerce permitted courts to pass upon the question of discrimina- 
tion, and such power had been generally exercised by them. The 
_ lower court in the Minnesota rate cases had specifically held that 
the state-made rates discriminated against interstate commerce and 
the observation of the Supreme Court of the United States as to 
the original jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pass upon that question appears to have been an answer to the claim 
of power on the part of the lower court. 

The foregoing in a general way covers the claims of the oppo- 
nents of complete nationalization of rate regulation regarding the 
powers of the federal and state governments up to the time of the 
decision in the Shreveport case, which either overruled the previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, or resulted in erroneous construc- 
tion of the Act to Regulate Commerce as well as the commerce 
clause of the Constitution.!” 

They further contend that the Shreveport case, although hold- 
ing that certain activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Act to Regulate Commerce had interfered with the rights 
of the states, in no sense covers the question of the power of Con- 
gress to determine the amount of any rate for transportation between 
two points wholly within one state." 

It is pointed out that the reports of the Interstate Commerce 


16 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company v. United States, ex rel. Pitcairn Coal 
Company, 215 U. 8. 481, 498-9. 

17 First Employers’ Liability Cases, 207 U.S. 463; Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 
1, 203-204: Within the state power is “that immense mass of legislation which 
embraces everything within the territory of a state, not surrendered to the general 
government: all which can be most advantageously exercised by the states them- 
selves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, as 
well as laws for regulating the internal commerce of a state, and those which re- 
spect turnpike roads, ferries, etc., are component parts of this mass. No direct 
general power over these objects is granted to Congress; and, consequently, they 
remain subject to state legislation. If the legislative power of the Union can 
reach them it must be for national purposes; it must be where the power is ex- 
pressly given for a special purpose or is clearly incidental to some power which is 
expressly given.” 

18234 U.S. 353, 
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Commission subsequent to the one involved in the Shreveport case, 
show that the Commission has most noticeably refrained from the 
slightest attempt to claim the right to pass on the reasonableness of 
intrastate rates. They also call attention to the necessity for such 


right to enable the Commission to properly determine whether a 


_ state-made rate gives undue preference to state commerce when 
compared with a rate applicable to interstate commerce. It is 


asserted that undue preference must rest upon the fact that the 


state rate complained of is less than a reasonable maximum rate, 
- but this claim is not supported by American Express Company v. 


Caldwell, in which the court makes this statement: “The find- 
ing that discrimination exists and that interstate rates are reasonable 


does not necessarily imply finding that the intrastate rates are un- 
reasonable. Both rates may lie within the zone of reasonableness 
_ and yet involve discrimination.’’ A previous decision of the court 


ig cited in support of the language last quoted,?° but the language of 


the prior opinion,” referred to as ground for the authority, is as 
follows: 
; We agree with plaintiff (the Interstate Commerce Commission) that a charge 
may be perfectly reasonable under Section 1 and yet may create unjust discrimina- 
tion or unreasonable preference under Sections 2 and 3. As was said by Mr. 
Justice Blackburn in Great Western Railroad Co. v. Sutton L. R., 4 H. L., 226, 239: 
“When it is sought to show the charge is extortionate as being contrary to the 
statuable obligation to charge equally, it is immaterial whether the charge is 
reasonable or not; it is enough to show that the company carried for some other 
person or class of persons at a lower charge during the period throughout which 
the party complaining was charged more under the like circumstances.” 

The language last quoted seems to indicate that the charge 
exacted from the complaining party, while it might be reasonable 
in and of itself, did nevertheless, subject the complaining party to 
unjust discrimination because of other persons paying a lower rate 
at the same time for a like service. In other words, the reasonable 
rate complained of could not create discrimination against anybody 
save the party paying it, and that would be due to the lower rates 
enjoyed by other persons. It is therefore claimed, that a rate found 
by a state to be reasonable as a maximum charge for transportation 

1% American Express Company v. Caldwell, 244 U. 8. 617-624. 

2° Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
145 U. 8. 263-277. 

™ 145 U. 8. 277, 
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between two points within its borders cannot result in undue pref- 
erence or subject anyone to unjust discrimination. If unjust dis- 
crimination results thereby it must be due to the maladjustment of 
_ the interstate rates. It is also said that a rate found by the state 
to be reasonable as a maximum cannot properly be increased by the 
mere declaration of the Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
gives an undue preference to state commerce, the removal of which 
is required by an advance in the state rate, as such action on the part 
of the Commission can in no way be considered as passing upon the 
amount of said rate. 
In this connection it *s said that the Commission has given 
greater weight to the act of the state as establishing a case of undue 
_ preference than it has in considering the act of a carrier responsible 
for a like rate adjustment. Section 3 of the act to regulate com- 
merce,” in dealing with undue preferences and advantages, does not 
_ specify the character of commerce that may bring about the undue 
_ preference. It may be found that certain interstate commerce may 
- east a burden upon other interstate commerce by reason of the mal- 
adjustment of rates, and thus bring about a violation of this section. 
And in view of this fact, it is then said that the Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission has in numerous cases™ (of which the 2 cited in the foot- 
notes are illustrative) held that a carrier may make a rate between a 
‘given point of origin and a destination on its line, without regard to 
the rate of another carrier from another point of origin to the same 
destination, and if the rate of the first carrier is not met by the 
second, neither is subject to the claim that it has violated the pro- 
Visions of Section 3. And this has been the settled rule in the 
_ Supreme Court for many years.“ But, say the opponents of federal 
_ control, because the state requires a carrier to establish a reasonable 
2 “That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 


4 description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular per- 
= _ son, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular description of traffic, 


_ to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
 ever.”” 


- % Railroad Commission of Kansas v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company, 22 I. C. C. 407-416; Blodgett Milling Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
; and St. Paul Railway Company, 23 I. C. C, 448-449. 

* Fast Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway Company v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 181 U.8.1,18,19,20 
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_ hd : maximum rate for intrastate commerce, which a different interstate 

_ earrier declines to meet in its interstate business, the carrier obeying 

the act of the state legislature may be held in violation of Section 3, 

ts _ which forbids undue preferences, even though the transportation 

within the state is specifically eliminated from the application of the 

Act to Regulate Commerce.” It is said that both the court and the 

Commission have lost sight of the distinction between the applica- 

tion of the act to an interstate carrier, and the lack of power under 

the act to interfere with intrastate transportation handled by the 

interstate carrier; that transportation which may move free from 

the restrictions of the Act to Regulate Commerce can not possibly 

_ subject transportation governed by the act to unjust discrimination. 

_ The following illustration is claimed to demonstrate the unsoundness 

et of the decision, both of the Commission and the court in the Shreve- 
port case: 

If carriers operating between Texarkana, Arkansas, and Dallas, 

Texas, and not serving Shreveport, decide to establish a rate be- 

tween the first two points, they may do so provided the rate is not 

less than the cost of transportation, and other carriers operating be- 

tween Shreveport and Dallas may meet the rate or not, as they see 

fit. If they fail to meet it and complaint is made before the Com- 

mission, and the latter adheres to its numerous decisions on the 

question, neither the carriers operating between Texarkana, Arkan- 

sas, and Dallas, nor the carriers operating between Shreveport and 

Dallas have violated Section 3. But if the carriers operating be- 

tween Texarkana, Texas, and Dallas apply the rate between those 

points established by the State of Texas, and the carriers operating 

between Shreveport and Dallas do not see fit to meet it, and shippers 

of Shreveport complain of undue preference in favor of the shippers 

of Texarkana, Texas, the Interstate Commerce Commission may 

find an undue preference has been created by the carriers obeying 

the act of the State of Texas, although the Commission would have 

relieved the carriers from the charge if they had established the rate 

from Texarkana, Arkansas, or Texarkana, Texas, to Dallas volun- 


% Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Commerce provides in part: ‘Provided, 
however, That the provisions of this Act shall not apply to the transportation of 
passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty wholly within one State and not shipped to or from a foreign country from or 
to any State or Territory as aforesaid. . . 
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tarily. A recent case in the Supreme Court, not yet officially re- 
ported,”* seems to indicate that it would hold the carriers responsible 
for the voluntary establishment of an intrastate rate, if declared to 
unduly prefer intrastate commerce over interstate commerce. 

These considerations, say the opponents of complete federal 
regulation, will require the court to adopt a different construction — 
of the law whenever the question of the power of the InterstateCom- 
merce Commission to determine the amount of a state-made rateis = 
presented, and, as the lack of power in the federal government to 
determine the amount of an intrastate rate has been repeatedly — 
declared by the Supreme Court, the only way by which that power 
which is essential to complete nationalization can properly be exer- 
cised, is through the medium of a Constitutional amendment. 

It will be observed that the first two grounds upon which the 
opponents of federal control challenge the existence of the federal — 
power necessary to bring it about, were not decided in the Shreve- 
port,?” the American Express Co.,?* or the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission cases,”* and are therefore still open. 

The third objection of the opponents of complete federal con- 
trol raises a question of power resulting from an attempt to apply 
the decision in the Shreveport case. It is claimed that a reasonable 
maximum rate can not give an undue preference or create unjust 
discrimination against any other rate. This position is somewhat — : 
shaken by the decision in the American Express Company case, 
supra, but even so, it is said that whenever the Interstate Commerce 
Commission determines that a rate declared by a state to be reason- __ 
able as a maximum for transportation subjects interstate trans- 
portation to unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage because the 
interstate rate is higher than the reasonable maximum rate set by 
the state, the removal of the preference or disadvantage requires an 
advance in the state rate. This is essentially true, whenever in the 
same decision the Interstate Commerce Commission declares the _ 
higher interstate rate to be reasonable as a maximum. | 

When the state rate is advanced there is no tribunal before 


% Illinois Central Railroad v. Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, January 
14, 1918. 
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which a shipper enjoying that rate can go to test the reasonableness 
of it. If he appears before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the proceeding and attempts to show that the state rate is reason- 
ble as a maximum, he is met with the statement that the Com- 
mission has no control over the rate in question, or the transporta- 
tion moving under it, and that testimony relating to the matter is 
incompetent. The shipper can not go before a tribunal created by 
the state because under the decision in the Shreveport case, the act 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is final. And thus the 
state shipper is put in this position: his rate is increased without an 
opportunity to be heard as to whether the advanced rate is just and 
reasonable asa maximum. The Act to Regulate Commerce declares 
every unjust and unreasonable rate to be unlawful. The state laws 
so declare. And it has long been the doctrine of the Supreme Court 
that no carrier could establish a state rate higher than the service 
was reasonably worth,*° and for more than 30 years we have had the 
statutory declaration that unreasonable interstate rates were un- 
lawful.** In other words, the shipper has the right to a reasonable 
rate, and having that right, unless he is provided a remedy for its 
protection, he has been denied due process. 

The arguments of the opponents of complete national regula- 
tion, if not sound, are at least plausible, and discussion will not sub- 
side until the Supreme Court specifically passes upon the disputed 
questions. 

If, however, the doctrine of the Shreveport case is sound, and 
the court continues to follow the principle announced, the oppo- 
nents of complete national regulation have slight hope for the suc- 
cessful maintenance of their contentions. The three questions of 
power would then be answered in favor of the federal government, 
and especially the third, by the enactment of a law giving to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power, whenever complaint 
is made that a given state rate discriminates against interstate rates, 
to declare that ascertainment of the reasonableness of such state 
rate is essential to a correct determination of the existence or the 

% Smythe v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466. 
® Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Commerce provides in part: “All charges 


made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transportation of passengers 
orproperty . . . . as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just and 


reasonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for such service or any 
part thereof is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.”’ 
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- non-existence of the preference or discrimination, and thereupon to 
__ determine the reasonableness or the unreasonableness of the state 
_ rate as fully and completely as if dealing with an interstate rate. 


poe NATIONALIZATION OF Rates A CONTINUING PROBLEM 


_ It would seem to be immaterial, so far as federal power to 
nationalize rates is considered, whether the federal government 
continues to operate the railroads under the proclamation of the 
President, under date of December 26, 1917, or whether the federal 
government should finally purchase the railroads. 

In any event the power to regulate, control, operate, or own 
must come from Congress, and it can exercise only the powers that 
it finds in the Constitution. 

- The joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring war against 

Germany, the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring war 

against Austria, and Section 1 of the act approved August 29, 1917, 

authorizing the President in time of war to take possession of any 

_ system or systems of transportation (under which provisions the 

President found the authority for his proclamation), gave no greater 

-_- power to the President than Congress could have given to any other 
re _ officer of the government or to any tribunal created by it. 

| Congress must, in the first instance, decide whether or not it 

will exercise any power granted to it under the Constitution. When 

it determines to exercise a given power it may choose the form of the 

legislation that it deems necessary and appropriate for the exercise 

of the power.” Conditions existing at the time of the exercise of a 

power may determine in some instances whether the legislation 

- adopted was necessary and appropriate to carry out such power. If 

_ the subject matter of the legislation is covered by a grant of power 

in the Constitution, and there appears to be some relation between 

the power and the legislation adopted, the legislation will be deemed 

to be necessary and appropriate.* 
a3 The power to declare a war is one of extreme responsibility and 
. 7 only compelling necessity will prompt the exercise of it. A state of 


® Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution, contains grant of powers to Con- 
gress, the last clause of which is as follows: ‘And to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers; and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States 
or in any department or officer thereof.’’ Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall. 538; 
Northern Securities Company v. United States, 193 U. 8. 343. 
% McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 418; Logan v. United States, 144 U. 8. 82. 
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war creates an emergency that would justify, as appropriate and 
necessary, any kind of an act that would even remotely assist in the 
- prosecution of the war. Under war conditions, a declaration by 
i Congress that the railroads and other common carriers of the coun- 


a se try were necessary for public use in carrying on the war would justify 


* the most liberal construction of the law by which such properties 

__' were converted to the public use, as being necessary and appropriate 

= 4 to get the full use of the power. This is not to say, however, that 

limitations on Congressional action can be disregarded. While it is 

_ for Congress to declare the necessity for converting private property 

- oe. to public use, it must observe the fifth amendment when it comes 

. to the matter of compensation. And during the war, or after the 

-* war ends, if Congress should determine that full and complete regu- 

- lation of commerce among the states requires ownership by the 

_ government, it could, under the provisions of the Constitution 

- authorizing it to pass such rules and regulations essential to the 

 earrying out of that power, properly provide for the manner in 

_ which the change of ownership could be brought about, subject at 
all times to the limiting provisions of the Constitution. 

- Then again, the government might at the termination of the 


war, by appropriate legislation take over the ownership of the car- 


: riers on the ground that they were necessary and essential for carry- 
_ ing on the proper functions of the government. They might proper- 
“a ly be considered as necessary to the equipment and maintenance of 
the army and the navy, to the movement of troops, or materials and 
supplies to and from forts, arsenals, or other government factories, 

or buildings, as well as for the handling of United States mails. But 

in these instances, a transfer of the title to the real estate located in 

- the various states would not give to the federal government com- 
plete legislative control thereover, unless: the legislatures of the 


various states consented thereto.™ The federal government would 
heal * Monongahela Navigation Company v. United States, 148 U. 8. 312. 
a * The Constitution, by Article I, Section 8, clauses 12 to 17, inclusive, pro- 
vides as follows: 
“The Congress shall have power . . . . 
‘ “To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
_ shall be for a longer term than two years.” 
- “To provide and maintain a Navy.” 
engl “To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” 
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own such property the same as any other proprietor. It is not clear 
that the rule as to the legislative control over the real estate in the 
different states is any different if the federal government should take 
~ over the ownership of the railroads under the power in the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 
and Even though the government becomes the owner of the rail- 
roads it is not believed that the President, or any other officer of the 
government who might be designated, or.any tribunal created, could 
establish rates for the transportation of goods of private citizens, 
except on the basis of reasonableness. It would not be in keeping 
with the spirit of American institutions to permit the government 
to take over the railroads and then charge the shipping public rates 
were unreasonable. 
Rail transportation has become an absolute necessity to the 
commerce of the country. It is necessary because it is not possible 
for every community to produce everything it consumes; therefore 
_ tne surpluses in other communities must be moved to the communi- 
ties requiring them. If Congress should give to the President, or 
other officer of the government, or some tribunal created thereby, 
‘the power to establish rates without an opportunity for the parties 
in interest to be heard, the grant would be one of doubtful validity. 
¢ But if Congress does possess the power to pass an act of that char- 
acter, it seems clear that arbitrary action on the part of the person 
or tribunal exercising the power would not be immune from judicial 
_ interference.” 


‘ “To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.’ 
a 4 “To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
a __ reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the autho- 
“4 rity of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 
“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, . . . . over 
2 . all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same 
_ shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings.”” Fort Leavenworth Railroad Company v. Lowe, 114 U. 8. 331; 
Chicago, etc., Railroad Company v. McGlinn, 114 U. S. 545. 
By Article I, Section 8, clause 7, the Constitution provides: “The Congress 
shall have power. . . 
oe “To establish post offices and post roads.’’ Cleveland Railroad Company LS; 
+ __ i Canal Company, 5 Fed. Cases 2890. 
Degge v. Hitchcock, 229 U. 8. 162, 170-171. 
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"REGIONAL RAILROAD COMMISSIONS: THEIR RELA- 
‘TION TO THE STATE COMMISSIONS AND TO 
THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION 


By J. E. Love 


es Any possible discussion of this subject will suggest in the mind 
of the reader, at the outset, doubt as to the situation with respect 
to regulation that existed when the discussion was prepared. For 
_ this reason, let it be understood that the following observations are 
_ made in the light of the railroad situation as of January 10, 1918. 
The writer would be exceedingly glad to be the author of a sug- 
gestion that would relieve or end the tenia of the transportation 


the man who finds out which way the procession is going and grabs 

the stick away from the drum major.’”’ The writer would be glad 
to qualify as the statesman to lead the procession of transportation 
affairs to the goal of satisfactory regulation. But it is for him to 
join the procession,—not to leadit. The stick is in other hands. 

The regional commission idea embraces any jurisdiction broader 
than that of state lines and narrower than that of complete and ex- 
clusive federal jurisdiction. It is given consideration because of dis- 
content with conditions existing heretofore. The advocates of the 

idea, or of the development of an idea under some such name, fall 
- naturally into two classes: persons who believe that any sort of 
= regulation heretofore known is bad and contrary to the in- 
 terests of the country and the industry involved; and persons who 
believe that state regulation has not failed totally, but has failed in 
part, and should be superseded, at least in part, by something 
_ broader. Those who believe that state regulation, coérdinated to 
the extent that it has been in the past with federal regulation, has 
worked satisfactorily or is the best available solution for the prob- 
“ lem of promoting and protecting all interests involved, and those 
who believe the only solution to be exclusive and complete federal 
control or regulation are not in favor of regional commissions. 
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253 
Another fact which may as well be stated — adie 
suggestions of record on the subject is that, while a condition and not 
a theory confronts the country today, our subject deals strictly and 
exclusively with theory. The person who asks the public to listen 
to a presentation of views on this subject, therefore, runs more or 
less risk of being interrupted by someone rising to make the point 
_that the subject is not germane to the situation. 

Looking into the files we find that discussion touching this sub- 
ject has been going on for five or six years. The nearest thing to a 
definite plan results from three or four ideas stated at different times, 
and suggests a system of regional commissions with working head- 
quarters at various points throughout the country, such commissions 
to be organized with one of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or a person to be appointed by the President as chair- 
man and including one representative from the personnel of the 
state commissions that are supplemented or supplanted by the re- 
gional jurisdiction. 

So far as the writer is informed, this plan is the only one offered 
as anything between dual or state and federal regulation and regu- 
lation by the federal government exclusively. What is known as 
the “Philadelphia plan’ and some other suggestions of similar 
character have received some consideration as offering a solution 
for problems heretofore troublesome, but they are, universally, 
predicated upon complete elimination of state regulation of any sort 
or in any degree. They need not and should not be discussed as 
suggesting regional commission control. 

Writers on the transportation question, especially those openly 
expressing the feeling of the railroad managers on the subject, have 
long complained of the burden of responsibility to “forty-nine 
masters,’ intending by the interminable reiteration of this com- 
plaint to make the public believe that most of the railroads of the 
country have been accountable to forty-eight state commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The fact that there are 
but forty-seven state commissions of any character having to do 
with utility regulation has escaped them, and they have never pub- 
lished a list of railroads subject to as many as nine, not to mention 
forty-nine, jurisdictions. But there is no use dilating upon this 
angle of the situation. Readers of this publication understand 
perfectly ont the unfairness and i inaccuracy of the complaint re- 
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ferred to are present in large degree in much of the propaganda in 
favor of reduced regulation and increased rates with which the 
country has been surfeited in recent years. But be that as it may, — 
it is urged for the regional commission idea, as above described, 
that it would reduce the number of ‘‘ masters” materially and thereby 
be of advantage. 

It is further urged in support of this idea that matters of lim-_ 
ited importance, that is, involving only state questions or state 
interests, would be considered and disposed of alike in all the states 
of the region if given the benefit of consideration by a regional com- 
mission; that uniformity would also be secured in rates, rules and 
regulations of various states of the regional jurisdiction in which, 
presumably, transportation conditions would be similar; that the 


imaginary state lines would be largely eliminated from considera- __ . 


tion in dealing with most of the matters involved, resulting in a 


community of interest between members of state commissions, be- | F 
tween the state and interstate commissions and also between the | 


carriers and the various commissions to a far greater extent than 
has heretofore been the case; and that these results would be ac- 
complished without complete relinquishment of the state control 
idea, which unquestionably would be relinquished by many states 
only under the most severe pressure. . 

To safeguard the federal government in its power over such mat- _ 
ters as have heretofore been under exclusive federal control there 
would, of course, be available an appeal from decisions of the pro- 
posed regional commission to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as at present constituted, and, as to matters now so appealable, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Objections to the adoption of any such plan as herein outlined 
rest chiefly upon the ground that there would be entailed an addi- 
tional expense of regulation, with further delay in getting results, 
and that, while a step in the right direction, it does not offer the 
complete relief that the situation demands. In other words, most 
of the objectors are in the position of refusing to consider. They 
desire complete elimination of state commissions and all semblance 
of state regulation, demand it as a sine qua non, and are willing to 
discuss nothing which in any way preserves that idea. 

The writer does not at this time give his personal indorsement 
to the regional commission idea, nor does he reject it in toto. Con- 
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ditions known heretofore have gone and may never return. His 
experience and observation have resulted in the conviction, how- 
ever, that there are questions, hundreds of them every month and 
thousands of them every year, even in a jurisdiction as limited ter- 
ritorially as that of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, that 
can be handled, not only to the best advantage of all concerned, in- 
cluding the railroads, as they have been handled heretofore, by 
state commissions, but that cannot be handled satisfactorily by any 
federal board of control located at and operating from any single 
point. If the state commission is not to be continued as heretofore 
with power to receive and dispose of complaints arising on a mo- 
ment’s notice and demanding immediate disposal, something in its 
stead must be provided. That a regional commission organized on 
any plan that might be devised could handle such matters with 
satisfaction to the public is possible, but it is exceedingly doubtful. 

The part that the state commissions, many of them, have 
played in bringing about a spirit of popular coéperation in increasing 
the efficiency of the transportation systems of the country as a war 
machine has been important, and has been performed more promptly 
and with better success than could have been accomplished through 
any governmental agency less local in jurisdiction than the state 
commission. 

Some time before war was declared the Oklahoma commission 
began safeguarding the communities of this state against coal 
famine this winter. It induced the purchase of hundreds of cars of 
coal by dealers in communities that would have suffered acutely 
before this time had not this effort by the commission been put forth. 
A federal or even a regional authority could not have secured the 
ear of the public as it was secured by the state commission, and the 
results secured had not the state commission been available for the 
expression of the need of the hour would undoubtedly have been 
relatively unimportant, if not negligible. 

Train service for many towns in Oklahoma has been curtailed; 
physical connections have been denied; communities have been 
persuaded to be content with depot facilities clearly inadequate; 
delivery of cars of fuel or perishables has been expedited; building 
materials have been searched out in congested yards and hurried to 
destination with benefit to the contractor, the laborer and the car 
situation; the urgent need for cars for moving stock has been dis- 
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covered and the need supplied in scores of instances; and innum-— 
erable other complaints of many kinds have been handled informally _ 
but effectively with the result that traffic conditions and the finan- _ 
cial balance sheet of both the carriers and the shipping public have _ 
been benefited. The railroads of Oklahoma have been enabled to 
do more to win the war because of the activities of the Oklahoma 
commission. Further, and perhaps even more important, complaint 
over the extraordinary situation has been brought to an irreducible 
minimum, converted into cheerful acquiescence, and finally into 
enthusiastic coéperation on the part of the public. This result 
has been accomplished, unquestionably, more quickly and more _ 
thoroughly than could have been done through any agency other _ 
than the state commission. The bearing of these facts upon the _ 
regional commission idea will be apparent. 

George Ade, the Hoosier humorist, recently remarked, accord- 
ing to the government’s daily Official Bulletin, that the declaration 
of a man between 30 and 50 to a man of draft age, that he would be 
keen to enlist if not too old, would not be believed, even if it were 
interesting. If the views here expressed by the chairman of a state 
commission on the subject of a proposal to seriously impair or 
abolish powers of a tribunal of which he is a member, and of whose 


value, financial, material and moral, to the public it serves he is | 


perfectly sure, be subject to discount on the ground that the per- 
sonal factor in the equation is not susceptible of elimination, he 
suggests merely that the views of other supposed authorities, whose 
responsibility is different but whose personal interest none the less, _ 
be weighed in the same balance. 

As already suggested, it is more than likely that conditions 
heretofore complained of because of too much or too little regula- 
tion have gone to return no more. It is inevitable that govern- 
ment control on a military basis will develop benefits that the public 
will demand be made permanent and will reveal practices that the 
public will never countenan¢e again. With competition for the first _ 
time in American history under the ban of the government, with 
combines of systems, pooling of traffic and earnings, and many 
practices heretofore outlawed invoked as the order of the day, the 
subject of regional commissions for railway regulation becomes so 
manifestly one susceptible only of speculation and conjecture as to 
justify leaving it with the reader of The Annals for such further 
consideration as his fancy may dictate. = = 
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THE TOMORROW OF FINANCE 


A man to whom I was quoting figures exclaimed: ‘“‘I cannot 
_ think in terms of billions.”’ This inability illustrates a defect in the 
popular thought. Men educated in a particular industry can think 
_ in its terms but they become lost when a national budget is presented. 
In most cases the situation is even worse for they think only in 
terms of a family budget. The majority of families have not even 
risen to this concept but merely spend when they can and seek 
— eredit for their deficit. It is no wonder that they become confused 
when the nation’s budget is presented and even with the best 
intentions make serious mistakes when they undertake to handle 
government problems. Whether we will or no, the national budget 
is in terms of billions and solutions of national problems can be found 
only when a budgetary view of national affairs is adopted. Huge 
as the railroad problem is by itself, it cannot be settled apart from 
the other problems of national finance. Nor can we settle the food 
problem, the fuel problem or the shipping problem without a like 
reference to the related problems, each represented by its billions 
in national finance. 

This popular confusion of thought is represented by the action 
of Congress which appropriates 20 billions for war purposes and 
_ authorizes only 4 billions of taxes. Revenue measures all have this 
same defect,—a lack of realization of the magnitude of the problems 
to be faced. It is easy to suggest means of raising 2 billions or even 
4 billions of taxes. The proposer thinks he has done his duty by 

suggesting some small increase of taxation, forgetting that the 
deficit he leaves unprovided for will disorganize not only public 
_eredit but also private enterprise unless it is met in some adequate 
way. If private enterprise is not to be disorganized capital must be 
forthcoming regularly. . The capital needs of the railroads have 


been forced upon our attention and must call for consideration under 


- any system of government regulation, control or ownership. The 
_ problem of capital is but part of the larger problem of a national 
can come from two or savings. 
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_ Latterly it has come from profits. In the tomorrow of finance it 
must come from savings. This is the issue that the railroads— 
indeed, all industry—must meet. 

This brief introduction brings me to the heart of the problem 
and indicates the way the problems of national finance should be 
met. Our railroads, our food and our industry are parts of a na- 
tional budget which we must visualize before any one issue can be 
adequately faced. The year 1914 was the last year of normal peace 
conditions. By contrasting the budget of this year with that of 
1918 the exigencies of our present situation can be clearly seen. 


1918 


Waste 10 

Earned income 10 
2 


Surplus 
Annual increase of capital 


_ Annual increase of values 


Stock 


Increase of government expendi- 
ture 

Increase of currency 

Excess of exports over imports 
from 1914 to 1918 

Decrease of stock 


Decrease of industrial capital 

Decrease of security values 

Government bonds held by banks 
and other credit institutions 


Total bank deposits 26} 


The year 1914 was a year of sound prosperity and of it the facts 
are well known. The basis of my budget is the income of that year 
which is usually placed at 30 billions. The addition I have made, 
which is the only unique feature of the table, is an endeavor to esti- 
mate the waste of the year. We overestimate the evils of economic 
stress if we do not show the economy which reduced income 
imposes. A war budget of 10 billions does not mean a like diminu- 
tion in national welfare. The reduction of waste eases the situation 
and prevents acute suffering. 

By waste I mean any loss of material which does not result in 
full production. If the material for three suits of clothes passes into 
the consumer’s hands only as two suits, there is waste. If a hotel 


_ buys twice the quantity of food which the consumers get, there is 
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. waste. So also is it waste if willing workers can find no employment 
or if they are prevented from working by unnecessary sickness. 
_ Add all these maladjustments together and the sum of annual waste 
- becomes a striking magnitude. It is a modest statement to affirm 
that the production which does not reach the ultimate consumer 
plus the failure to produce which known methods could have pre- 
x vented, amount to one-fourth the real production. Waste is not 
important in estimating the income of past years. It is significant 
only as it alters the pressure which a period of national stress im- 
poses. Far more important is the estimate of the annual amount 
of earned income as contrasted with the surplus enjoyed. Here 
estimates are widely different, not because the facts are in question, 
_ but because of differences in opinion as to where various items should 
be placed. The ordinary business man reckons the surplus as the 
amount left when the year’s expenses are paid. He thus regards 
_ it the same as the annual increase of security values which amount 
= to five or six billions a year. A single taxer assumes it to be the 
same as the total amount of ground rent which is perhaps 4 billions 
-ayear. Capitalists regard their interest as an earned income and 
% professional men likewise count their earning as a payment for 
their costs. 
These estimates I have discarded as expressions of personal 
_ feeling which creates a bias in each group in favor of its own form 
of income. All the confusion about the distribution of wealth is 
involved in this discussion and all the uncertainty of its results. If 
; the various claims were added they would not tally with the known 
_ national income but would greatly exceed it. The general result 
is the denial of the power of the government to make large expendi- 
tures. Each class wants its share exempted and what is left may 


enough to meet the expenditure of a great war. Can we meet the 
- expenses agreed to by Congress for the year 1918? ‘No’ must be 
the answer if these class estimates are accepted. Who has discov- 
_ ered how to raise more than four billions on the basis he accepts? 
It was impossible to raise the tax rates higher than they were placed, 
so great was the pressure from many groups each with its own 
special interests to guard. 

The solution is not to accept any of these pleas but to base 
exemptions on vital needs measured objectively. The real surplus 
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_ sacrifice of comforts and luxuries has been demanded nor is it likely 


 @ommodities. 


_ is 2 billion dollars a year. This means that production exceeds _ 
eonsumption by this amount. 
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is the difference between the amount produced and that needed to 
maintain the personal welfare of the population. We now have 
accurate measures of the demands for food, shelter and clothing. 
The figures show that they are from $600 to $800 a year, varying 
with the size of the city in which people live. But this $800 for 
large cities represents food prices as paid in retail stores. There 
are profits to someone on these sales and on the house rents repre- 
senting land values. Labor costs would thus be these prices minus 
the profits of storekeepers and landlords. A fair estimate of labor 
costs would be about $500 a year per family or $100 a year per 
person. A sum of 10 billion dollars a year is thus needed to sup- 
port the population of 1914 at the prices then prevailing. What 
is not included in these costs is surplus. With it the people buy the 
comforts and luxuries they enjoy but which they could forego with- 
out physical detriment if a period of national stress demanded 
the sums thus expended for national purposes. We may there- 
fore assume that in 1914, of the 30 billions of income, 10 billions 
was needed for the physical welfare of the people and that 20 
billions was a surplus which might be diverted to national pur- 
poses without a lowering of the standard of life. No such 


to be. It, however, represents what Germany is doing and why 
the German people have held out so long and so well. Such suffer- 
ing as Germany has had to endure is not the result of the reduction 
of income which has been demanded but of wrong estimates made at 
the beginning of the war. The new view of food values was not 
accepted by the Germans at the beginning of the war. As a result 
they killed off their live stock too rapidly and could not replace it 
when they found their shortage was in fats and not in proteins. 
Such a mistake may be fatal to a blockaded nation like Germany 
but it does not affect America with its generous supply of all needed 
We could feed, clothe and house our people for $100 
per person. The rest is surplus on which the nation has a first 
claim. 

Such are the problems of sustenance. The increase of pros- 
perity on which the increase of surplus depends is largely a question 
of the increase of capital. A conservative estimate of this increase 


The sum, however, grows with every 
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improvement in the processes of production or in the utilization of 
the labor force. These improvements add about 200 million to 
the surplus each year and show our rate of annual progress. But 
far different from these estimates are those of the increase of values. 
The increase of values is the increase of security values determined 
by the market price of stocks and bonds. Of these prices, our 
knowledge is fairly complete and indicates an increase of values from 
4 to 6 billions a year. The increase of security values is thus more 
than double the increase of capital as measured in stock and physi- 
cal improvements. This is due to the low rate of interest which 
gives high security values. We have a nominal rate of interest (4 
per cent) in which values are estimated when the real rate is nearer 
8 percent. Solong asthe two rates are so far apart, the rapid rise of 


_ gecurity values is inevitable. The values thus made are not real but 


estimates based on the rate of interest. We are said to be worth 
200 billions but a rise of the interest rate from 4 to 5 per cent would 


take a quarter from these estimates. 


The budget of 1918 represents the conditions of January 1 and 
is therefore subject to change as the facts of the year become more 


. fully known. The essential difference is due to the rise of prices. 


_ Of this, various estimates have been made varying from 60 to 100 
_ per cent. The cost of living has risen 88.5 per cent according to 


the figures of the Federal Department of Labor. Agricultural 
produce of practically the same amounts valued at 10 billions in 
1914 were valued at 21 billions at the close of 1917. It would seem 
therefore that an increase of 75 per cent was a conservative estimate 
and on this basis the money value of the national income would rise 
from 40 billions in 1914 to 70 billions in 1918. The figures I use 
for waste do not mean an increase in the amount wasted but in 


_ the value of what is wasted. Rises in wages are difficult to estimate 


as they are different in the various occupations. Unskilled labor 


has perhaps gained a net advantage through the rapid rise in its 


= rate of payment but skilled labor and the lower range of salaries 


have gained but little. Between groups as varied as they are it is 


hard to strike an average. There can, however, be little doubt but 


Ms that the workers and the salaried groups have as a whole suffered 


_ by the change. A rise of 60 per cent is probably an overestimate of 
_ the advantage they have received. 


On this basis the money value of the national surplus would be 
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about 40 billion dollars of which the government takes 15 billion 
in taxes and bond issues. This would leave 5 billions still in the 
hands of producers as extra profits, an estimate which is probably 
below the actual figures. 

Great inroads havealso been made in the stock of goods, so great 
in fact as to change the surplus of 1914 in many cases into a deficit. 
This shortage we are beginning to feel and will feel more severely as 
the year progresses. The 12 billions of stock held in 1914 has been 
reduced to below 4 billions. My estimates are based on these facts. 
The excess of exports over imports for the three years from 1914 to 
1917 inclusive was 8 billion dollars. In return for this we have 
received about 5 billions of American securities held abroad and 3 
billions in cash. As there has been little or no reduction in the 
amount consumed, the condition of today differs from that of 1914 
namely in the reduction of stock. Goods have gone out while 
securities and gold have flowed in. 

In addition to this change there has been an actual loss of 
industrial capital. The railroads have not kept up their rolling 
stock, the evil effects of which we now keenly feel. Manufacturers 
have saved by using their machines and tools for a longer time and 
thus reduced current expenses at the expense of the future. Many 
factories have been transformed into military establishments which 
process reduces the industrial capital. Such a factory must be 
rated, not as it yields for war purposes, but as it will yield when it 
is again put to industrial uses. The income of war plants is not 
national income but a part of the expenses of war. 

The loss in security values has also been equally severe. The 
amount of securities listed on markets are estimated at 40 billions 
and the average decline in value has been 25 per cent, thus making 
a loss of 10 billions in values to be added to the loss of 10 billions in 
goods. The amount of bank deposits were 18} billions in 1914 and 
263 billions in 1917. This seems a gain but if the rise in values has 
been 75 per cent the deposits of 1917 would purchase 6 billions less 
_ goods than would the deposits of 1914 at the prices which now pre- 
vail. These all represent pre-war losses. Our war expenses come 


under another head. Of the bonds sold at least 4 billions were still 


_ in the hands of the banks or related institutions at the beginning of 
the year. The public have promised to take much of this, thus 
relieving the pressure on the banks, but it must be done by a con- 
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traction of expenditure on their part in the year 1918. It is a 
deficit weighing on national resources until these promises are ful- 
filled. 
The equilibrium in terms of the budget of 1914 left a surplus of 
2 billions for future investment. Given the same disposition to 
_ spend in 1918, an increased government expenditure of 15 billions 
would leave a deficit of 13 billion dollars. A new equilibrium thus 
demands a decrease of nearly a third in personal expenditure. There 
is little in the history of the last three years to show that measures 
thus far devised will produce the desired result. The year 1917 
shows no net decrease in personal expenditure. Many have doubt- 
less promised to save in the year 1918 but promises are valueless 
unless measures are devised to make them effective. Were the 
situation merely a result of the war, we might regard it abnormal 
and wait for peace to restore what the war has disturbed. There is, 
however, much evidence that the situation is the normal outcome 
of far-reaching changes which were manifest before the war but 
which have become active forces only under the pressure which the 
war has created. Had 10 billions of extra funds been demanded at 
_ any time in the last ten years, the same crisis in national finance 
_ would have occurred. The reason is that there has been a sharp 
- increase in the urgency of consumption due to the cheapening of 
comforts and luxuries which thus produces an increased desire to 
spend. At the same time the increased security of salaried incomes 
has reduced the willingness to save. An annual expenditure in the 
_ form of life insurance will give a stability to family life which a real 
saving fails to secure. We have ceased to be a nation of severs and 
have become a nation of life insurers. This means security and 
r aA increased happiness but it does not involve that rapid increase of 
_ capital which former methods encouraged. The low birth rate adds 
to the intensity of present expenditure and is probably its result 


expenses and income which shuts out saving. There is still some 
saving among families whose incomes are under $1,200 a year. The 
uncertainties of work, of health and of life keep active many of the 
older economy motives and make an annual surplus a necessity. 
But if the class whose incomes range from $1,200 to $4,000 were 
put in a group by themselves, they would probably owe society more 
than society owes them. They have ceased to own houses for 
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apartment life suits them better. They own automobiles, but 
they are in debt for them. They may go to high priced theaters 
less but they patronize motion pictures more. They are well housed, 
well clothed: and enjoy summer vacations, but all these add to the 
urgency of present expenditure and leave less room for the saving 
by which capital is increased. If we add to this the rapid increase 
in display advertising and the growth of department stores we com- 
plete the picture of the growing power of expenditure over the 
saving instinct. 

These facts are not war facts but a statement of tendencies 
clearly evident before the war came on. I have frequently called 
attention to them as a social change to which industry must adjust 
itself. The war has made a crisis in that it increases national ex- 
penditure without reducing the pressure of individual wants. The 
growing deficit of pre-war times becomes a startling fact when it is 
coupled with the present war expenses. I say pre-war deficit be- 
cause the pressure of deficit would have been felt then if it had not 


-been covered by the savings of the small class whose incomes exceed 


$5,000 a year. Their profits have been high, leaving an excess for 
saving in the face of increased expenditure. The rich in this sense 
had probably a gross income of 10 billions before the war, of which 
they saved perhaps one-quarter. This would account for all the 
saving made at that time. If people with smaller incomes had no 
deficit they were fortunate. Certainly the class as a whole con- 
tributed a negligible sum to the national saving. Many complaints 
are made that all the increase of wealth goes to the rich, but with 
the lack of motive to save it is hardly possible that it would be 
otherwise. Only the prosperous have an income which exceeds 
their urgent wants. Families with medium income live as they go 
and the workers save only to meet the exigencies arising from sick- 
ness and non-employment. 

I picture this pre-war situation so as to show the crisis the 
nation then faced. The period from 1900 to 1910 were flush years 
in which large profits were made. The industrial surplus was placed 
on the investment market and the rate of interest forced thereby to 
below 4 per cent. At the same time the sources of amusement and 
pleasure were vastly increased making a pressure for consumption 
by which the income of the average family was used up. The 
people thus ceased to save, but the loss of these savings was not felt 
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because of the vast surplus made in the newly enlarged industries. 
Capital thus ceased to be savings and became industrial profit. The 
low rate of interest forced up security values to such a degree that 
one dollar of real capital became two dollars of values in security. 
: By 1910, the sources of the great surplus in the large industries were 
in a measure reduced and the supply of fresh capital fell off. A 
check on the increase of capital was thus created which could be met 
in only two ways. E cher a higher rate of interest must be offered 
and popular saving evoked, or higher rates must be charged so that 
the industrial surplus would be sufficient to permit the proper 
increase of capital. If a higher rate of interest were offered security 
values would fall. A 5 per cent rate instead of 4 per cent would 
_ decrease security values by a quarter. Naturally this solution did 
not appeal to the nation’s financiers. They chose the other plan 
of forcing up rates so that the increase of capital would come from 
the surplus thus acquired. This policy is apparent in the case of 
railroads whose values would be most affected by a rise in interest 
rate. Everyone is familiar with the struggle about rates between 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads. The rates 
were held down. The railroads refused to offer higher rates of 
_ interest, stopped making improvements and practically ceased to 
increase their rolling stock and other equipment. A crisis in rail- 
road finance was thus approaching even if the war had not inter- 
--vened. Low profits and a low rate of interest do not match. One 
or the other must yield. But the issue was put off by the war which 
has for the time brought high profits and has reversed the tendency 
for lower rates. The element desiring that capital be created out of 
> Se is again supreme and will probably remain so while the war 


> hat But the issue, although delayed, cannot be avoided. A sys- 
: tem of finance that depends on profits to create new capital must 
_ move in one direction while a democracy must go in another. The 
 jmevenne of capital as well as the expense of the war must come from 
sag high profits or from popular economy. Of the former plan all are 


3 


familiar since it is the method of finance on which recent prosperity ae 
has depended. With democratic finance we are less familiar and oe 
to use it would reverse many well-established financial maxims. a 


i Every reduction of the interest rate adds to the value of what 
the prosperous have and creates a sharper gulf between them and 
the less fortunate classes. The less the rate the more difficult is the r 
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advance from lower to higher social ranks. It may seem that a 
reduced rate is of popular advantage as when the mortgage rate of 
interest is lowered. But the advantage is to present holders only. 
They gain by an increase of values while to others the difficulty of 
acquiring farms grows. A low rate of interest means high farm 
values and a growth of tenant workers. It is hard to find a locality 
where the rate of interest has fallen below 6 per cent without break- 
ing up the community life of farmers and substituting in their place 
a much lower class of tenant farmers. The problem is not solved, 
however, by dealing with a specific class no matter how important 
they are. The real problem is what motives can be placed around 
a people so they will do their own saving. A 4 per cent rate will 
not do this. There never has been in the past much popular saving 
below a 6 per cent rate but even this rate may fail under the new 
pressure for increased consumption. While the rate which will evoke 
sufficient popular saving cannot be stated, the general issue may be 
seen by contrasting the conditions of a farming community with a 
4 and an 8 per cent rate of interest. An 80 acre farm with an 8 per 
cent rate would be worth $4,000 ($50 an acre) while with a 4 
per cent rate it would be worth $8,000 ($100 an acre). If a working 
man can make a net saving of $100 a year and he must pay one 
fourth of the purchase money to buy a farm, he can become a land 
owner in 8 years if the rate of interest is 8 per cent while it will take 
him 18 years to save enough to buy the farm if the rate is 4 per cent, 
thus making the selling price $8,000 of which he must pay one-fourth 
down. It is easy to see that in the first case, workers will become 
landholders and the standards of the community will be maintained, 
while in the second case the long wait will lead to discouragement 
and to the migration of the better workers to some other occupa- 
tion. There is no way in which a unified community standard can 
be upheld where such high values and low rates of interest persist. 
A social split is sure to occur dividing the community into a leisure 


glass and a large mass of dependent workers. The same tendencies 
_ show themselves in industrial occupations although it is not so easy 


to contrast the motives which operate to discourage one class and to 

give advantage to the other. But democracy demands the same 

in both cases and the solution is not different. Suppressed motives 

must be evoked and the obstructions to social unification set aside. 
ak beari f these statements plain it is n 
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to define more clearly the meaning of an economic democracy. An 
economic aristocracy is a society where the capitalists are a self- 
perpetuating class distinct from the workers both in occupation and 
in motive. Capital once saved is perpetuated and gives to its 
holder advantages denied to other classes. Low rates of interest 
with extraordinary inducements for individual enterprise are the 
basis of this condition. The high personal rewards give the basis 
of large fortunes and the low rates of interest stop the growth of 
competing capital. In contrast to these conditions a democratic 
economy is one in which privileges do not endure. All personal 
advantage is slowly reduced so that in time any family or class loses 
its industrial superiority and sinks back to the common level from 
which it must take a fresh start if its advantages are to be renewed. 
_ From shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve in three generations is an old adage 
_ which has a social significance if it means that the superior energy of 
one generation does not lift a family into a self-perpetuating leisure 
class. The adage implies that the descendents will be extravagant 
and thus lose their superiority. Socially, however, the advantage 
should not be lost in this way but by conditions which prevent the 
self-perpetuation of capital. This self-perpetuation is now favored 
_ because it is believed to be the only means by which an adequate 
supply of capital can be obtained. But the need of this perpetuation 
_ depends on the rate at which new capital is secured. Low rates of 
interest check the increase of new capital while high rates encourage 
it. The problem of democratic finance is to get a rate of interest 
which will produce a growth of new capital large enough to supply 
- an increasing industry and to replace the decrease which is actually 
taking place in old capital. If, for example, old capital decreased 
at the rate of 2 per cent a year while an increase of 3 per cent a year 
_ was demanded to supply the increasing need of industry, the annual 
- increase of new capital must be at least.5 per cent a year. If this 
condition were brought about, we would have democratic finance 
_ and the permanance of class distinctions would cease. Everyone 
would be permitted to gain whatever advantages his superior 
advantages permitted but what he left to his heirs would not be a 
___ self-perpetuating fund; it would be merely an annuity which would 
finally disappear. 
The difficulty is not in preventing this self-perpetuation, but to 
secure the requisite capital to take its place. We now think of 
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capital as a permanent fund and do not realize how an industrial 
system could work without it. The advantage of capital now seems 
to lie in elevating one’s family into the leisure class. A democratic 
view would not be this but the creation of a period of economic 
leisure for one’s old age. We realize the advantage of limiting the 
hours of labor in each day, but we do not in a similar way see the 
advantage of limiting the years of labor. We stop work at 5 p.m. 
but we do not stop industrial activity at sixty. This lack of a social 
concept is largely due to the shortness of life in the past and to its 
uncertainty. Just as men were glad to get work they were glad to 
work until they dropped dead. The decrease of disease and the 
growth of sounder views of life permit us to think of a thirty-year 
working period as we now think of an eight-hour day. Should this 
view become prevalent a new attitude about saving would result. 
Men would save freely during their working period and spend freely 
in their old age. Their capital would become an annuity and not a 
permanent fund. Each generation would supply the capital for its 
successor who in turn would save for those which follow. A con- 
tinuous destruction and replacement of capital would result with no 
permanent class enjoying its advantage. The old would lend to 
the young and the young would save for their old age leisure. 

The longer life and the better living are now realities and will 
engage more attention no matter what financial system we use. 
The choice is between low rates of interest with a permanent leisure 
class and high rates with democratic saving by the whole population. 
The heredity of the upper and lower classes are not different. It is 
conditions which evoke saving habits and they may be made general 


by ealling them into activity with the proper inducements. When 


a region is new and capital scarce, there is no difficulty to arouse 
the proper amount of saving. It is when the inducement fails 
_ because of low interest rates that the division into classes appears. 
If taxation had prevented this self-perpetuation of capital the 
general inclination to save would have continued and fresh cap- 
ital would have appeared each year to replace that lost by taxation. 

A democratic society must think more of its health, more of the, 
length of life and more of leisure both in old age and from day to 
day. It must be a working organization active and efficient but it 
cannot afford to be 100 per cent efficient in work and only 20 per 
cent efficient in its amusement, recreation and leisure. Production 
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and consumption must complement each other and each bring its — 
joys. Democracy is a many-sided life and not an alley leading to a 
single goal. 

These statements I assume will be accepted in a vague way by 
most people who read them. We have become so used to the — 


presentation of Utopias that we read of them with pleasure and for- 


get them with equal readiness. It is only as they are transformed 
into facts that they become realities for the realization of which 
practical plans may be devised. I shall try to do this by presenting 
figures which show how the ends desired may be reached. We must _ 
begin this with a study of the prosperous for it is with changes in © 


their attitudes that we are mainly concerned. We are as a class ~ 


quite willing to lecture the workers but we do not take home the 


lessons taught. Many budgets have been presented of workersand _ 


we know fairly well of the merits and defects of their expenditure. 
We lack a like picture of the upper middle class whose expenditures 
are more than any other factor the cause of the present situation 
and the obstacle to its improvement. I shall present not the usual 
budget of the workers which visualizes the minimum of necessities 
needed by working families, but a budget of those whose expendi- | 
tures represent the lower limit of good living. These “good livers” 
represent the tendencies of the prosperous and the pressure to spend 
forced on them by the social life they enjoy. In the cost of an 
automobile I have included depreciation charges. A $1,200 
automobile run by the owner will cost him $300 a year on this basis. 
The rule for wise insurance is that the income to be derived from it 
should equal half the family income. 1s yay B 
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ANNUAL BuDGET 


Summer expenses 
Amusement 
Generosity........ 


The defect in this budget is not from the personal but from the 


social viewpoint. The comforts of life are provided for but there is 


‘no pressure to encourage thrift. Such a standard is therefore in- — 
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complete and undemocratic. It is incomplete in that the thrift 

instinct must be aroused to make a normal man. A thriftless man 

is as liable to degeneration as is a man who does not work. Such 

families, however pleasant and wholesome, sink in intelligence and 

vital power. They are also undemocratic because if they do not 

save there must be a capitalistic class to perform this function, and 

back of them, a predatory class to amass the fortunes which the 

capitalist class inherit. Only when energy and thrift are combined 

and simultaneously evoked, will a democratic family appear which 

is thus independent and self-determining. To bring this about a 

thrift item must be added to their budget and thrift motives evoked 
: by a sufficing rate of interest. 

ie The working epoch of each man should be followed by a period 

of leisure in old age. During the working period he saves, in old 

age he spends. What sum of annual saving will give a thirty-year 

_ period of work and saving coupled with a period of twenty years’ 

leisure in old age? If the sum of this saving sufficed to keep up the 

capital of the country there would then be a replacing capital 

instead of the permanent fund now sought. There could then be 

fresh capital saved each generation to replace the spending of their 

predecessors of the past generation. Capital in one sense would be 

permanent for enough would always be at hand, but it would be 

temporary in the sense that the capital of each generation would go 

as they go. To bring this about would demand an annual saving 

of $400 a year if the rate of interest remained at 4 per cent while an 

annual saving of $200 a year would suffice if the rate of interest was 

8 per cent. It is plain that $400 a year of saving would exceed 

present possibilities while a saving of $200 a year is practicable. If 

the actual return on capital is now 8 per cent there is no external 

obstacle to an unified democratic society. It is the thrift-pressure 

which we need and this cannot be evoked while the rate of interest 

remains at 4 per cent. 

( Such a picture the reader may regard as picturesque if he will. 

- It is not this which I have primarily in mind but to show the dilemma 

_ in which the nation is at the present time. We have had in the past 

a society more or less predatory in its nature. The gains of the few 

were at the expense of the many and out of these gains came the 

capital of the nation. The “good liver’ is an adjunct and com- 
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have of late revolted and pressure has been put in ways which have 
reduced profits. However, capital came from these high profits and 
with their reduction comes a failure to supply the capital needed for 
industrial enterprise. This restrictive economy is thus bound to 
fail. The check to the increase of capital must be obviated either 
by a return to the epoch of high individual profit or by pushing on 
to a more democratic society in which the people do their own sav- 
ing. Such a choice the American people face and to which they will 
turn I cannot say. But I can say that a policy of restriction will not Pt 
work. I can also say that a more fully democratic society is a prac- 
tical expedient if the mental attitude of the people is altered to meet 
the new situation. The struggle of coming years is thus not a 
struggle with nature but a struggle of conflicting motives. Our 
democratic ideals may become real forces, or a keen desire for good 
living may keep active the forces on which our social class distinc- 
tions depend. 
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DOCUMENTS AND STATISTICS PERTINENT TO tom 3 
CURRENT RAILROAD PROBLEMS wrt 


CompILep By C. H. CrRENNAN, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, 


_ Instructor in Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania __ 
I 
_ POSSESSION AND CONTROL OF RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEMS 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION ol hasqab 2anit 
HEREAS the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, bearing date April 6, 1917, resolved: 


That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government which has thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby 
formally declared; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government to carry on war against the Im- 
perial German Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful i 
tion, all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States. 


And by joint resolution bearing date of December 7, 1917, resolved: 


That a state of war is hereby declared to exist between the United State; 
of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Governments 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to em- 
ploy the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the re- 
sources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination, all the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


And whereas it is provided by section 1 of the Act approved August 29, 1916, 

entitled “An Act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,”’ as follows: 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary of 

War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems of trans- 

portation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the exclusion as far 

as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transporta- 

tion of troops, war material and equipment, or for such other purposes con- 
nected with the emergency as may be needful or desirable. 
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And whereas it has now become necessary in the national defense to take posses- 
sion and assume control of certain systems of transportation and to utilize the 
same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of other than war traffic thereon, 
for the transportation of troops, war material and equipment therefor, and for 


_ other needful and desirable purposes connected with the prosecution of the war; 


Now, TuHererore, I, Wooprow Wison, President of the United States, 


under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the foregoing resolutions and 


_ statute, and by virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, do hereby, through 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, take possession and assume control at 12 


o'clock noon on the twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, of each and every 
_ system of transportation and the appurtenances thereof located wholly or in part, 
within the boundaries of the continental United States and consisting of railroads, 
and owned or controlled systems of coastwise and inland transportation, engaged 
in general transportation, whether operated by steam or by electric power, includ- 
ing also terminals, terminal companies and terminal associations, sleeping and 
parlor cars, private cars and private car lines, elevators, warehouses, telegraph 
and telephone lines and all other equipment and appurtenances commonly used 


- upon or operated as a part of such rail or combined rail and water systems of 


transportation ;—to the end that such systems of transportation be utilized for the 
transfer and transportation of troops, war material and equipment, to the exclu- 
sion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon; and that so far as such 
exclusive use be not necessary or desirable, such systems of transportation be 
operated and utilized in the performance of such other services as the national 
interest may require and of the usual and ordinary business and duties of common 
carriers. 

It is hereby directed that the possession, control, operation and utilization of 
such transportation systems hereby by me undertaken shall be exercised by and 
through William G. McAdoo, who is hereby appointed and designated Director 
General of Railroads. Said Director may perform the duties imposed upon him, 
so long and to such extent as he shall determine, through the Boards of Directors, 
Receivers, officers and employees of said systems of transportation. Until and 
except so far as said Director shall from time to time by general or special orders 
otherwise provide, the Boards of Directors, Receivers, officers and employees of 
the various transportation systems shall continue the operation thereof in the 
usual and ordinary course of the business of common carriers, in the names of their 
respective companies. 

Until and except so far as said Director shall from time to time otherwise by 
general or special orders determine, such systems of transporation shall remain 
subject to all existing statutes and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to all statutes and orders of regulating commissions of the various states in 
which said systems or any part thereof may be situated. But any orders, general 
or special, hereafter made by said Director, shall have paramount authority and 
be obeyed as such. 

Nothing herein shall be construed as now affecting the possession, operation 
and control of street electric ‘passenger railways, including railways commonly 
called interurbans, whether such railways be or be not owned or controlled by 
such railroad companies or systems. By subsequent order and proclamation, if 
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and when it shall be found necessary or desirable, possession, control or operation 
may be taken of all or any part of such street railway systems, including subways 
and tunnels; and by subsequent order and proclamation possession, control and 
operation in whole or in part may also be relinquished to the owners thereof of any 
part of the railroad systems or rail and water systems, possession and control of 
which are hereby assumed. 

The Director shall as soon as may be after having assumed such possession 
and control enter upon negotiations with the several companies looking to agree- 
ments for just and reasonable compensation for the possession, use and control of 
their respective properties on the basis of an annual guaranteed compensation, 
above accruing depreciation and the maintenance of their properties, equivalent, 
as nearly as may be, to the average of the net operating income thereof for the 
three year period ending June 30, 1917,—the results of such negotiations to be 
reported to me for such action as may be appropriate and lawful. 

But nothing herein contained, expressed or implied, or hereafter done or 
suffered hereunder, shall be deemed in any way to impair the rights of the stock- 
holders, bondholders, creditors and other persons having interests in said systems 
of transportation or in the profits thereof, to receive just and adequate compensa- 
tion for the use and control and operation of their property hereby assumed. 

Regular dividends hitherto declared, and maturing interest upon bonds, 
debentures and other obligations, may be paid in due course; and such regular 
dividends and interest may continue to be paid until and unless the said Director 
shall from time to time otherwise by general or special orders determine; and, 
subject to the approval of the Director, the various carriers may agree upon and 
arrange for the renewal and extension of maturing obligations. 

Except with the prior written assent of said Director, no attachment by 
mesne process or on execution shall be levied on or against any of the property 
used by any of said transportation systems in the conduct of their business as 
common carrier; but suits may be brought by and against said carriers and judg- 
ments rendered as hitherto until and except so far as said Director may, by general 
or special orders, otherwise determine. 

From and after twelve o’clock on said twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, _ 
all transportation systems included in this order and proclamation shall con- 
clusively be deemed within the possession and control of said Director without 
further act or notice. But for the purpose of accounting said possession and con- 
trol shall date from twelve o’clock midnight on December 31, 1917. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
in the District of Columbia, this 26th day of December, in the year of 
{seau.] our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and forty-second. 
3 WOODROW WILSON 


uf 
ve Secretary of State. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ON FEDERAL | 
CONTROL OF RAILROADS, JANUARY 4, 1918 
Gentlemen of the Congress: 


& I have asked the privilege of addressing you in order to report that on the 


28th of December last, during the recess of Congress, acting through the Secre- 
tary of War and under the authority conferred upon me by the act of Congress 
approved August 29, 1916, I took possession and assumed control of the railway 
lines of the country and the systems of water transportation under their control. 
This step seemed to be imperatively necessary in the interest of public welfare, 
jn the presence of the great tasks of war with which we are now dealing. As our 
2, experience develops difficulties and makes it clear what they are, I have deemed 
it my duty to remove those difficulties wherever I have the legal power to do so. 
_ To assume control of the vast railway systems of the country is, I realize, a very 
great responsibility, but to fail to do so in the existing circumstances would have 
_ beena muechgreater. I assumed the lesser responsibility rather thaa the weightier. 
4. i I am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thoughtful Americans when I 
say that it is our duty as the representatives of the nation to do everything that 
is necessary to do to secure the complete mobilization of the whole resources of 
America by as rapid and effective a means as can be found. Transportation 
supplies all the arteries of mobilization. Unless it be under a single and unified 
direction, the whole process of the nation’s action is embarrassed. 
' It was in the true spirit of America, and it was right, that we should first try 
to effect the necessary unification under the voluntary action of those who were 
in charge of the great railway properties; and we did try it. The directors of the 
___ paillways responded to the need promptly and generously. The group of railway 
executives who were charged with the task of actual coordination and general 
_ direction performed their duties with patriotic zeal and marked ability, as was 
‘ to have been expected, and did, I believe, everything that it was possible for them 
et to do under the circumstances. If I have taken the task out of their hands, 
it has not been because of any dereliction or failure on their part, but only because 
. _ there were some things which the government can do and private management 
-- ¢annot. We shall continue to value most highly the advice and assistance of 
these gentlemen, and I am sure we shall not find them withholding it. 
: It had become unmistakably plain that only under government administra- 
tion can the entire equipment of the several systems of transportation be fully 
and unreservedly thrown into a common service without injurious discrimina- 
tion against particular properties. Only under government administration can 
an absolutely unrestricted and unembarrassed common use be made of all tracks, 
terminals, terminal facilities and equipment of every kind. Only under that au- 
thority can new terminals be constructed and developed without regard to the 
requirements or limitations of particular roads. But under government admin- 
istration all these things will be possible, not instantly, but as fast as practical 
- difficulties, which cannot be merely conjured away, give way before the new man- 
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of the present operating organizations and personnel of railways as possible. Noth- 
ing will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to disturb. We are serv- 
ing the public interest and safeguarding the public safety, but we are also regard- 
ful of the interest of those by whom these great properties are owned and glad to 


avail ourselves of the experience and trained ability of those who have been : 7 


managing them. 

It is necessary that the transportation of troops and of war materials, of food 
and of fuel, and of everything that is necessary for the full mobilization of the 
energies and resources of the country, should be first considered, but it is clearly 
in the public interest also that the ordinary activities and the normal industrial 
and commercial life of the country should be interfered with and dislocated as 
little as possible, and the public may rest assured that the interest and conven- 
ience of the private shipper will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it is 
possible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary circumstances. 

While the present authority of the executive suffices for all purposes of ad- 
ministration, and while, of course, all private interests must for the present give 
way to the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree with me, right and neces- 
sary that the owners and creditors of the railways, the holders of their stocks and 
bonds, should receive from the government an unqualified guarantee that their 
properties will be maintained throughout the period of federal control in as good 
repair and as complete equipment as at present, and that the several roads will 
receive under federal management such compensation as is equitable and just 
alike to their owners and to the general public. I would suggest the average net 
railway operating income of the three years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly 
recommend that these guarantees be given by appropriate legislation and given 
as promptly as circumstances permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such guarantees and their great 
influence and significance as elements in the present financial and industrial situa- 
tion of the country. Indeed, one of the strong arguments for assuming control 
of the railroads at this time is the financial argument. 

It is necessary that the values of railway securities should be justly and fairly 
protected, and that the large financial operations every year necessary in connec- 
tion with the maintenance, operation and development of the roads should, during 
the period of the war, be wisely related to the financial operations of the govern- 
ment. Our first duty is, of course, to conserve the common interest and the com- 
mon safety and to make certain that nothing stands in the way of the successful 
prosecution of the great war for liberty and justice, but it is an obligation of public 
conscience and of public honor that the private interests we disturb should be kept 
safe from unjust injury, and it is of the utmost consequence to the government 
itself that all great financial operations should be stabilized and coérdinated with 
the financial operations of the government. 

No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of the federal treasury, 
and no fundamental industrial values should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. 
In the hands of many thousands of small investors in the country, as well as in 
national banks, in insurance companies, in savings banks, in trust companies, in 
financial agencies of every kind, railway securities, the sum total of which runs up 
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to some ten or eleven thousand millions, constitute a vital part of the structure 
of credit, and the unquestioned solidity of that structure must be maintained. 
The Secretary of War and I easily agreed that, in view of the many complex 
interests which must be safeguarded and harmonized, as well as because of his ex- 
- eeptional experience and ability in this new field of governmental action, the Hon. 
William G. McAdoo was the right man to assume direct administrative control 
of this new executive task. At our request, he consented to assume the authority 
and duties of organizer and director general of the new railway administration. 
He has assumed those duties and his work is in active progress. 
It is probably too much to expect that even under the unified railway admin- 
istration which will now be possible sufficient economies can be effected in the 
_ operation of the railways to make it possible to add to their equipment and extend 
their operative facilities as much as the present extraordinary demands upon their 
use will render desirable without resorting to the national treasury for the funds. 
— If it is not possible, it will, of course, be necessary to resort to the Congress for 
grants of money for that purpose. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will advise with your committees with regard 
< to this very practical aspect of the matter. For the present, I suggest only the 
guarantees I have indicated and such appropriations as are necessary at the out- 
set of this task. I take the liberty of expressing the hope that the Congress may 
_ grant these promptly and ungrudgingly. We are dealing with great matters and 
_ will, I am sure, deal with them greatly. 


| Pursuant to the order of the President of the United States, through the 
brat Secretary of War, the undersigned, as Director General of Railroads, has taken 
__- possession and assumed control of certain transportation systems described in the 
Proclamation of the President, of which Proclamation and Order officers, agents 


notice. In addition to the provisions therein contained, it is, 
Until Further Order, Directed That: 


1. All officers, agents and employes of such transportation systems may con- 
tinue in the performance of their present regular duties, reporting to the same 
_ Officers as heretofore and on the same terms of employment. 
¥ 2. Any officer, agent or employe desiring to retire from his employment shall 
_ give the usual and seasonable notice to the proper officer to the end that there 
_ may be no interruption or impairment of the transportation service required for 
2 the successful conduct of the war and the needs of general commerce. 


a -j ! Official orders issued by the Director General] of Railroads up to the time this volume went to 
press. 
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3. All transportation systems covered by said Proclamation and Order shall 
be operated as a national system of transportation, the common and national 
needs being in all instances held paramount to any actual or supposed corporate 
advantage. All terminals, ports, locomotives, rolling stock and other transporta- 
tion facilities are to be fully utilized to carry out this purpose without regard to 
ownership. 

4. The designation of routes by shippers is to be disregarded when speed and 
efficiency of transportation service may thus be promoted. 

5. Traffic agreements between carriers must not be permitted to interfere 
with expeditious movements. 

6. Through routes which have not heretofore been established because of — 
short hauling or other causes, are to be established and used whenever expedition 
and efficiency of traffic will thereby be promoted; and if difficulty is experienced 
in such through routing, notice thereof shall by carriers or shippers or both be 
given at once to the Director by wire. 

7. Existing schedules of rates and outstanding orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are to be observed, but any such schedules of rates or orders as 
may hereafter be found to conflict with the purposes of said Proclamation or with 
this order shall be brought immediately by wire to the attention of the Director. 

Orpen 
To the Chief Executives of the Railroads: 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the President of the United States 
in his proclamation of December 26, 1917, wherein it was stated that for purposes  __ 
of accounting, possession and control of the railroads shall date from 12 o’clock 
midnight on December 31, 1917, you are notified that, until otherwise directed, 
no changes in the present methods of accounting as prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be required. The accounts of your respective com- 
panies shall be closed as of December 31, 1917, and opened as of January 1, 1918, 
in the same manner as they have heretofore been handled at the close of one fiscal 
period and the beginning of another; and in the same manner that you should 
have handled your accounts had the government not taken possession and control. 


Orver No. 3 


All carriers by railroad, subject to the jurisdiction of the findersigned, are 
hereby ordered and directed forthwith to publish and file, and to continue in effect 
until further order, tariffs effective January 21, 1918, wherein demurrage rules, 
regulations and charges shall be changed so as to provide. 

A. (1) Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for loading or unloading on 
all commodities. 
(Lets sama Twenty-four hours’ (one day) free time on cars held for any other 
purpose permitted by tariff. 

B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of a day until car is re- 
leased, as follows: $3.00 for the first day, $4.00 for the second day, and for each 
succeeding additional day the charge to be increased $1.00 in excess of that for the 
preceding day until a maximum charge of $10.00 per car per day shall be reached 
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on the eighth day of detention beyond free time, the charge thereafter to be $10.00 
per car per day or fraction thereof. These charges will supersede all those named 
in existing tariffs applicable to domestic freight, and specifically contemplate the 
cancellation of all average agreement provisions of existing tariffs. 

No change is authorized hereby to be made in demurrage rules, regulations 
and charges applying on foreign export freight awaiting ships at export points. 

Upon my request, the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued Fifteenth 
Section Order No. 225? authorizing the filing of tariffs to accord with this order to 
become effective January 21, 1918, on one day’s notice. 

Carriers shall immediately file said tariffs with appropridte state commis- 
sions or other state authorities. 

Dated at Washington, this fifth day of January, 1918. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION ORDER NO. 225 


At a Session of Drv1ston 2 of the LvrerstatTs Commerce Commission, held at its office in Washing- 

ton, D. C., on the 5th day of January, A. D. 1918. 
Epear E. 
Wintnror M. Danrets, Commissioners. 
Rosert W. Woo.ey, 

Application under Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, as amended August 9, 1917, 
for approval for filing of an inceased rate, fare, charge, or classification. 

Demurrage Rules, Regulations and Charges 

The Director General of Railroads having requested the Commission's approval for filing tariffs 
containing changes in demurrage rules, regulations and charges in compliance with his order No. 3 
of January 5, 1918, effective January 21, 1918, so as to provide as follows: 

“A. (1) Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for loading or unloading on all commodities. 

(2) Twenty-four hours’ (one-day) free time on cars held for any other purpose per- 
mitted by tariff. 

B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of a day until car is released, as follows: 
$3.00 for the first day, $4.00 for the second day, and for each succeeding additional day the 
charge to be increased $1.00 in excess of that for the preceding day until a maximum charge of 
$10.00 per car per day shall be reached on the eighth day of detention beyond free time, the 
charge thereafter to be $10.00 per car per day or fraction thereof. These charges will supersede 
all those named in existing tariffs applicable to domestic freight, and specifically contemplate 
the cancellation of all average agreement provisions of existing tariffs. 

No change is authorized hereby to be made in demurrage rules, regulations and charges 
applying on foreign export freight awaiting ships at export points." 

It is ordered, That the rules, regulations and charges herein above set forth be, and they are 


= _ hereby, approved for filing, without formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent 


proceeding relative thereto; 
Jt is further ordered, That said tariffs may be filed, effective January 21st, 1918, upon not less 


MG ke vf than one (1) day’s notice to the Commission and to the general public in the manner prescribed in 


Section 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce; 
And it is further ordered, That the tariffs filed under authority of this order shall bear on title 
pages thereof the following notation: 
Increased demurrage rules, regulations and charges in this tariff are filed on one day's 
notice under authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission's Fifteenth Section Order No. 
225 of January 5, 1918, without formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent- 


By the Commission, Division 2 yabieyy 
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; January 18, 1918. 

For purposes of operation the railroads of the United States will be classified 

as Eastern Railroads, Southern Railroads and Western Railroads, defined as 
follows: 

Eastern Railroads—The railroads in that portion of the United States north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of Lake Michigan and the Indiana-Illinois 
state lines; also those railroads in Illinois extending into that state from points 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line; also the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 

_ Western and the Virginian railways. 
Southern Railroads—All railroads in that portion of the United States south 


those railroads in Illinois and Indiana extending into those states from points 
south of the Ohio River. 

Western Railroads—All railroads not included in the above definitions and, 
broadly speaking, all railroads in the territory west of Lake Michigan and of the 
Indiana-lIllinois state line to the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi River 
from the Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico, excepting those railroads in Illinois 
included in Eastern Territory, and those railroads in Illinois and Indiana included 
in Southern Territory, as above stated. 

; Mr. A. H. Smith, President of the New York Central, is appointed Regional 

_ Director, with office at New York, in charge of the operation of Eastern Railroads. 
ex, Mr. C. H. Markham, President of the Illinois Central, is appointed Regional 
__ Director, with office at Atlanta, in charge of the operation of Southern Railroads. 
a) Mr. R. H. Aishton, President of the Chicago & North Western, is appointed 
so Regional Director, with office at Chicago, in charge of the operation of Western 
Orders issued by the gentlemen named in their capacity as Regional Direct- 

ors will be issued by authority of the Director General and will be respected 
accordingly. 


GENERAL OrpER No. 5 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me as Director General of Railroads by 

the President of the United States in his proclamation of December 26, 1917, I 
hereby create a Railroad Wage Commission and name as the members thereof, 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Charles C. McChord, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. Harry Covington, Chief Justice of the 

_ Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and William R. Willcox of New York. 


It is Ordered and Directed that: 


The Commission shall make a general investigation of the compensation of 
persons in the railroad service, the relation of railroad wages to wages in other 
industries, the conditions respecting wages in different parts of the country, the 
special emergency respecting wages which exists at this time owing to war condi- 
tions and the high cost of living, as well as the relation between different classes of 
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: The Commission shall begin its labors at once, and make report to the Di- 
vector General, giving its recommendations in general terms as to changes in 
existing compensations that should be made. 

' Officers, agents and employes of the railroads are directed to furnish to the 
- Railroad Wage Commission upon request all information i y require in the 
 eourse of its investigations. 


January 28, 1918. 


GENERAL No. 6* 


To Officers and Directors of Railroad Companies: 
During the period of possession, operation, and government control of rail- 
roads, it is necessary that officers, directors, and agents of railroad companies be 
very careful in the handling of moneys and in the dealing with transportation 
_ ‘matters. Without attempting at this time to give general directions, there are a 
A. few matters involving the expenditure of moneys for purposes having no direct 
: He relation to transportation, which should receive immediate attention; as well as 
‘ oF the issuance of free transportation. 
? It is therefore ordered that the carriers’ operating revenues shall not be 

expended: 
. 1. For the payment of agents or other persons who are employed in any way 
affect legislation. 

2. For the employment of attorneys who are not actually engaged in the 
performance of necessary legal work for the company. 

3. For the payment of ~ aan of persons or agencies constituting asso- 


General. 
4. For any political purpose or to directly or indirectly influence the election 
a7 of any person or an election affecting any public measure. = 


No passes or free transportation shall be issued by any carrier under federal 


- control or any official of such carrier unless the issuance of such free transporta- 
tion is expressly authorized by the Act of Congress entitled “An Act to Regulate 
_ Commerce, Approved February 4, 1887, and Amendments thereto”; and any 
such passes or free transportation heretofore issued not in conformity with said 
must be recalled. 

This order applies to all carriers under federal control, whether interstate or 
intrastate. 


Issuance of Free Passes 


*Note—NSince this volume went to press, Order No. 7 and “Fifteenth Section 
Order No. 300, in re National and Car Demurrage Rules, Regulations and 
_ Charges have been issued. Copies of these orders may be secured from the 
office of the Director General of Railroads, Washington, D. C., upon appli- 
‘cation. 
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ott RAILROAD STATISTICS | 
__- These statistics, not generally accessible, are offered for two purposes: 

(1) To afford a basis for an understanding of the task confronting the Director 
General. 

(2) To enable the reader to picture for himself something of the change in the 
railroad situation which has taken place during the war period. (Wherever pos- 
sible official figures are given for the fiscal years 1914-15-16; analysis of operating 
income covers the period 1891-1917 inclusive.) 

For a clear understanding of the tables, terms frequently appearing should 
be defined. As designated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Class I 
roads are those having annual operating revenues above $1,000,000; Class II roads 
are those having annual operating revenues from $100,000 to $1,000,000; and 
Class III roads are those having annual operating revenues below $100,000. Each 
reporting carrier is assigned to that district in which the major part of its opera- 
tions lies or with which it seems most closely allied in character, and no arbitrary 
subdivisions or apportionments are made of the returns of any carrier. The three 
districts may be defined substantially as follows: The Eastern District comprises 
that portion of the United States bounded on the west by the northern and west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, thence by a line to Peoria, thence to East 
St. Louis, thence down the Mississippi River to the mouth of the Ohio River, and 
on the south by the Ohio River from its mouth to Parkersburg, W. Va.; thence 
by a line to the southwestern corner of Maryland; thence by the Potomac River 
to its mouth. The Southern District comprises that portion of the United States 
bounded on the north by the Eastern District and on the west by the Mississippi 
River. The remainder of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and of island 
possessions, is included in the Western District." 

The statistical bibliography appended will make available further sources of 
information necessary for a complete picture of the railroads of the United States. 


1 Statistics of R in the United States 1914, Interstate Commeses Commission, p. 10. 
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NuMBER oF RAILROADS IN THE UNTTED Srares IN 1914 
ACCORDING TO ORGANIZATION FOR OPERATION* 


273 


* Latest official available. Statistics of Railways in the U.S. 1914, 1.C.C.,p.15. Does 
not include roads ed as switching and terminal. 


. 
Operating roads: 
>. 


THe ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADE 


2. Migs or Ramway Tracks on June 30, 1914, Coverep 


BY Reports or OpeRATIONS* 


Single 


Second 
track 


Miles 
216,161.10 

3,142.99 
8,074.95 


Miles 
1 58,666 64 
42,055 . 36 
§ 126,277.20 


Miles 
3 38,461.37 
14,846 61 
7 40,086 .19 


Miles 
117,473.97 
60,245.74 
§ 174,813.99 


93,394.17 


4,421.58 
4,711.12 
11,265 .69 


1,333.41 
648.10 
1,957.58 


20,398 39 


3,939.09 


1,852.81 
2,903 .91 
4,392.79 


264 56 
234.31 
452.04 


9,149.51 


951.81 


6,363.77 
3,149.41 
8,005.48 


64,941.03 
49,670.39 
5 141,935.68 


3 40,059.34 
15,729.02 


7 42,496.71 


United States, 1914 . . . 


256,547.10 | 2,696 03 | 2,071.45 | 11 98,285 .07 


12 387,208 .31 


* Does not include mileage of switching and 
terminal companies 

1 Includes 1,209.10 miles lying in Canada. 

? Includes 480.24 miles lying in Canada. 

3 Includes 495.45 miles lying in Canada. 

* Includes 2,184.79 miles lying in Canada. 

* Includes 731.53 miles lying in Canada 
and 51.67 miles lying in Mexico. 

* Includes 7.12 miles lying in Canada. 

7 Includes 106.89 mise lying in Canada 
and 11.22 miles lying in Mexico. 


and 11.22 miles lyi 
2 Includes 3.030. 
‘Twenty-seventh Annual R 


Statistics of Railways in the United States 
for the year ended June 30, 1914, p. 13. 


rt on the 


‘ 
South Yard Total 
— Class of roads and territory Third track mileage 
4 covered track and operated 
> Class I roads: Miles Miles 
District... 2,414.82 | 1,770.04 
Western Distriet........ | 231.06) 143.71 
% he Total................} 226,999.20 | 127,379.04 | 2,690.46 | 2,070.83 | | 352,533.70 
Class IT roads: | 
District... 202.19] 5.57 62 5,963.37 
225 08 5.57 62 | 4,568.75 
———|-—----|———- —_ — 
4 a Eastern District ........ 2,420.39 | 1,770.66 5,555.19 
| 
5 
—_ le? and 62.89 miles lying in Mexico. 
* Includes 1,940.63 miles lying in Canada, 
a and 51.67 miles lying in Mexico. 
At = ” Includes 487.36 miles lying in Canada. 
| | 
4 
‘ 


TABLE 2 


Docusmurs AND STATISTICS 


BY Reports or OPERATIONS* 


2, (continued) Mizes or Ratmway Tracks on June 30, 1915, 


VERED 


Second 
main 
track 


All other 
main 


United States, 1915 . . . 
United States, 1914 . .. 
United States, 1913 . . 
United States, 1912 .. 
United States, 1911 . . 
«+» | 240,830.75 


United States, 1910 
United States, 1909 


United States, 1908 . . 


Miles 
1 58,911.63 
42,186.41 
2 127,890.99 


Miles 
16,442 .92 

3,446 68 

8,554 68 


Miles 
1 118,495 81 
61,024.24 
2 177,999.61 


28,444 28 


3 357,519.66 


170.72 
4.34 
20.54 


5,891.92 
5,562.56 
12,293 .68 


* 19,625 53 


* 23,748.16 


1,778 .06 
2,864 33 
4,312.37 


2,053 .06 
3,076. 27 
4,744.36 


8,954 .76 


5 65,109.70 
49,894 33 
142,565.29 


16,614.37 
3,454.42 
8,575. 88 


1,769.55 
244.81 
288.70 


257,569.32 
7 256,547.10 
4 253,470.20 
18 249,852.06 
16 246,238 .02 


235,402.09 
19 230,494 02 


28,644 67 
27,608 66 
#2 26,273.79 
24,951 65 
23,451.26 
21,658.74 
20,949.41 
20,209 .05 


2,303 .06 
2,071.45 
1,964 .06 
1,903 .32 
1,747.10 
1,488 .78 
1,453.56 
1,408 .99 


99,910.16 
98,285 07 
995,211.41 

92,019.13 

88,973.95 

85,581 .93 

82,376 .63 

79,452.64 


© 391,141.51 
10 387,208.31 
4 379,508 . 14 

371,237 .92 


* Does not include mileage of switching and 


terminal companies 


znd 3,415.61 miles, yard track and 
1 Includes 1,155.44 miles in 


? Includes 756.89 miles in Canada and 51.67 


miles in Mexico. 


ies (1,937.49 miles, main track, 


etc.). 


* Includes 1,912.33 miles in Canada, and 


51.67 miles in Mexico. 


‘ Includes 54.92 miles in Canada. 
5 Includes 1,210.36 miles in Canada. 
* Includes 1,967.25 miles in Canada, and 


51.67 miles in Mexico. 


7 Includes 1,940.63 miles in Canada, and 


51.67 miles in Mexico. 


8 Includes 487.36 miles in Canada. 
* Includes 602.34 miles in Canada, and 


11.22 miles in Mexico. 


© Includes 3,030.33 miles in Canada, and 


62.89 miles in Mexico. 


" Includes 1,946.04 miles in Canada. 


2 Includes 470.74 miles i in Canada. 
13 Includes 519,03 miles in Canada. 
4 Includes 2,935.81 miles in Canada. 
% Includes 1,870.85 miles in Canada. 


% Includes 1,761.58 miles in Canada. 

17 Includes 1 334. 36 miles in Canada. 

18 Includes 1,343.45 miles in Canada. 
anada. 


Includes 1,290.68 miles in 


Class of carriers and ter- Third Yard Total all 
track | tracks | sidings ok 
Class I carriers: files Miles Mile 
Eastern District... .... 05.17 | 1,769.55 | 38,96 
Southern District... . 42.76 | 244.81 | 15,10: 
Western District. ...... 61.42 | 267.86 | 41,02 
a ’ 
| 2,700.35 | 2,282.22 | 95,000.73 | 
Eastern Distriet........] 44,420.01 4.95 ]..........] 1,206.24 
Southern Distriet.......) 4,848.59 > 
¥ Western Distriet........] 10,361.93 20.86] 1,890.37 
» Southern District... .. 208 . 54 
Classes I, II, and III carriers ad y 
Eastern District... 10.12 40,537.05 | * 126,440.79 
Southern District... . . (2.76 16,026.75 | 69,663.07 
Western District 1.42 43,346.36 | * 195,087.65 
7.4 14.30 
16.39 351,766.59 4 
| 
— 


Tas OF THE 


a TABLE 2, (continued) Muiteaace, 19164 


On June 30, 1916, the roads covered by this abstract represented 259,210.86 
miles of line operated, including 11,856.42 miles used under trackage rights. The 
aggregate mileage of railway tracks of all kinds covered by operating returns for 
these roads was 394,944.26 miles, classified as follows: 


Class I Class II Class III 
Item ond Total 
231,263.98 18,913.68 9,033.20 259,210. 86 
28,732.50 195.84 6.87 28,935.21 
2,725.58 2,730 .62 
97,198.95 3,716.75 953 . 53 101,869.23 
362,119.35 22,831.31 9,993.60 394,944.26 
* Sources—Figures for 1914, Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1914, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Statement No. 4, p. 13; for 1915, text of the taenty-sighth annual ppport 


No. 4 


ended 


on the Statistics of Railways i in the United States for year ended June 30, 1915, statement 
= ee of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States for the year 
ne Pp 


The figures above given for total mileage (all tracks), as compared with the 
corresponding statement for the preceding year, show an increase of 3,802.75 
miles. Of this increase 1,641.54 miles were in single or first track, and 1,959.07 
miles in yard track and sidings. 
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Taste 3. Rattroap Groups AND Systems 


I. VANDERBILT INTERESTS VI. Harrman InTEREstTs 


Boston & 304 Oregon Short Line................: 2,120 
New York Central............... } 5,203  Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 2,067 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . Union Pacific System (remainder)... 3,615 
1,800 Southern Pacific System............ 10,397 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis! .... 567 Illinois Central System............. 6,423 
Lake Erie & Western.............. 906 1,924 
2,361 ##Baltimore & Ohio System?.......... 4,600 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............ 224 Delaware & Hudson Systems*....... 930 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern....... 359 San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake® 1,415 
Toledo & Ohio, Central............ 446 Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton*... 1,015 
Other affiliated eastern lines........ 677 Chicago & Alton®.................. 1,050 
Western Maryland................ 661 35,556 
Chicago & Northwestern®........... 10,162 = 
II. Pennsytvania Rartroap INTERESTS ews 7,870 
Pennsylvania System.............. 11,821 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Sys- 
‘> III. Moraan Interests 
Southern Railway System.......... 8,648 Minneapolis & St. Louis............ 1,646 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Toledo, St. Louis & Western*....... 451 
1,122 Chesapeake & Ohio..............«.. 2,545 
Atlantic Coast Line System......... 6,060 Missouri, Kansas & Texas System‘. . 3,536 
Louisville & Nashville.............. 6,880 0 352 
Chicago Great Western. ........... 1,496 New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago .... 403 
IV. Formerty By GouLp IX. New Haven 
INTERESTS New York, New Haven & Hartford. . 2,046 
Wheeling & Lake Eric*............. 512 New York, Ontario & Western...... 568 
Missouri Pacifict................ 7,294 1,209 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern Central New England. ............. 304 
St. Louis Southwestern‘. ........... 1,818 468 
International & Great Northern .... 1,160 
Denver & Rio Grande........... 4,071 
X. Arcutson, Topexa & Santa Fe 
XI. Curcaco, & Sr. 
INTERESTS XII. Seanoarp Am Live System.. 3,262 
Rock Island System*............... 8,330 XIII. & Reavina 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western? .. 1,000 2,427 
Lehigh 1,444 


1 Sold to independent syndicate in 1916. 

2 Jointly with other interests. 

* Receivership, Dec. 26, 1911; sold July 21, 1915. 

* In hands of receiver. 

§ Stock held by federal trustees pending reorganization. 


Of the 253,788.64 miles of road in the United States in 1915, 210,766 miles 
were classified into 13 groups according to ownership. In some of the systems 
tabulated, financial control is not unified, the affiliation amounting to little more 
than the existence of harmonious mutual relations. (Table compiled by Dr. 
G. G. Huebner, Asst. Professor of Transportation and Commerce, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania; American Year Book 1916, page 541.) 
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Tue ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Tasie 5, (continued) Equirement, 19165 


It appears from the annual reports submitted to the Commission by the 
roads covered by this abstract that there were 63,862 locomotives in their service 
on June 30, 1916, as shown by the following statement: 


of Class I Class II 


1,928 
14 


1,942 63,862 


The total number of cars of all classes in service was 2,478,159, assigned as 
follows: Passenger service, 54,664; freight service, 2,326,987; company service, 
96,508. These figures do not include so-called private cars of commercial firms 
or corporations. 

Of the cars in freight service, exclusive of caboose cars, 2,298,263 were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Class I roads 


Aggregate 
capacity 


Tons 
1,014,219 36,582,648 
120,393 4,505,486 
82,123 2,652,574 
875,316 41,244,672 
9,462 380,092 
Refrigerator cars 51,610 1,669,462 
Other freight-train cars 83,189 3,731,160 


2,236,312 90,766,094 1,941,172 


Class III roads 


1,024,418 36,887,105 
136,719 4,991,377 
83,487 2,690,633 
899,638 42,299,287 
9,828 391,176 
51,746 1,672,967 
92,427 4,012,990 


2,298,263 92,945,535 


‘ + ee of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1916, p. 


2 
¥ 
a 
Class II roads 
Tons 
9,015 276,252 
12,783 386,396 
1,294 36,752 
22,904 998,558 
249 7,136 
is Tons | Tons 
1,184 28,205 
Refrigerator 6 150 
Other freight-train cars ...... 2,412 49,127 
“Wie > 
} 
Bs 


DocuMENTs AND STATISTICS 


6. Pusiic Service or RarRoaps* 


Year ended June 30 


1915! 


_ Number of passengers carried 1 mile. . 35,258,497,509 32,384,247 ,563 34,213,596,127 


Number of passenger carried 1 mile per 
144,278 131,165 137,818 


1 Number of tons of freight carried in- 
+ cluding freight received from connec- 


f Number of passengers carried 1,053,138,718 976,303,602 1,005,683,174 


1,976,138,155 1,802,018,177 2,225,943,388 
Ton mileage or number of tons carried 1 


288,319,890,210 | 276,830,302,723 343,099,937,805 


Freight density, or number of tons car- 
ried 1 mile per mile of road 1,176,923 1,121,059 1,380,349 
Average receipts per passenger per mile, 


1.982 1.985 2.006 
0.733 0.732 0.716 


* These figures cover returns for class I and II roads. 
1 Figures for 1914-15 from Abstract of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States for 


the year ended June 30, 1915, B 6. } , 
a — of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States for the year ended June 30, 
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Average receipts per ton per mile, cents. | 
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THe ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Taste 9. Summary or THe Worip’s Ramways anp Ratio or MILEAGE TO 
AREA AND PopuLaTION IN Country, TOGETHER WITH STaTE-OWNED 
MILeaGe IN 1913* 


Mileage in 1913 
Inhabitants 
per mile 

Total — of line 
railways 


as 


9 
8 
1 
5 
8 
8 
0 
2 
8 
6 
2 
4 
0 
2 
9 
1 


e 


aaa 


Increase in 18 years 


* This table is taken from Railway Statistics of the United States of America for a 
ending June 30, 1916, by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, pp. 34, 35 and 36, 
origina! source of these figures is the Archiv far Elsenbahnwesen, May—june, May-June, 1915, sie 


| | 
— 
1 
Austria-Hungary (including Bosnia and 
Great Britain and Ireland... 23,385 19.3 1,943 
a Russia in Europe (inluding Finland 
| « upd 122 326 757 
1,698 3,015 1,177 
2,858 8,984 5 609 a 
2,200 2,333 4 2,932 
— 1,197 1,197 3 3,584 4 
Malta, Jersey, Isle of Man. 68 16 5,376 
Total for Europe, 1913...........] 115,181 214,668 2,042 
Total for Europe, 1912...............] 111,745 212,425 2,064 
q 


TaBLe 9, (continued). Raimways AND or Mn TO 
PoPULATION 


Mileage in 1913 
Inhabitants 
per mile 
of line 


State Total 
railways railways 


Greater Antilles 
Lesser Antilles 


III. Asta 
- Central Russia in Asia, including Siberia 


South African Union, including Cape 
Colony, Natal, Central South Africa 
and Rhodesian Railways. . 


United States of America (inclusive of 
wed 68 632 0.16 3,840 
Total for America............... 27,998 353,466 |. vot ; 
Japan (including 4,859 6,811 2.7 9,487 
j Minor, Syria, Arabia, including 
“Portuguese Indies... 51 3.5 11,520 
Algiers and Tunis. 1,799 3,957 1.1 1,698 
a coy 


THe ANNALS OF T 


HE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


TaBLe 9, (continued). Worwup’s Ratmways anp Ratio or MILEAGE TO 
POPULATION 


Mileage in 1913 


Total 
railways 


115,181 
27,998 
43,938 
15,431 
20,359 


223,907 


New South Wales................... 3,922 4,088 1.3 391 4 
South Australia... 2,076 2,308 0.16 181 
Total for Australia..............| 20,359 21,959 0.64 273 
RECAPITULATION 
21,959 0.64 273 


: For a complete detailed study of the railroads of the United States the follow- 
_ ing list of statistical sources will be found valuable. This list includes only the 
more important sources. 


andi Waly 


I. Ivrerstate Commerce Commission PusBLicaTIoNs 
A. Statistical of Railways in the United States. Published annually. This is 

_ the most comprehensive and detailed work available, presenting operating and 
_ financial statistics of railroads in this country. It is compiled from the annual 
reports of each road to the Commission and contains the following tables: (1) 
_ general balance sheet, income statement, profit and loss statement, operating 
revenues and expenses in detail, operating statistics, and an itemized statement 
of capital and investment other than road and equipment. These tables are 
given for each railroad. The roads are divided according to the classification 
_ adopted by the Commission defined (p. 000) in this volume and tables arranged 
- aocordingly. (2) Preceding these tables is an analytical report by the Commis- 
 - statistician together with condensed tabulations summarizing the large 
tables. 
This report is usually two years late in being published, but this disadvantage 
ts partially offset by preliminary reports made as follows: 
1. Abstract of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States. A brief tabu- 
5 lar summary of the statistics of the more important groups of railroads. 
by 2. Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of Common Carriers containing an ab- 
stract of the individual reports of railroads to the Commission. 
i Ise 3. Text of the Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways, containing most of 
the tables, and summaries as well as the statistician’s analyses which will appear 

in the final volume. This is not complete. 

> These statements appear in the above order anywhere from one to two years 

following the close of the fiscal year. 

Fed In addition, the Commission publishes as soon as possible after the close of 
_ each month a statement of the total monthly earnings and expenses of railroads, 


IL. Srate Reports 
Most of the states having utilities or railroad commissions publish statistics 
covering the roads within their borders. Some of these, of which New York is 
typical, contain as complete and accurate information as to intrastate railroads 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission reports for interstate railroads. These 
~ ean be obtained from the various state authorities. 


III. Rattroap Sratistica, Bureaus 

Two bureaus maintained by the railroads publish at regular intervals 
- statistics and other information concerning railroads. 
1. The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., publishes a 
_ monthly statement of revenues and expenses of steam roads of Class I. In ad- 
dition they publish other bulletins at intervals. Among the recent ones are the 
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following: (a) Summary of Railway Returns for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1916 (similar report for 1915); (b) Comparative Railway Statistics, United States 

and Foreign Countries 1912, and 1913; (ce) Statistics of Railways 1904-1914. 

United States. This bureau compiles its statistics from the annual reports of the 

railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission and endeavors to publish them 
ag soon as possible after the close of each stated period. 

2. The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics of Chicago publishes annually 

a pamphlet containing statistical tables covering American and foreign railways, 

and also a number of The Railway Library which contains selections written by 

leading authorities in the field of transportation as well as statistical compilations. _ 

The publications of these two bureaus can be obtained upon request. 


IV. Ratmway Annuat Reports To STocKHOLDERS 

These are prepared according to forms prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They contain the most detailed statistical analysis of the — 
individual roads obtainable. 


V. Poor’s Manvat or Rattroaps AND Moopy’s MANvAL oF RAILROADS 


each of which contains an analytical summary of statistics for each road in the 
United States with comparisons with previous years. The \ apa are io 


VI. Varrovs Broxerace Hovses 
also compile and ow statistical reports dealing emer with the financial 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


BANKING INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Dunpar, Cuartes F. The Theory and History of Banking (3rd ed., rev. and en- ay 
larged by Oliver M. W. Sprague). Pp. viii, 297. Price, $1.50. New York: 


G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 
_. To this edition of Dunbar’s work Professor Sprague has contributed three pir at 
new chapters on Foreign Exchange, Central Banks and the Federal Reserve Bank- ie 
ing System. As the chapters on Combined Reserves and the Bank of Amsterdam ~~ 
have been omitted, over one-third of the volume is now the work of Professor . : 


Sprague. 


Lover, Wiiuiam H. Business Finance. Pp. xiv, 631. Price, $3.00. New — 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1917. a | 
The author states his purpose in the preface: to write a book useful to organ- _ 

izers, directors, executive officers, bankers, bond dealers, financial men, engineers, 

lawyers, accountants and other professional men. The book deals primarily with 
business conditions and financial practice in the United States and includes many © 
references also to the experience and practice of other countries. The numerous © 
concrete cases of financial operations are extremely valuable and much space is ay. 
given to their exposition, but some of them seem to be superfluous. The impres- ie 
sion given is that the book has been written largely from data at hand used some- 

what diffusely without any special effort having been made to cover some of the 

subjects in their entirety. For example, his treatment of Subscription Privileges 

or ‘‘Rights” is in some respects inadequate. 

The book is on the whole a valuable and practical contribution to the subject, 
on which little has been written. The various topics are carefully arranged and 
the exposition has been made exceptionally clear and sufficiently elementary for 


those who are unfamiliar with the subject of business finance in any of its aspects. 
T. C. B. 


Topp, Joun A. The Mechanism of Exchange. Pp. xiv, 255. Price, $2.25. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1917. 

As a convenient and well-arranged treatise on money and banking, Professor _ 
Todd’s volume is to be commended. Within a comparatively brief space he has 
presented a very excellent description of the most important facts and theories 
in the field, all of them studied, of course, from the English viewpoint. Refer- 
ences to other systems than the English are few and merely incidental to the main 
account. The historical and theoretical aspects of the question are well covered, 
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some of the more important chapters being those on the quantity theory of money, 
bimetallism, the English banking system and the theory of international trade. 
_ A statistical appendix furnishes some valuable data for reference purposes and 
several diagrams on prices and trade returns are also included. 

The author makes no contribution of importance to the theory of his subject. 
His defense of an ideal paper money without a metallic reserve is not convincing. 
His confidence that “‘the war has taught the governments of Europe what was 
well enough known as a matter of theory before, that the evils of paper money lie 
entirely in its abuse” (p. 85) suggests an optimism regarding war finance that 
others may not share. Even his belief in “‘the much higher standard of national 
honour and financial efficiency and rectitude which has been displayed by the 
governments of the belligerents” (p. 104) does not quite satisfy those who may 
believe that even high-minded officials often are unable to control such pressing 
fiscal problems as those of the present. Chapter XIII, in which he tests the 
quantity theory and finds it wanting, is weakened by an inconsistency in the use 
of the word “money” which leads to an unfair criticism of the theory he is attack- 
ing and entirely invalidates his argument. 


University of Pennsyluanio. 


Foreign TRADE AND CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


BarTHotomew, J. G. The Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geography. 
Pp. 107. Price, $3.75. New York: Oxford University Press, 1917. 


The name Bartholomew attached to any cartographic production is sufficient 
_ to insure exactness of detail and excellence of workmanship. It is to be expected, 
_ therefore, that this new atlas must be heartily commended to all students of 
geography, but it needs to be inspected in order to get an adequate appreciation of 
some of the physical maps. 
As is customarily the case in preparing atlases for European use primarily, 
- there are proportionately many more maps of the old world than of the new, thus 
six pages are given to Australia and only four to South America. A number of 
useful, new maps, not found in earlier atlases, have been included, increasing 
ee i materially the general value of the book. 
W.S. T. 


Hauser, Henri. Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World (trans. by Manfred 
Emanuel). Pp. xv, 259. Price, $1.65. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917. 

This book is an explanation of Germany’s business methods which, according 
to the ‘author, resulted in the world war. Her rapid industrial rise, which is 
briefly sketched, created the necessity for expansion in which the principal factors 
were the banks and credit, cartels and dumping, means of transport and the aid 
of the state. By these agencies and a systematic study of the markets she brought 
about the economic penetration of the world. But success was by no means 
entirely due to a highly-organized, well-directed, subsidized industrial and com- 
mercial system. Germany’s work-energy and extreme productivity, her spirit 
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of association, her imperial union of masters and men, of science and industry, 
combined with a process of standardization, resulted in an overproduction and 
laid the foundation for a complete economic conquest of the world. France and 
the allies are warned of the dangers confronting them economically at the return 
of peace unless some of the methods of the enemy be employed and some of the 
dangers of those methods be avoided. One criticism, of logic rather than content, 
might be raised, namely, whether the assertion that Germany might by peaceful 
methods have subdued the world economically in the next twenty years, can be 
reconciled with the conclusion of her entire responsibility for the war, though an 
explanation is offered. It is, however, an instructive work, loaded with telling 

gil yan let K. F. G. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

Suerarp, Georce H. The Application of Efficiency Principles. Pp. x, 368 

Price, $3.00. New York: Engineering Magazine Company, 1917. 

Ficxer, Nicnoitas T. Shop Expense Analysis and Control. Pp. ix, 236. Price, 

$3.00. New York: Engineering Magazine Company, 1917. 

Mr. Shepard’s book fills the gap between Taylor’s Shop Management, Emer- 
son’s Efficiency and The Twelve Principles of Efficiency, on the one hand; and Park- 
hurst’s Applied Methods of Scientific Management and Knoeppel’s Installing Ef- 
ficiency Methods, on the other hand. While Taylor’s and Emerson’s works outline 
philosophies and principles, Knoeppel’s and Parkhurst’s books present discussions 
of specific instances. Mr. Shepard presents practical methods of applying the 
philosophies and principles to any given case. He regroups Emerson’s twelve 
principles as follows: (a) all inclusive: higher common sense; (b) primary: ideals, 
personnel, organization; (c) secondary: adaptation of condition and work to each 
other, correct methods, instruction, fair deal, discipline, planning and despatching, 


records, standards, efficiency reward. 


The examples given to illustrate the adaptation of principles to conditions 


: ; are drawn from a wide variety of industries. Mr. Shepard’s book will prove a 
_ valuable aid to industrial managers in answering the question: “ How can I apply 
efficiency principles to my business?” 


Mr. Ficker’s work on shop expense is a far more comprehensive work in this 


field than has as yet been published. The fact that manufacturing expense is, in 
almost all industries, greater than the total direct labor should amply justify 
manufacturers in itemizing and allotting shop expense just as thoroughly as they 


analyze direct labor. Economies in shop expense are not more difficult, but 


os _ frequently easier to bring about, after analysis, than economies in direct labor. 


_ The author presents a thorough discussion of the subject of classification and 
interpretation of general ledger accounts pertaining to production; also such 
matters of administration as rent and current variation ratios for adjusting current 
costs. Numerous examples are given of graphical cost statistics and reports. Mr. 


Ordnance Dept., U. S. R., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Biake, Henry W. and Jackson, Water. Electric Railway Transportation, 

Pp. vii, 487. Price, $5.00. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1917. 

The authors of this volume have for years been closely associated with the 
electric railway industry. Mr. Blake is editor of the Electric Railway Journal, 
and has served as a member of many important committees of the American 

_ Electric Railway Association. Mr. Jackson is a former associate editor of the 
Journal and its present business manager. 

No claim is made that the volume brings to light a large amount of hitherto 
unpublished material. Most of the data contained in the book has appeared in 
transactions of various electric railway organizations. It is, however, the first 
attempt which has been made to bring within one cover a connected account of 
the electric railway industry. In general, the volume deals with three main 
problems: traffic, fares, and the handling of employes. It is copiously illustrated 
with diagrams and charts, bringing out the various matters discussed, and will be 
of great value to all young men about to enter the electric railway field, or indeed 
to anyone desiring a knowledge of this important industry. 

The style is simple and the text is illustrated by hundreds of examples taken 


from current practice. 
T. C. 


Drxon, Franx Haron and Jutrus H. War Administration of the Rail- 
ways in the United States and Great Britain. Pp. x, 155. Price, 000. New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1918. 

This monograph is one of a series of preliminary economic studies of the war 
edited by David Kinley, Professor of Political Economy, University of Illinois, 
and published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The co- 
authors, Professor Frank Haigh Dixonfof Dartmouth College and Julius H. 
_ Parmelee, are Chief Statistician and Statistician, respectively, for the Bureau of 
Railway Economics maintained at Washington, D. C., by the railroads of the 
United States. 

The foreword states that the authors have attempted nothing beyond a 
simple narrative. The section dealing with the United States covers the period 
_ of voluntary codperation by the railroads of this country to solve the transporta- 
tion problems caused by the war, or, to be more exact, from the fall of 1915 when 
the American Railway Association appointed the Special Committee on Codpera- 
tion with the Military Authorities, to the end of 1917 when recommendations were 
made to Congress for greater unification of management, the most important of 
which was the special report of the Interstate Commerce Commission of Decem- 
ber 6, 1917. The organization, itself, the problems encountered and the extent to 
which they were solved by that organization comprise the major portion of the 
description. 

The history of the war administration of railways in Great Britain is similarly 
presented. Although the author’s purpose was not to compare the handling of 
war transportation problems in the two countries, they have given the reader a 
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basis for oe the methods of both countries and some of the results ac- 
complished. 

There are several appendices of interest. Concerning this country, there is 
given the personnel of the railway war organization and the proclamation of 
President Wilson taking possession of the railways. Concerning Great Britain 
there is given the text of the Regulation of Forces Aci, 1871 (under which Great 
Britain took over her railroads), the text of the law granting special powers to the 
Board of Trade and the orders which that body issued. 

This study is particularly timely, although it could have been made more 
valuable by source references, especially to some of the statistics used. 

Warrineron. 


Herrick, C. A. History of Commerce and Industry. Pp. xxv, 562. Price, $1.60. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

Professor Herrick gives a survey of the development of commerce and indus- 

try from the earliest historical times to the present. He preserves admirable pro- 

__ portions in the division of space, and writes in a clear and readable style. In his 

discussion of the commercial development of the English colonies in America the 

_ author falls into the all too common error of misstating the terms and purposes of 

ai. _ the English Acts of Trade, and he fails to note the sharp distinction between the 

_ English colonial policy as developed before 1763 and the policy pursued after that 


T. W. V.M 


 Hunamrrorp, Epwarp. The Railroad Problem. Pp. 265. Price, $1.50. Chi- 

: cago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1917. 
: A series of articles in popular style on the “sick man of American Business.” 
_ Mr. Hungerford analyzes the present difficulties of the railroads and points “the 
way out” through a better government policy, increased efficiency, arbitration of 


rm labor disputes, and the utilization of other means of transportation. 
T. W. V. M. 


Jackson, C. and McGrarn, Davin J. Street Railway Fares: Their 
Relation to Length of Haul and Cost of Service. Pp. xiii, 169. Price, $2.50. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1917. 
Se The electric railway industry is unfortunate in having the little book Street 
“NO \ Railway Fares by Messrs. Jackson and McGrath appear at thistime. The original 
- @onelusions in the book are largely based upon a superficial study of a very small 
pe “f group of companies situated in the state of Massachusetts, where operating and 
as traffic conditions are quite dissimilar to those prevailing i in the larger part of the 
___- United States. Thus, for example, the conclusion is reached that, due to traffic 
—— Tosses, “the’ companies received little or no increases in gross revenue in spite of a 
20, per cent increase in rates of fare” (page 55) where six-cent fares have been 
inaugurated. This conclusion is based upon an insufficient examination of the 
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statistics relating to nine companies in Massachusetts, and ignores the generally 
very satisfactory financial results which have been secured throughout the country 
where six-cent fares have been tried. 

7 A large part of the volume consists of a restatement without credit of material 
which appeared in Studies in the Cost of Urban Transportation Service by Mr. F. W. 
Doolittle, comprising the results of his investigations as Director of the Bureau of 
Fare Research of the American Electric Railway Association. 

T. C. 


_ MacGrsson, Duncan A. Railway Rates and the Canadian Railway Commission. 
; Pp. xv, 264. Price, $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1917. 


This book, which was awarded first rank in the competitive essay contest 
founded by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, deals mainly with the regula- 
tion of rates by the Canadian Railway Commission. The writer’s main purpose 
was to “exhibit the guiding principles in the rate decisions” of the commission. 

‘As a background the book contains an account of the development of Cana- 
dian waterways, the policy of the Confederation Provinces, the construction and 
development of the Canadian transcontinental railroads, the results of the general 

transportation policy of Canada, and the regulative statutes, commissions and 

_ other forms of public control that have obtained in Canada. Since the author was 

_ primarily concerned with the work of the present Canadian Commission his ac- 

-_- gount of existing freight rate structures and rate territories is brief. 

The greater part of the book, which is well written and bears evidence of care- 

ful study, deals with the rate theories developed by the commission in connection 

_ with the charge of excessive rates; those developed in connection with the charge 

of unjust discrimination; and the relation between the commission’s rate theories 

and public policy such as the making of charges to develop or protect industries 

Dr. MacGibbon concludes that ‘on the whole, while the Board has 

_ caused the reduction of excessive rates, and has eliminated certain abuses of dis- 

 abantion, it has not used its power over rates and tariffs to influence the ordi- 

nary commercial development of the Dominion. It has essentially functioned as 
a convenient informal court of justice rather than as a regulative commission.’’ 


G. G. H. 
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Mounpy, Fiorp W. (Ed.). The Earning Power of Railroads, 1917. Pp. 478. 
Price, $2.50. New York: Jas. H. Oliphant and Company, 1917. 


The 1917 issue of Mundy’s Earning Power of Railroads adheres to the same 
outline or plan as the issue of the preceding year. It contains ten chapters con- 
taining definitions of railway accounting terms and outlines the principles that 
should be applied by investors. These explanatory chapters are followed by a 

; 5 series of tables containing statistics of the fiscal year 1916 in comparison with 
i -? those of previous years for the principal railroads of the United States, Canada, 
; _ Cuba and South America. The tables are supplemented by over 260 pages of 
notes concerning the capitalization, dividends, physical and financial condition 
_ and earnings of the railroads included in the statistical tables. 
G. G. H. 
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Putsrorp, Epwarp. Commerce and the Empire 1914 and After. Pp. x, 248. 
Price, 7s. 6d. London: P. 8S. King and Son, 1917. 
: An exhaustive argument in favor of the continuation of the free-trade policy 
of the British Empire, by a member of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. 
Wess, Water Lorine. Railroad Construction (6th ed. rev. and enlarged). 
Pp. xv, 831. Price, $4.00. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1917. 
This excellent handbook deals with all phases of railway construction from 
the standpoint of the practicing engineer. It not only presents in detail approved 
methods of modern construction practice, but indicates the economic justification 
for the methods. The former edition has been thoroughly revised and greatly 
improved by the addition of much new material. bss T. W. V. M. 


ECONOMICS 


Ey, Ricaarp T.; Hess, Rates H.; Lerre, Caartes K.; Carver, Tomas 
Nrxon. The Foundations of National Prosperity. Pp. xxiv, 378. Price, 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 
b As indicated in the sub-title, this volume is a collection of “studies in the 
- conservation of permanent national resources.”” Each of the four authors deals 
with a separate topic: Professor Ely with conservation and economic theory, 
Professor Hess with conservation and economic evolution, Professor Leith with 
_ conservation of certain mineral resources and Professor Carver with conservation 
of human resources. 

om, Professor Ely sketches the growth of the theory of conservation, particularly 
_ in the writings of economists, and lays the foundations for the other three studies 
of the volume. Conservation is broadly defined and the problem closely corre- 
‘ lated with the distribution of wealth, from which it follows that ‘‘a wise conserva- 
tion policy means wise property relations.” Professor Carver with his usual 
ay vigor presents views that are for the most part familiar to those who are acquainted 
aa with his writings, especially his Essays in Social Justice. One of the most inter- 
a Ae esting and valuable chapters is the one on idleness as a source of waste. Professor 
_ Leith discusses coal, iron ore and copper, laying stress on the extent to which 
- eonservational measures already in operation in these three industries have been 
Ws “i _ initiated by private enterprise for self-interest. He emphasizes the possibilities 
of further use of private control while at the same time urging strongly the im- 

be a portance of the sphere of public endeavor. 
i ri It is in the section by Professor Hess that the general theory of conservation 
t most fully and satisfactorily developed, although he limits his discussion to 
the natural agents of production. There are four periods of industrialization, 
i .e. those of exploitation, industrial development, industrial maturity and indus- 
- trial regression. Each period has its characteristics and for each there is an 
appropriate conservation policy. In the earlier periods private proprietorship 
- may not be incompatible with social interest but.in the later ones there may be 
_ more divergence. Since there is a technical superiority of present over future 
goods, private pooqeestets must be —— to saving by the offer of an interest 
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return as a reward for abstinence. But this may be inadequate to meet the social 
problem and consequently “it is the principle of compound interest rather than 
that of annual interest which must be applied to conservation finance.” Much 
may accordingly be done for conservation through individual ownership, but 
there should be a gradual substitution of corporation management while “the 
formulation and execution of a comprehensive conservation policy is fundament- 
ally a government function.” 

Such defects as the volume possesses are due largely to the joint authorship. 
Considerable space is given to some natural resources and comparatively little 
to others, e.g., lumber and water power. A few duplications occur in the develop- 
ment of argument but they are insignificant. The book is a valuable one and is 
a gratifying evidence that modern economists are not guilty of the criticism 
of the older writers as stated by Professor Hess (p. 118): ‘The réle of labor and | 
capital was relatively over-drawn and the industrial functions of natural resources 


were neglected.” 
M. Patrrerson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


_ Hox, Roserr F. Trade Unionism in the United States. Pp. xxxvii, 426. 
Price, $2.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1917. 
F This book is the result of an effort to reproduce as faithfully as possible the 
notes and lectures on Trade Unionism used by Robert F. Hoxie during his last 
year of teaching in the University of Chicago, and to combine with them some of 
his papers previously published. The task has been skillfully done and the result 
is a remarkably logical and coherent presentation of a vital phenomenon in present 
industrial relations. ‘The exceptional equipment of Professor Hoxie is stated by 
Professor Downey in an introductory chapter in these words: “Trained originally 
in the straightest sect of cloister economics, he had the good fortune to escape its 
influence before his teachers had succeeded in dulling his appetite for reality. 
Falling next under the potent spell of Thorstein Veblen, he acquired the genetic 
standpoint, a wide acquaintance with cultural history, and an abiding interest 
in institutional development. After this varied apprenticeship he devoted him- 
self for the space of more than ten years to an intensive study of American trade 
unionism.” 

The most valuable chapters in the book are perhaps those on general Char- 
acter and Types, Present Union Groups, Industrial Workers of the World, Em- 
_ ployers’ Associations and the ones on scientific management and the opposition 
te it on the part of organized labor. The characteristic note of the book is its 
presentation of the subject in terms of structure and function and the laying of 
stress on the latter. Structurally, some six main forms of labor organization are 
shown to exist, while the real differences, which are functional, are seen in such 
types as business unionism, uplift unionism, revolutionary unionism, and preda- 
tory unionism, with varieties in both revolutionary and predatory unionism. The 
book is a distinct contribution to the literature of labor problems and should be 
of value to both the student and the general reader 


Gerorce M. Janes. 
University of North Dakota. 
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SEAGER, —y Principles of Economics (2nd ed., rev.). Pp. xx, 662. Price, 
$2.25. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 


This revised edition is substantially the same as the 1913 Principles of Eco- 

nomics, and users of the older edition may feel a certain disappointment that 
more extended revision was not made. Twelve pages of new material have been 
_ added. These include the Underwood Tariff (pp. 397-8), a reference to Section 

- 19a of the Interstate Commerce Act (p. 448), the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (pp. 473-4), the Clayton Act (pp. 474 ff.), the e Amended Federal Income Tax 
Law of 1916 (p. 525). 
C. H.C. 


Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. Second volume. 
Pp. xxii, 584. Price, $6.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 


This volume covering the decade ending with 1830 was the final work of 

_ Professor Smart. It had been revised before Professor Smart’s death and was 
_ presumably practically ready for the printer. Like other works by the author, 
_ it presents concisely and accurately material selected with scholarly judgment. 
_ Naturally the beginning and early progress of the free-trade mov ement in Eng- 


ben. changed during the past hundred years that American economists have difficulty 
in giving as great importance as do English economists to the movement, which 
started in the third decade of the last century, for reduction of import duties on 

It is probable that economic histories of England for the 


each receive careful attention, despite the special emphasis given to the campaign 
' to repeal or amend the ‘‘corn laws.” No serious student of English economic 
ss can neglect to study the two volumes of Economic Annals prepared by 
Professor Smart. It is to be regretted that he did not live to continue the work 


ably begun. 
E. R. J. 


Woopsory, R. A. Social Insurance: an Economic Analysis. Pp. x, 171. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 


This book performs a service that society desired about the time the New 
- York Court of Appeals declared our first compulsory workmen’s compensation 
_ act unconstitutional. At that time we needed a careful economic analysis of 
costs and burdens to establish the right of workmen’s compensation to be. Its 
principles were new in the United States and it was hailed as a dream of social 
_ reformers. This book plunges straightway into such questions as the burden of 
accident cost, the point at which the burden falls, and the way in which the 
burden will affect capital and industry, wages, and the development of thrift; 
and finally the effect of workmen’s compensation on the prevention of accidents. 
The disappointing thing is that it did not appear until 1917. 
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One has the feeling on reading the book now that it has outlived its useful- 
ness before its appearance. For today the principles of workmen’s compensation 
are scarcely open to question. Present problems deal with the perfection of 
laws—better adjustment of benefits, better administration, scientific determina- 
tion of costs. The author’s conclusion leads one to believe that it was written 
long before thirty odd workmen’s compensation laws had been passed, before 
even the question of constitutionality had been settled with some degree of final- 
ity by the United States Supreme Court. Aside from the fact of its tardy appear- 
ance, it is a very careful and thorough analysis and will be of considerable value 


to the student of social insurance. 
pal Bruce D. Mupcerr. 


— 


Corwin, Epwarp 8. The President's Control of Foreign Relations. Pp. vi, 216. 

Price, $1.50. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1917. 

In this work Professor Corwin has given an illuminating presentation of one 
of the vexed questions in American constitutional practice. Fortunately for 
the students of the subject, he has reprinted two historical discussions relating to 
the power of the Executive over the foreign relations of the United States, viz., 
the early discussion between Hamilton and Madison in 1793, and the senatorial 
controversy between Senators Bacon and Spooner (1906). 

The author has selected his material with great skill and discrimination, and 
as a result the reader receives a clear picture of the growing power of the Executive 
over foreign relations. 

A particularly suggestive portion of the work is the chapter dealing with 
Executive agreements with foreign countries. The arrangements entered into 
by the President clearly demonstrate the far-reaching power which the Executive 
may exercise independently of the Senate. In a number of instances, notably 
the San Domingo protocol, the President proceeded in spite of the opposition of 
the Senate, entering into an arrangement which was not ratified until nearly two 


years after the original agreement had been effected. 
L. 8. R. 


Fisu, Cart Russert. American Diplomacy. Pp. xi, 541. Price, $2.75. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1915. 
Professor Fish has here presented in great, and sometimes needless, detail 
a history of the major part of the important political events in the foreign rela- 
tions, not of America, but of the United States from June 16, 1775 to sometime 
in February, 1915. The title adopted for the work is essentially and unfortunately 
misleading. The book has very little:to say about American Diplomacy and the 
author shows no evidence of having drawn to any appreciable extent upon the 
vast and rich stores of original source material in this broad field of politics, law, 
and history well known to be accessible even in one single country, the United 
States. A brief prefatory note, presumably written byt the nee explains his 
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_ purpose to be to give ‘“‘a comprehensive and balanced though brief review of the 
history of American Diplomacy” which “will help to diffuse a knowledge of our 
diplomacy at a time when it is becoming increasingly important that public 
opinion should be internationally minded.” The book makes no claim to be, 
and very clearly is not “a contribution to knowledge, but rather a condensation 
of ascertained conclusions” drawn from some of the new and some of the old con- 
tributors to the knowledge of our foreign affairs. If the words “American Di- 
plomacy”’ in the preface cited were replaced by the phrase “chief elementary 
facts in the foreign relations of the United States”’ it would pass as a fairly accur- 
ate characterization. The viewpoint, subject matter, and method of treatment 
are neither political nor legal, but historical. The work though absurdly com- 
prehensive of minor details, such as relations with the North American Indians 
and “the West,” manifests a serious lack of balance in the treatment of and 
Bek. given to certain important topics, periods, and personalities, suggesting 
a lack of digestion or assimilation of much of the secondary material. absorbed 
by the author, Among many well-selected chapter headings unfortunately 
appear such unilluminating titles as: The West; Old Problems in New Hands; 
Routine, 1861-1877; Baiting the Lion, perhaps more appropriate to the novelist 
than to the historian. It is too bad that the great subject of arbitration, in which 
oy. the U nited States has been one of the world leaders, has been tied up in a chapter 
. D on “ Routine and Arbitration.” It seems trivial in connection with serious faults 
. ro in a history of important foreign relations or policies to mention such blunders 
a. > s the confusion of the British island of Dominica with the Dominican Republic, 
or with the island of Santo Domingo or Haiti (pp. 327, 349, 363, etc.), or the ref- 
be erence (p. 26) to the well-known trading name of Caron de Beaumarchais as if it 
. - were a real and not a fake “‘commercial company,’’ and then to misspell it as 
_ “Rodriquez Hortalie” instead of “Roderigue Hortalez.” From this error, a 
_simple glance into the ably-written precursor of his work, Foster’s A Century of 
American Diplomacy, might have saved the author. At any rate, Stillé (who 
appears in Dr. Fish’s own footnote, p. 26) or Loménie, not to mention original 
= of Beaumarchais in Steven’s Facsimilies, could have set the author right. 
oe would get no idea, adequately or otherwise, from this book of the problems 
_ that beset America in the creation of her diplomacy owing to obstruction at home 
es: and abroad. The Commission to France, its actual composition, and agents, 
_ work, and squabbles, and relation to Congressional cliques, which all but wrecked 
— success of Franklin’s labors in France, are left largely to an unstimulated 
imagination, while a chapter of ten pages is given to non-essential colonial topics 
in the period 1493 to 1764. One gets no further with the origin and importance 
of the “open door” policy than that it was once applied by John Hay. As a 
piece of literature the book is about as refreshing as The Sahara. But why par- 
a: ticularize! It is no easy matter to write a good history of our foreign affairs, 
as _ even of the elements of them, and we owe Professor Fish a debt for his industrious 
labor and the resulting compendium. 
a The author, notwithstanding errors too numerous to mention here and at 
_ times serious ones, has succeeded better than many of his predecessors. For 
- what book is free from ‘errors? To an extent he is a pioneer in his attempt to 
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produce a brief and comprehensive work. He has not failed in a most important 
objective. The book will do much to make Americans take an interest in this 
very vital subject. It has great value in the hands of a well informed teacher. 
It can be used and is used with profit by professors and students in university 
classes with other literature to supplement and correct it. The reviewer regards 
it as one of the best books of its kind that exists. It has six interesting maps 


and a good index. 
Jas. C. 


Wauiace, Davin D. The Government of England: National, Local, and Imperial 

Pp. xi, 384. Price, $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 

It is the author’s purpose “to describe the English government as it is with- 
out distracting the reader with a long account of how it came to be what it is”; 
also to avoid ‘‘the common habit of first describing the government as it is sup- 
posed to be in theory and then follow this with an equally detailed account ex- 
plaining that it is not really this, but something very different.” 

In certain quarters both of these purposes will be regarded as revolutionary. 
As to the first, however, what Professor Wallace really undertakes is to use his- 
torical materials with greater brevity than his predecessors. Usually he is judi- 
cious in his brevity. Occasionally he seems to turn a corner somewhat too sharply 
as in the phrase (p. 23), “if the Commons persisted in demanding the passage of 
a law that the people wanted.” His second purpose—that of avoiding detailed 
expositions regarding conflicts of theory and practice—is well maintained, al- 
though it also gives way occasionally as in his treatment of the “legally unlimited 
and potentially despotic power” of Parliament (p. 21). 

It is,invidious, however, to single out these minor points in a work so well 
conceived and executed as a whole. Professor Wallace’s description of the gov- 
ernment of England is lucid in style, well selected as to matter, and fertile in 
suggestive comparisons with American institutions. Of course many sweeping 
changes have taken place since the outbreak of the great war, changes which 
have not as yet run their course. Professor Wallace has not attempted to deal 
with such matters. Even so his presentation of the English constitution, in 
addition to its other advantages, is so much more up-to-date than any other text 
book that it is likely to be widely preferred for use in American college class 
rooms. 


An Historical Introduction to Social Economy. Pp. 314. 
Price, $2.50. New York: The Century Company, 1917. 

Professor Chapin has sought to present in this volume the background of 

the picture of social evolution as it effects the problems of modern social life. 

_ He presents our social economy as the natural produce of a continuous evolution 
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which he traces through (1) the Greek and Roman periods, (2) the industrial 
developments of the Middle Ages, and (3) the industrial revolution of modern 
times. His descriptions of the earlier periods are valuable mainly in the light 
_ they throw upon social processes. Descriptions of the revolutionary changes in 
agriculture, industry and communication serve to reveal the causative effects 

of these changes in social life. The result of the work is to show the historic 
reasons for both the motive and the method of “transition from remedial to con- 
structive charity and preventive philanthropy.”’ It is the type of book that 
strengthens confidence in the scientific formation of a rational and self-conscious 


Dryspate, C. V. The Small Family System (new ond enlarged ed.). Pp. 1, 
196. Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1917. 
This is a reprint of the 1913 edition with tables corrected to date and the 
addition of two new chapters on Progress since 1913 and The War and The Birth- 
- Rate Commission. It is the best single volume in English devoted to the interest 
of Birth Control. 


Humpsrey, Sera K. Mankind: Racial Values and the Racial Prospect. Pp. 
xvi, 223. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 

4 “Mankind is divided into races primarily according to physical unlikeness; 

but dissimilarities of mental attributes and capacities are so closely associated 

_ with outward physical differences that they enter as important factors in dis- 

_ tinguishing races one from another. Whether or not the mental attributes which 

have set up the White as the dominant race of the world were also once lodged 

with the Yellow, the Black and other inferior races, and gradually became lost 

through outbreeding during their milleniums of separation from the parent 

_ stock, is a question as unanswerable as it is unimportant. The outstanding fact 

a is that they are not possessed of these attributes today.” From this—alleged 

' a scientific—starting point the author has no trouble in demonstrating that the 

* Anglo-Saxons and the Germans are easily the ablest race stocks today and that 

_ in the future it is a question which will survive and dominate. Germany is 

of blessed with a homogeneous population; America is handicapped by mongrel 

stock. Yet the United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa codperating will 


q The author claims that less than one per cent of the people of any country 

A os aa really count, in so far as ability goes. Yet in discussing the present war he 
argues: “It is safe to say that among the millions killed will be a million who are 
carrying superlatively effective inheritances—the dependence of the race’s 

future.” 

pe Mr. Humphrey is discussing most interesting and important topics. He 
appeals to prejudice rather than to fact, even though he seeks to outline a scien- 
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tific basis, and his logic may be judged from the preceding paragraph. met ¥ 
> C. K. 
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Lewis, Burpette G. The Offender and His Relation to Law and Society. Pp. 

382. Price, $2.00. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1917. 

A useful book from the hand of the Commissioner of Correction of New York 
City. It contains much valuable material rather loosely put together. The 
author is committed to the principle of specialization in the treatment of offenders, 
although, like most officials dealing with the practical application of criminal 
science, singularly prejudiced against the theory of pathology as a cause of 
criminal behavior. His chapter on classification is not clear, but the chapters 
on Probation, The Central Clearing House for Criminal Cases, and The Indeter- 
minate Sentence are worthy of careful consideration by those engaged in correc- 
tional work. The volume contains much useful material concerning modern 
institutions of New York State for dealing with the problems of delinquency, 
including working plans and pictures. Part II, on the Prevention of Crime, 
contains much sound social philosophy and is especially recommended to the 
clergy, educators, correction officials and the police. On the whole, the volume 
is a useful addition to the literature of criminology. P. A, P. 


Mactver, R. M. Community, a Sociological Study. Pp. xv, 437. Price, $3.75. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

“Wherever living beings enter into, or maintain willed relations to one 
another, there society exists. . . . . Social facts fall into two great classes 
(a) social relations proper, and (b) social institutions. . . . . By a commu- 
nity, I mean any area of common life, village, or town, or district, or country, or 
even wider area. .. . An association is an organisation of social beings 
(or a body of social beings as organised) for the pursuit of some common interest 
or interests. . . . . The special sciences consider the special associational 
activities in themselves; sociology considers them as aspects within a common 
life.” Add to these general statements the author's belief in the “unity that 
underlies all the forms of communal development” and his denial of the alleged 
contrast between the interests of the individual and society, and one will get a 
crude idea of his standpoint. é 

An analysis of community, is made in Book II, while the primary laws of 
the development of community are studied in Book III. “Socialisation and 
individualisation develop pari passu. The unity of these two factors is revealed 
in every life as well as in the whole they constitute, for that unity is personality. 
The actual development of personality attained in and through community by its 
members is the measure of the importance they attach to personality both in themselves 
and in their fellow-men.” Space forbids further exposition of this interesting posi- 
tion. 

The author has made a real contribution to the literature of sociology. It 
has the great merit of being clear and logical. Dr. Maciver is fortunate both in 
the presentation of his own views and in his criticisms of various theories. The 
volume deserves careful consideration and may well be used as the basis of class 
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Yvee-Guror, M. La Question de L’ Alcool; Allégations et meow Pp. xi, 288. 
Price, 3 fr. 85. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1917. 


Fisk, Eucene Lyman. Alcohol: Its Relation to Human Efficiency and Longevity. 
Pp. xx, 216. Price, $1.00. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1917. 
In the presence of increased agitation over the liquor problem, which has 
arisen out of war conditions, it is encouraging to note an increasing tendency to 
treat the question scientifically and dispassionately—an attitude all too lacking 


in former prohibition propaganda. 


It is against just this extravagant and biased propaganda that M. Yves- 


Guyot has hurled his book upon the alcohol question. 


His work, which he intends as a scientific and dispassionate analysis of the 
liquor problem, turns out to be a virulent attack on the prohibitionists, an attack 
which ignores some of the most significant evidence against the use of alcohol, and 
which is guilty of the very bias and exaggeration which he condemns. Basing 
his argument on the well-known experiments of Atwater and Benedict, he claims 
a high food value for alcohol. He then endéavors by statistical analyses to show 
that alcohol has none of the physiological and social evils ascribed to it, and that 


all attempts at regulation and prohibition have failed of their object. 


More careful in its tone is Dr. Fisk’s work. Frankly convinced of the evil 
effects of even a moderate use of alcohol, he presents his reasons for this belief 
in a scientifically reasoned analysis. The author bases his argument upon the 
extensive experience of life insurance companies, and psychological and medical 
_ Fesearches, which tend to show that the use of alcohol increases mortality and 


a impairs bodily health. He has gone far toward gathering together the evidence 


that careful students of the liquor problem have long been seeking, viz., proof of 


the ill effects of moderate use of alcohol. By far the most important pert of his 


book is his excellent summarization of recent psychological experiments carried on 
by the Nutrition Laboratory. Using only moderate doses of alcohol, these experi- 


_ ments have in the main confirmed the marked depressant toxic effect of alcohol 


established by Kraepelin’s researches where large doses were used. There is 
also an effective answer to the claim that alcohol is a food. Dr. Fisk’s book is 
_undoubtedly the best presentation of our present knowledge as to the physio- 
logical and psychological effects of alcohol that has been published. 
Raymonp T. Bre. 
University of Pennsyluania. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1917, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 
Review or THE AcapEMyY’s ACTIVITIES 


The current year has demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before the importance of the national and international service 
which the Academy is in a position to perform. As the war pro- 
ceeds, the necessity of keeping the public opinion of the country in 
close touch with every change in the development of national and 
international affairs becomes more and more apparent. This 
great democracy of ours cannot hope to meet the stupendous prob- 
lems with which it is now confronted unless every agency, especially 
Z, a national educational agency such as the Academy, devotes itself 
unremittingly to the enlightenment of public opinion. 

It was this thought that led the Academy to inaugurate this 
year a series of national conferences, each devoted to some one as- 
pect of the war upon which we have entered. The main purpose 
2 that the officers of the Academy had in view was to secure a nation- 

ha J: wide interchange of opinion with reference to the policy which the 
iy country must adopt in bringing the war to an early and successful 
; % conclusion. In this work we have had the earnest and enthusiastic 
coéperation of civic organizations, chambers of commerce and other 
= voluntary associations throughout the country. The discussions 
were participated in by men who have made a life study of these 
problems and the proceedings of these conferences were widely 
reported throughout the country. The Academy is especially 
indebted to Dr. Clyde L. King who organized the conference on the 
““World’s Food Supply” and to Dr. E. M. Patterson who made the 
arrangements for the conference on Financing the War.” 

During the past year, the publication activities of the Academy 
were pushed forward with unabated vigor. I hope that every mem- 
ber of the Academy realizes the magnitude of the problem which 
the Editorial Council is called upon to perform. To publish six 
special volumes annually, each devoted to some question that is in 
the neteetnes of public attention, is no small task. A group of 
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devoted men under the leadership of Dr. King have been giving 
their time and energy to the purpose for no compensation other 
than the satisfaction of performing a public service. It is no exag- 
geration to say that through these six volumes, which are placed 
in the hands of the members of the Academy, they are able to keep 
in close touch with the progress of national and international 
affairs. 

During the past year we have again had requests from a num- 
ber of our members to undertake the organization of local centers 
in different parts of the United States. Your Board has called 
attention to this question on several occasions and feels that it is 
only a question of time when the Academy will have to undertake 
such a plan. This will involve a far more elaborate organization 
than we have at the present time and will add very greatly to the 

_ responsibilities of those directing the Academy’s work. 

Your Board again desires to call attention to the pressing need 
of an Endowment Fund, which will enable the Academy to conduct 
investigations on a much larger scale than has heretofore been 
possible and will also enable us to secure the Academy a of 

which we stand i in such great need. 


II. PusLicaTions 


During the year year 1917 the Academy has published the following 

volumes: 
January—The Present Labor Situation swot! 

4 May—Stabilizing Industrial Employment x 

_ July—America’s Relation to the World Conflict and to the ek aks 
Coming Peace aco 

. oe Justice Through Simplified Legal Procedure 

ovember—The World’s Food 


Il]. Mererrincs 


During the year 1917 the Academy has held the following 
meetings: 
January 27—Railways and Railway Law as Affected by the 
Bight Hour Law 
April 20-21 (21st Annual Meeting)—America’s Relation to 
the World Conflict ons t to the ae went 
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THE OF THE AcapeMY 
September 14-15—The World’s eed 
ovember 2-3—Financing the War 
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IV. MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Academy on the 3ist of seeien 
1917, was 6,263, with a subscription list of 1,052. Of the 6,263 
members, 1,426 are residents of Philadelphia, 4,587 of the United 
States outside of Philadelphia, and 250 foreign. Of the 1,052 sub- 
scribers, 7 are from Philadelphia, 943 from the United States outside 
of Philadelphia and 102 foreign. Compared with the membership 
on the 3lst of December, 1916, we find that in the Philadelphia 
membership there is a gain of 98; in the membership in the United 
States outside of Philadelphia 296, and in the foreign membership 
3, or a total of 397. This is a gain of 53 in membership over 
the year 1916. In the subscription list there is a gain of 3 in 

110 in the United States outside of Philadelphia 
gain of 128. The total gain during the 
year 1917 in the combi iption lists is 525. 
During the year t i 
members, one of whom was a life member. 
Foreign 
Philadelphia 

Miss F. Brown Arthur J. Meredith 

Denis A. Hayes Fred Simmons 

J.AMcKe © ¥F.B. Wooley 

Fred J. Allen Henry Ferguson 
John D. Archbold James L. Glase 
Hon. John H. Baker Hon. G. W. Guthrie 
W. E. Barns E. W. Hammer 
H. C. Beck 
Lester M. Bloch {hes F.R.Hasard 
Hon. Boucher de La Bruére Dr. Henry D. Holton _ 
Hon. Sam Cohn William B. Hurst 
Chester A. Congdon Frank Jacobs 
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George L. Jewett 
Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston 
Bryan Lathrop 
Hon. Preston Lea 
-RabbiJ. Leonard Levy 


Major E. C. Lewis 
Hon. David Mackeen 


ail Martin A. Marks 
McCrickett 


J. Charles F. Merrill 
Thomas P. Merritt 
Howard D. Newton 


W. A. Northcott 


Benjamin Pabodie 


Will H. Parry 
Frederic H. Reed 


Isaac N. Seligman 
A. A. Stevens 
Edw. R. Taylor 

J. P. Taylor tae at 
J. K. Turner 


George Thompson 
*Charles J. Willett 
Sidney M. Winslow 


Richard Olney W.S. Witherbee 


The death of these members has deprived the Academy of 
some very warm friends and enthusiastic workers. 

During the year the Academy has lost by resignation 499 of 
its members and 9 subscribers, while 951 members and 137 sub- 
scribers have been added to the list. 

In addition to the resignations and deaths there are being 
held for two years to June 30, 1916, 101 members and two years to 
June 30, 1917, 126 members for non-payment of dues. This would 
reduce the membership to 6,036 and make the total gain 170 in 
membership. 

V. Frvanciat ConpitTion 


The receipts and expenditures of the Academy for the fiscal 
year just ended are clearly set forth in the Treasurer’s report. 
The accounts were submitted to Messrs. E. P. Moxey and Com- 
pany for audit and a copy of their statement is appended herewith. 

In order to lighten the burden of expense incident to the Annual 
Meeting as well as to the conferences on the World’s Food and — 
Financing the War, special funds amounting to $2,415 were raised. 
These funds are as follows: 


Annual Meeting................. 
Food Conference................. 
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Finance Conference . . 545 


The Board takes this opportunity to express its gratitude to the 
contributors of these funds. AC 


During the past year the officers of the Academy have been 
unremitting in their efforts to develop closer personal relationship 
between members of the Academy. Through such codperation 
the Academy’s national influence will be greatly strengthened. 
It is our hope during the year 1918, still further to stimulate this 
coéperation. Every step in this direction enables the Academy 
better to perform its service to the nation. hea : 


Cuar_es J. Ruoaps, Esq., TRBEAS., 
_ American Academy of Political & Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Dear Sir: We herewith report that we have audited the 
books and accounts of the American Academy of Political & Social 
Science for its fiscal year ended December 31, 1917. a1) 


and disbursements during the above indicated period, together 
with statement of assets as at December 31, 1917. st 

The receipts from all sources were verified by a comparison — 
of the entries for same appearing in the Treasurer’s cash book with | 
the record of bank deposits and were found to be in accord there- — 
with. 

The disbursements, as shown by the cash book, were supported | 
by proper vouchers. These vouchers were in the form of cancelled _ 
paid checks or receipts for moneys expended. These were examined — 
by us and verified the correctness of the payments made. 


were examined by us and were found to be correct and in accord — 
with the books. rt 
As the result of our audit and examination we certify that the 
statements submitted herewith are true and correct. 
P. Moxey & Co., 
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We have prepared and submit herewith statement of receipts _ 


The investment securities listed in the statement of assets _ 


January 17,1918. 
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Sales of Publications 


Supplies and Repairs............. 
Stationery and Printing 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Carfare, Newspapers, and sundries .. . 


Publicity Expense: 


( 
Report oF THE Boarp or DrrRecTors 
Balance Cash on Hand January 1, $5855.88 
ann 
4,719.77 
Freight, E d Carf 9.00 
Expense of Speakers................ 1,279.23 
378.02 
Stationery, Supplies and Repairs. .... . 1,072.42 ti 


=, 


a: 


Telephone and Telegraph........... 

Storage and Insurance.............. 12.69 21 786.24 

Investments (book value). bch $100,505.77 
Centennial National Bank................... 


a Stationery and Supplies............. 
_ Freight, Express, Carfare and Sundries 
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Act to Regulate Commerce: enact- 
ment, 204, 212; interpretation, 206; 
provisions, 6, 122, 213, 245, 248. 

Additions: how paid for, 43; means of 
securing, 54; purpose, 43; securities 
for, 179. 

Administration Bill, provisions, 81. 

Alabama, security issues in, 183. 

Alaska railroad: government owner- 
ship, 80; operation, 15. 

American Railway Association: car 
service authority, 16; principle of 
car service, 28. 

Anti-pooling laws, suspension, 21. 

Anti-trust laws, suspension, 21. 

Arizona, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
183, 185, 186. 

Arkansas: security issues in, 177, 183, 
185; commission decisions, 216. 


Army Bill, provisions, 15. 


Australia, railroad operation, 160. ee: 


Austria, railroad operation, 71. 


Barron, Mary L. State Regulation 
of Securities of Railroads and Public 
Service Companies, 167-90. 

Belgium, railroad operation, 71, 
162. 

Bonds: control, 193; issue, 65. 


160, 


Budget, national, 258. 

Bureau of Railway Economics: descrip- 
tion, 303; reports, 117. 

Bureau of Railway News and Statis- 
tics, description, 304. 

Byram, H. E. Principles and Prac- 
tices of Car Service Regulation, 25- 
33. 


_ California: public utility investments, 
= security issues in, 168, 170, 171, 


Box cars: pooling, 30; service, 31. 
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172, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
182, 183, 184, 186, 187, 196, 200. 

Capital: control, 193; cost, 232; de- 
mand, 35, 55, 89, 191, 257; increase, 
260; outstanding, 296-8; nominally 
issued, 299; railroads, 60; source, 257. 

Capitalization: protection, 63; regu- 
lation, 168, 234, 236. 

Car Service: authorities on, 17; Bureau 
of, 38; charges, 28; Commission on, 
29-32, 38, 52; Division of, 16; defini- 
tion, 26, 32; efficiency, 18, 38; prob- 
lem, 25, 26, 29, 33; rules, 36. 

—— —— Act, provisions, 37. 

Car Service REGULATION, 
PLES AND PRACTICES OF. 
Byram, 25-33. 

Car Service, REGULATION OF, UNDER 
GovERNMENT CoNnTROL OF OPERA- 
tion. John J. Esch, 34-41. 

Car shortage: causes, 18, 35; defini- 
tion, 28; history, 18, 34, 52; remedies, 
18. 

Cars: charges, 39; joint use, 27; num- 
ber under repair, 38; passenger 45, 
48. 

Carriers: arguments, 8; compensation, 
87; suggestions to, 38. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad: abuses by, 
188; failure, 197; overcapitalization, 
61. 

Coal: pooling, 51; substitutes for, 162. 

Colorado, securities issues in, 185. 

Competition: advantages, 141, 149; 
disadvantages, 132, 161, 163; elim- 


PrRINcI- 
H. E. 


ination 13, 22, 24, 41, 235; results, re 


3, 126. 
Condemnation, elements in, 129. 


Congestion: causes, 42, 135; 


burgh, 4; relief, 31; terminals, 36. 
Congress, powers, 23, 124, 4%, 149, 
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Connecticut, security issues in, 177, 185. 

Conway, Tomas, Jr. Railroad Se- 
curity Issues Under Government 
Operation, 111-20. 

Council of National Defense, resolu- 
tion, 16. 

Crennan, C. H. Documents and 
Statistics Pertinent to Current Rail- 
road Problems, 272-304. 


Decker, Martin S. How could Na- 
tionalization of Rate Regulation 
Best be Accomplished? 229-38. 

Delaware, security issues in, 177, 183, 
187. 

Denmark, railroad operation, 71, 160. 

Demurrage, charges advances, 39, 40, 
52, 121, 136. 

Depreciation: neglect, 128; provisions 
for, 54, 81. 

Director General of Railroads: ap- 
pointment, 14, 86, 273; Interstate 
Commerce Commission and, 23, 123; 
orders, 51, 121, 277; powers, 23, 40, 
50, 121, 229. 

Discrimination: classification, 160, 210; 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and, 225; evils, 219; removal, 122, 
211, 220. 

District of Columbia, security issues 
in, 168, 171, 175, 181, 184, 187. 

Dividends: stock, 182; guaranty of 
minimum, 143; increase, 87, 114; 
payment, 118, 274; security issues 
for, 181, 182. 


Embargoes, regulation, 137. 

Escu, Jonn J. Regulation of Car 
Service under Government Control 
of Operation, 34-41. 

Equipment: existing, 29, 290-2; effi- 
ciency, 18, 111; increase, 20, 38, 45; 
pooling, 40, 234; special 41, 49; 
standardization, 39. 


Facilities: demand for, 56; efficiency, 
163; increase, 54; pooling, 12, 40, 135. 


Feperat over STatTe AND 


ROAD ReGuiatTion. T. W. Van 
Metre, 1-13. 

Fares, Great Britain, 48. 

FreperRAL Sratus or Exist- 

ING Rar~roaD Laws AND Reauta- 


TIVE Unper. Edgar 
Watkins, 121-4. 
Feperat Controt or OPERATION 


Has THe Importance or FeperRAu 
VALUATION oF Bren 
INCREASED OR LESSENED By. H. B. 
Whaling, 125-30. 

Feperat Controt or RAILROADS IN 
War Time. Max Thelen, 14-24. 


INTERSTATE Rates, NEcESSITY 


ror Exciustve. Edgar J. Rich, 
214-228. 
Federal Railroad Board: advantages, 
152; plans for, 145. , 
Loan Bureau, proposed, 236. { 
FepeRAL REGULATION OF INTRASTATE q 


Rates, THE Pornt Now REACHED 
InN THE. J. A. Little, 202-13. 

FeperaAL ReGuiaTion or 
Securtties, DestravLe Scope 
MetHop or. Max Thelen, 
201. 

Federal regulation: dangers, 156; legal- 
ity, 194; state and, 192, 193, 240, 
242. See also Government Regula- | 
tion. 

Securities Commission, recom- _ 
mendations, 195. 

FINANCE, THE TOMORROW OF. N. 
Patten, 257-271. 

Florida, security issues in, 185. 

France: interest rates, 89; locomotives 
for, 47; railroad operation, 15, 71. Ne 

Franchise, capitalization, 179, 199. a 

Freight: classifications, 153, 159; oa 

growth, 43. sd 

cars: foreign use, 48; ee 
136; number, 26, 35, 38, 45, 47; 
pooling, 19, 41. 

——rates, 85. See Rates. 
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Georgia, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 179, 185, 186. 

Germany, railroad operation, 15, 160, 
162. 

Government bonds: railroad stock and, 
88, 99; railroad stock and, 99. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF OPERATION, 
ReGuLaTION OF Car _ SERVICE 
unDER. John J. Esch, 34-41. 

GOVERNMENT COoNTROL, PHYSICAL 

. NEEDS OF THE RAILWAYS UNDER. 
Julius H. Parmelee, 42-58. 

Government guarantees: basis, 116; 
justice, 117. 

—— control: advantages, 22, 24, 52, 
105, 140; duration, 81, 99, 119, 142; 
effects, 24, 41, 231; expenditures, 
115; Great Britain, 103; improve- 
ments during, 114; legal basis, 15, 
40, 272; necessity, 42, 133, 275; 
objections to, 86, 232; purpose, 273; 
precedents, 72; private ownership 
and, 80. 

GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF AMERI- 
cAN Rarroaps. Clifford Thorne, 
84-110. 

GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF TRANS- 
PORTATION FACILITIES, PRECEDENTS 
FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND. Delos 
F. Wileox, 70-83. 

GOVERNMENT OPERATION, 
Security UNDER. 
Conway, Jr., 111-20. 

jovernment Ownership: Alaska, 80; 
arguments, 13, 132, 157; basis, 69, 
81; conditions, 250; economics, 162; 
Europe, 159; Federal Railroad Board 
and, 145; objection to, 9, 143, 231. 

—— regulation: future, 232; standards, 
236, 238; defects, 5. 

GovERNMENTAL SUPERVISION OF Rat- 
ROAD OPERATION AFTER THE WAR. 
A Svacestep PLAN FOR PERMA- 
NENT. Alexander W. Smith, 142-56. 

Great Britain: compensation, 103; 

dividends, 15, 104; freight rates, 101; 

government control, 14, 15, 95, 103, 


RAILROAD 
Thomas 


104; interest rates, 89; labor, 104; _ 
passenger traffic, 48. > 


Holding companies: federal, 143, 144; 
regulation, 197. 

Howe, Freperic C. The Necessity 
for Public Ownership of the Rail- 
ways, 157-66. 

Hungary, railroad control, 71. 


Idaho, security issues in, 177, 183. 

Illinois: security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187; dis- 
criminations, 212. 

Improvements, amount invested in, 54. 

Incorporation, federal, 195. 

Indiana, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 177, 179, 180, 182, 
186, 187. 

Industry: effect of war on, 89, 90; Ger- 
many, 160; railroads and, 165. 

Interest rate: France, 89; effect, 261; 
government securities and, 164; 
increase, 89, 119. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: car 
service control, 32, 36, 37; Director 
General of Railroads and, 123; 
jurisdiction, 1, 11, 16, 100, 133, 146, 
189, 205, 209, 212, 229, 234, 236, 
242, 244, 248, 273; limitations, 225; 
procedure, 225; publications, 303; 
reports, 21, 116; security issues and, 
197, 199. 

— commerce, regulation, 149, 197. } 

Intrastate commerce, federal regula- fa 
tion, 215. 

INTRASTATE Rates, THE Pornt Now 
REACHED IN THE FEDERAL ReEGvu- 
LATION OF. J. A. Little, 202-13. 

Iowa, security issues in, 177, 183, 185, 
187. 

Italy, railroad operation, 15, 166. 


Kansas, security issues in, 68, 170, 
171, 175, 178, 179, 182. 


Kentucky, security issues in, 183, ae 
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Labor: demands, 2; shortage, 21, 53. 
Lasor’s Demanps Durine 
Conrrot or Operation, 


Apyosnamer or. Glenn E. Plumb, 


Involved in Nationalization of Rate 

Regulation, 239-51. 

Lirtie,J.A. The Point Now Reached 
im the =Federal Regulation of In- 

trastate Rates, 202-13. 

Load, increased, 46. 

_ Locomotives: France, 47; mileage, 38, 


sa 46; number, 45, 47. 

Love, J. E. Regional Railroad Com- 
ss missions: Their Relation to the 


State Commissions and the Inter- 
state Commission, 252-56. 
Louisiana: security issues in, 183, 187; 
complaint of commission, 206. 
Maine: rate jurisdiction in, 222; 
ss geeurity issues in, 168, 170, 171, 175, 
«78, 179, 182, 184, 186. 
Maintenance: guaranteed, 
§ how paid, 43; neglect, 53, 262. 
Maryland, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 184, 
185. 
Massachusetts: security issues in, 168, 
«490, 171, 173, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
«181, 183, 185, 186, 187; rate juris- 
diction in, 222. 
Michigan, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 179, 185, 186, 187.! 
Mileage, see Railroads. 
Minnesota, security issues in, 177. 
—— Rate Cases: complications, 217; 
decisions in, 204, 209, 243.! 
Mississippi, security issues in, 183, 185. 
Missouri, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 176, 177, 178, '179, 
180, 182, 183, 184, 186, 187. 
Montana, security issues in, 177, 185. 


87; 


Nebraska: security issues in, 168, 
170, 171, 175, 179, 180, 183, 184, 
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185, 187; decisions of commission, 
209. 

Neeps or THE Ramways UNDER 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL, PHYSICAL. 
Julius H. Parmalee, 42-58. 

Nevada, security issues in, 177. 

New Hampshire: jurisdiction of com- 
mission, 222; security issues in, 168, 
170, 171, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 
185, 186. 

New Jersey, security issues in, 168, 
170, 177, 180, 182, 186, 187. 

New Mexico, security issues in, 177. 

New York, security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 178, 179, 180, 181, 184, 
185, 186. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, failure, 197. 

North Dakota, security issues in, 177. 

Norway, railroad operation, 71, 72. 


Ohio, security issues in, 170, 171, 175, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 187. 

Oklahoma, security issues in, 177, 255. 

Operating income, analysis, 294-5. 


PatmMeR, Henry A. Control of Rail- 
oads after the War, 131-138. 

Panama, railroad control, 15. 

ParMe.er, Junius H. Physical Needs 
of the Railways under Government 
Control, 42-58. 

Patren, 8S. N. The Tomorrow of 
Finance, 257-71. 

Pennsylvania, security issues in, 168, 
171, 172, 175, 183, 185, 187. 

Proms, Gienn E. Adjustment of 
Labor’s Demands During Federal 
Control of Railroad Operation, 59- 
69. 

Pooling: advantages, 4, 12, 30, 155, 
234, 238; legality, 19, 29, 51, 134, 
278. 

Post, George A. Reconstituting 
Railroad Regulation, 139-41. 
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President Wilson: address to Congress, 
275; jurisdiction, 17, 22, 40, 87, 122, 
272; Proclamation, 14, 112, 272. 

Priority, orders, 17. 

Private operation: limitations, 22; 
objections, 3; rates under, 126. 

PrivaATE OWNERSHIP AND GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATION OF TR NSPORTA- 
TION Factuitigs, PRECEDENTS FOR. 
Delos F. Wilcox, 70-83. 

Private ownership, waste under, 161. 

Pusiic OWNERSHIP OF THE 
Tse Necessity ror. Frederic C. 
Howe, 157-66. 

Pusiic Service Companies, Strate 
REGULATION OF SECURITIES OF 
RAILROADS AND. Mary L. Barron, 
169-90. 


Railroad commissions: number, 253; 
regional, 252-54. 
operation: aims, 160; Alaska, 15; 
changes in, 85; divisions, 70; Europe, 
14, 160; Panama, 15. 

RAILROAD OPERATION AFTER THE WAR, 
A Suacestep PLAN FOR PERMA- 
NENT GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVI- 
ston. Alexander W. Smith, 142-56. 

Rartroap Laws AND REGULATIVE 
AGENCIES UNDER FEDERAL ConTROL, 
Stratus or Existinc. Edgar Wat- 
kins, 121-24. 

DocuMENTS 
AND Statistics PERTINENT TO CurR- 

\ RENT. C. H. Crennan and W. E. 
Warrington, 272-304. 

REGULATION, RECONSTI- 
tuTine. George A. Post, 139-141. 

Ramroap Securities, DestraB_e 
Scope AND Mernop or FEDERAL 
REGULATION oF. . Mac Thelen, 191- 
201. 

Rartroap Security Issuzs UNDER 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION. Thomas 
Conway, Jr., 111-20. 

Railroads: bonds, 87, 177; capitaliza- 

tion, 7, 61, 165; dividends, 60; effi- 


ciency 1, 2, 31; employes, 60, 63; aN 


expenditures, 11, 232, 281; facilities, — 


56, 136, 290-2; federal incorpora- F 
tion, 194; finances, 20, 257; guaran- 
tees to, 23, 81, 86, 95, 109, 112,220, 
274; income, 8, 88, 116; importance, — 


165, 233; loans to, 95; maintenance, 
57, 58; mileage, 7, 26, 70, 234, 284— 
6, 300; political activities, 157; prop- 
erty, 59; protection, 5, 88, 157; regu- 
lation, 1, 5, 10, 131, 191, 241; reven- 


ues, 95, 141, 232; rights, 64; securi- 


ties, 14, 91; service, 293; size, 14, _ 
158, 283, 287; stocks, 65, 87, 177; — 


taxation, 154. See also Govern- 

ment Control, Government Owner- _ 

ship. y 
RAILROADS AND Pvusuic SERVICE 


Companies, State REGULATION OF 


Securities or. Mary L. Barron, 


167-90. 


Rarttroaps, Conrrot or, AFTER THE 


War. Henry A. Palmer, 131-38. 

RAILROADS IN War Time, FEDERAL 
Controt or. Max Thelen, 14-24. 

Railroads’ War Board: formation, 16; 
limitations, 50, 51; reports, 45. 

RAILWAYS UNDER GOVERNMENT CoN- 
TROL, PuysicAaL NEEDS OF THE. 
Julius H. Parmelee, 42-58. 

Rate-making, basis, 126; codperation 
in, 5; principles, 127; authority, 123. 

Rate LEGAL QUESTIONS 
INVOLVED IN NATIONALIZATION OF. 
William E. Lamb, 239-51. 

Rate Reeuiation, How Na- 
TIONALIZATION OF, Best BE Accom- 
PLISHED? Martin S. Decker, 229-38. 

Rates: adequate, 10, 236; basis, 227; 

freight, 85, 101, 154; importance, 

230; Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and, 206, 244; increase, 7, 

62, 120, 134; jurisdiction over, 134; 

inflexibility, 11; regulation, 10, 134, 

203, 223, 227, 233, 239, 242, 

securities and, 189; standards, 

state and interstate, 10, 213, 
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219, 220, 226, 237, 245, 248; wages 
and, 63, 138. See also Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Rates, Necessiry ror Exciusive 
FepeRAL CoNTROL OVER STATE AND 
Interstate. Edgar J. Rich, 214-28. 

REGIONAL COMMISSIONS: 
RELATION TO THE STATE 
CoMMISSIONS AND TO THE INTER- 
Srate Commission. J. E. Love, 
252-56. 

REGULATION, FAILURES 
BILITIES IN RAILROAD. 
Metre, 1-13. 


AND Possi- 
T. W. Van 


_ Rhode Island, security issues in, 168. 
Ries, Epear J. Necessity for Ex- 


clusive Federal Control Over State 
and Interstate Rates, 214-28. 
Rock Island Railroad: failure, 197; 
problems, 188. 
Routing privilege, disregard, 41, 50, 
137, 150, 278. 


_ Securities: decline, 111, 262; future of, 


120; manipulation, 28; maturing, 111; 
sale, 114; par value, 68, 232; watered, 
65, 66. 

Securities OF RAILROADS AND Pus- 
tic Service Compantes, Srate 
ReGuiation or. Mary L. Barron, 
167-90. 

Security issues: control, 11, 128, 151, 
169, 175, 188, 195, 238; definition, 
173; excess, 232; government guar- 
anty, 172, 196, 200; jurisdiction 
over, 167; kinds, 176; limitations, 
65, 118, 180, 183; operating expenses 
and, 180; par, 185-7; proceeds, 172, 
190, 197; purpose, 20, 55, 178, 198; 
sale, 185-7; used as dividends, 181, 
182; validation, 168; valuation and, 
184. 

‘Security Issves UNDER GOVERNMENT 
Operation, Rartroap. Thomas 
Conway, Jr., 111-20. 


_ Service: government control, 227, 232, 


235; standards, 227, 230. 


Shippers: complaints, 2; codperation, 
31; rights, 5, 100, 122, 138, 248; 
suggestions to, 38. 

Shreveport cases: decisions in, 192, 
206, 220, 242; description, 218. 

Samira, ALEXANDER W. A suggested 
Plan for Permanent Governmental 
Supervision of Railroad Operations 
after the War, 142-56. 

South Carolina, security issues in, 181, 
183. 

South Dakota: security issues in, 177, 
183; express rates, 217. 

State Commissions: establishment, 1, 
167; jurisdiction, 123, 153, 189, 199, 
214, 241, 255, 273; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and, 208, 212, 
222; Personnel, 5, 12, 188, 190; re- 
ports, 303; security issues and, 167; 
suggested changes, 133, 252, 254. 

States, rights, 134, 148, 203, 208, 215, 
239, 240. 

Sratistics PerTINENT TO CURRENT 
ProsBLeMs, 
anp. C. H. Crennan and W. PE. 
Warrington, 272-304. 

Stocks, issue, 65. 

Street railway franchises: Chicago, 73; 
Kansas city, 78; New York, 75. 

Street railways, operation, 23, 274. 

Surplus: capitalization of, 63, 106-8, 
164; increase, 26; use, 182. 

Switzerland, railroad operation, 160. 


Taxation: basis, 129; inadequacy, 259. 

Tennessee, security issues in, 185. 

Terminal facilities: inadequacy, 36, 
111, 136; New York, 161; reorgani- 
zation, 13. 

Texas, security issues in, 170, 171, 
172, 175, 177, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187. 

THeLen, Max. Desirable Scope and 
Method of Federal Regulation of 
Railroad Securities, 191-201. Fed- 
eral Control of Railroads in War 
Time, 14-24. 
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THORNE, CurrorD. Government 
Operation of American Railroads, 
84-110. 

Track: annual demand, 56; cost per 
mile, 57; increase, 44. 

Traffic: congestion, 50; demand, .43, 
233; facilities and, 45, 46; freight, 
49, 51; government, 102; passenger, 
41, 43, 48, 122. 


Utah, security issues in, 177, 183, 187. 


Valuation: expenditures for, 125; neces- 
sity, 63, 125, 130, 190. 

VALUATION oF Rartroaps, Has THE 
ImporTANCE OF Been, In- 
CREASED OR LESSENED BY FEDERAL 
ControL or Operation? H. B. 
Whaling, 125-30. 

Values, increase, 26. 

Van Merre, T. W. Failures and 
Possibilities in Railroad Regulation, 
1-13. 

Vermont: security issues in, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 178, 183, 185; rate juris- 
diction, 222. 

Virginia, security issues in, 168, 183, 
185, 186, 187, 196. ee 


Wages: increase in, 62, 261; rates and, 
63, 138. 

Warrineton, W. E. Documents and 
Statistics Pertinent to Current Rail- 
road Problems, 272-304. 

Waste, reduction, 258. 

Water transportation, suppression, 
161. 

Warkins, Epaar. Status of Existing 
Railroad Laws and Regulative 
Agencies Under Federal Control, 
121-24. 

West Virginia, security issues in, 182, 
183. 

Waatinea, H. B. Has the Importance 
of Federal Valuation of Railroads 
Been Increased or Lessened by 
Federal Control of Operation, 125- 
30. 

Witcox, Dezos F. Precedents for 
Private Ownership and Government 
Operation of Transportation Facili- 
ties, 70-83. 

Wisconsin, security issues in, 170, 171, 
175, 177, 178, 179, 180, 132, 183, 
186, 187. 

Wyoming, security issues in, 177, 185, 
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